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Federal Railroad Administration, Department of Transportation, 
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Hon. Jeff Denham, a Representative in Congress from the State of California, 
request to submit letter to Members of Congress opposing funding for 
California high-speed rail, from State Senator Doug LaMalfa, Fourth Dis- 
trict, and attachments: “Editorial: The Train to Neverland,” Wall Street 
Journal, November 12, 2011; and “California High Speed Rail: The Facts” ... 
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mayor of San Francisco; Kevin Johnson, mayor of Sacramento; 
Chuck Reed, mayor of San Jose; and Ashley Swearengin, mayor 
of Fresno, U.S. Mayor Newspaper, reprinted from Sacramento Bee, 

June 7, 2011 

“Now is the Ideal Time to Make High-Speed Rail Work,” 

FresnoBee.com, December 13, 2011 

Joseph C. Szabo, Administrator, Federal Railroad Administration, responses 

to questions from the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure ^ 

Roelof Van Ark, Chief Executive Officer, California High-Speed Rail Author- 
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Infrastructure 
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Hon. Russ Carnahan, a Representative in Congress from the State of Mis- 
souri, request to submit written statement entitled, “Japanese Corporate 
Use of U.S. POWs as Slave Labor,” from Joseph A. Vater, Jr., President, 
Descendants Group, an Auxiliary of the American Defenders of Bataan 

and Corregidor, Inc 114 

Aaron Fukuda, Co-Chairman, Citizens for California High Speed Rail Ac- 
countability, letter regarding Central Valley concerns/opposition to Cali- 
fornia high-speed rail, to Hon. John L. Mica, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Florida, and Chair, Committee on Transportation and 

Infrastructure, December 8, 2011 452 

James T. Callahan, General President-Elect, International Union of Oper- 
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the response to question 1 on page 206. 
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SUMMARY OF SDBJECT MATTER 

To: Members of the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 

From: Majority Staff on the Subcommittee on Railroads, Pipelines, and Hazardous 

Materials 

Subject; Hearing on “California’s High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs & 
Project Concerns” 


t. Purpose of Hearing 

On Thursday, December 15, 2011, at 10:00 a.m. in 2167 Rayburn House Office Building, 
the Committee on Transportation and Infrasti-uctiire will receive testimony regarding the 
California High-Speed Rail Project. While the 800-mile statewide project, from Sacramehto and 
San Francisco to San Diego, was originally estimated to cost $43 billion in 2008, that total cost 
estimate has more than doubled to $98.5 billion and die project completion date has extended 13 
years, with the completion date pushed back from 2020 to 2033. This oversight hearing will 
provide Committee members die opportunity to learn about where die project stands and what 
concerns have been raised to this point. 

It. Identification of the Entities Involved 


Federal Railroad Administration fFRAl - TJie Federal Railroad Administration was created by 
the Department of Tran.sportation Act of 1 966. The FRA is charged with managing the High- 
Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Program, including acting as the lead federal agency for 
environmental reviews under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). 

California High-Speed Rail Authority fCHSRA) - The California High Speed Rail Authority is 
a California state agency established pursuant to the California High-Speed Rail Act (S.B. 1420, 
Chapter 796 of the California Statutes of 1996) to develop and implement high-speed intercity 
rail service, such as the California High-Speed Rail project. The CHSRA has a nine-member 
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policy board, with five members appointed by the Governor, two appointed by the Senate Rules 
Committee, and two appointed by the Speaker of the Assembly. 

California’s Legislative Analyst’s Office (LAOI — The California Legislative Analyst’s Office 
serves as the self proclaimed “eyes and ears” for the California legislature to ensure the 
executive branch is implementing legislative policy in a cost effective and effective manger 
(similar to the U.S. Government Accountability Office), The office carries out this legislative 
oversight function by reviewing and analyzing the operations and finances of state government, 
including in this instance the CHSRA. The LAG is overseen by the Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee (JLBC), a 16-mefflber bipar tisan committee, 

California High-Speed Rail Peer Review Group (Peer Review Group) - The California High- 
Speed Rail Peer Review Group was established by California Law AB 3034, The Peer Review 
Group’s duty is to evaluate the CHSRA’s funding plans and prepare its independent judgment as 
to the feasibility and the reasonableness of those plans, appropriateness of assumptions, analyses 
and estimates, and any observations or evaluations it deems necessary. 

Californians Advocating Responsible Rail Design tCARRO) ~ Californians Advocating 
Responsible Rail Design is a citizens' grassroots network that initially formed in response to 
community concerns about the California High-Speed Rail Project and presents themselves as 
“volunteers who want to help keep the public informed on this transportation mega-project.” 

III. History of the California High-Speed Rail Project 


In General 

In 1996, the CHSRA was created, as an independent state entity charged with designing a 
high-speed train system for the state. CHSRA first introduced a plan in 2000 for a system that 
would linlt all of California’s major population centers, including the San Francisco Bay Area, 
Los Angeles, Sacramento, the Inland Empire, Orange County, and San Diego, The Safe, Reliable 
High-Speed Passenger Train Bond Act for the 2 1st Century, AB 3034, was presented to the 
legislature in September of 2002 and provided for the issuance of $9.95 billion in general 
obligation bonds for passenger tail in the State. The bond measure was removed from the ballot 
twice, first in 2004 and again in 2006, but finally went to the voters on November 4, 2008.’ 
California voters approved Proposition ! A with 52.7 percent of the vote. 

Proposition lA 

Finances: Proposition] A authorized the state to sell $9.95 billion in general obligation bonds to 
fund: (1) pre-construction activities and consfiruction of a high-speed passenger train system in 
California ($9 billion), and (2) capital improvements to passenger rail systems that expand 
capacity', improve safety, or enable train riders to connect to the high-speed h'ain system ($950 
million). The bond funds would be. available when appropriated by the Legislature. However, 
the bond funds can only be used for one-half of the total cost of consti uction of each conidor or 


' Under California law, any bill that calls for tlie issuance of general obligation bonds must be adopted by each 
house of the State Legislature by a two-thiids vote, signed by (he Governor, and approved by a niajorify of voters. 
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segment of a corridor. Proposition I A requires CHSRA to seek private and oflier public funds to 
cover the remaining costs and also limits the amount of bond funds that can be used to fund 
certain pre-construction and administrative activities. 

These general obligation bonds are backed by the state, meaning that California is 
required to pay the principal and interest on the bonds out of the State’s General Fund. At the 
time in 2008, it was estimated that the cost to the General Fund would be $647 million per year. 

The Project: The bond funds for the high-speed rail project were authorized to develop and 
construct the system connecting San Francisco Transbay Terminal to Los Angeles Union Station 
and Anaheim, and link the state’s population centers, including Sacramento, the San Francisco 
Bay Area, the Central Valley, Los Angeles, the Inland Empire, Orange Coimty, and San Diego. 

Proposition 1 A defined Phase 1 as the corridor between San Francisco Transbay Terminal 
and Los Angeles Union Station and Anaheim. Phase II would include the extension of the high- 
speed rail line to Sacramento in the north and San Diego in the south, via the Inland Empire. 
Specifically, the bond funds are only allowed to be used on 7 corridors: 

» Sacramento to Stockton to Fresno; 
o San Francisco Transbay Terminal to San .lose to Fresno; 

« Oakland to San Jose; 

» Fresno to Bakersfield to Palmdale to Los Angeles Union Station; 
o Los Angeles Union Station to Riverside to San Diego; 
o Los Angeles Union Station to Anaheim to Irvine; and 
» Merced to Stockton to Oakland and San Francisco via the Altamont Corridor. 

Proposition 1 A also established perfonnance goals for the project, including that the 
project be an electric train capable of sustained maximum speeds of no less than 200 mph; it be 
able to achieve operating headway (time between successive trains) of 5 minutes or less; there be 
no more than 24 stations; there be no requirement to change trains to travel between stations on 
each, corridor; and that stations be located with good access to local mass transit or otlier modes. 
Proposition 1 A also establi.5hed travel times on corridors not to exceed the following; 

» San Francisco-Los Angeles Union Station: two hours, 40 minutes. 

» Oakland-Los Angeles Union Station; two hours, 40 minutes. 
o San Francisco-San Jose: 30 minutes, 
o San Jose-Los Angeles: two hours, 10 minutes. 
o San Diego-Los Angeles; one hour, 20 minutes, 
o Inland Empire-Los Angeles: 30 minutes. 

» Sacramento-Los Angeles: two hours, 20 minutes. 

The following is a map of the project from the CHSRA’s 2012 Draft Business Plan: 
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Extiitjit 2-S. Phase; 1 System — San Francisco to Los Angeles/Anaheim 



Tl}ls "onc-scat ride" atiows oposscnfi'cv to ride hlgh aix-cd rail oil the way/rotn Son Froncisco to ios Angeles 
and on to Analwlin. 


AccprataMUiiMd Oversight Process: Proposition 1 A also required accountability and 
oversight of the authority’s use of bond funds authorized for the project. In general, the bond 
funds must be appropriated by the Legislature and approved by the Governor. Proposition 1 A 
established the Peer Review Group with members that are experts on high-speed rail, financial 
.services, and environmental planning. 

Ninety days prior to requesting appropriation from the bond funds, CHSRA is required to 
submit to the Director of Finance, the Peer Review Group, the requisite legislative committees a 
detailed funding plan for a eoiTidor, or a “usable segment” thereof, on which the funds are to be 
spent. After receiving those reports the Peer Review Group has 60 days to review and issue an 
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analysis of the appropriateness and. accuracy of the CHSRA’s assumptions underlying its 
planning, engineering, and financing plan and its viability for a project in a corridor for which it 
is seeking bond funds. The Legislature and Governor must then approve appropriation of the 
bond funds for expenditure on the project. Furthermore, once funds are appropriated. 

Proposition 1 A requires an updated funding plan be submitted and approved by the Director of 
Finance before the authorit)' can spend the bond funds.^ 

High Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Fiindine . 

The California High-Speed Rail project is the single largest beneficiary of federal funding 
from the High-Speed Intercity Passenger Rail (HSIPR) grant program under the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (P.L. 111-5) and the fiscal year 2010 Consolidated 
Appropriations Act (P.L. 1 1 1 - 1 1 7). In total, the project has been awarded $3,896 billion ($2,952 
billion from the Recovery Act, and $945 million from the FY 2010 Appropriations bill). This 
represents almost 39 percent of the total HSIPR grant fiinding awarded by the FRA. 

Most of the funding provided for the project will be utilized in California's Central 
Valley, on the Bakersfield-Fresno-Merced sections of the Phase 1 project, with the exception of 
$400 million for construction of the underground train box at the Trausbay Tennjnal in San 
Francisco, the noifh end terminus of Phase 1. However, the 50-mile San Jose to San Francisco 
segment of the project is still in a very early stage of development, analyzing different alternative 
route.s and whether the system will run at grade, on a viaduct, or in a trench or tumiel. Therefore, 
the train box will not be utilized when the Transbay Terminal opens in, 2018. 

All of the $3,896 billion awarded to the California High-Speed Rail has been obligated 
and is under contract. However, only $142 million has actually been spent, $47 million for 
environmental studies and preliminary engineering work and $95 million for Transbay Terminal 
train box design and construction. All federal funds provided tlirough tire Recovery Act must be 
completely spent by September 30, 2017, under the federal appropriations law "five-year rule" 

(31 U.S.C. §1552). 

Summary of Prior CH.SRA Business Plans 

Over the history of the project CHSRA has issued several business plans for the project, 
which have outlined to varying degrees, the details of the project and its estimated costs. A 
number of these plans have been reviewed by the LAO, which submits its recommendations to 
the State Legislature. The following outlines the highlights of those plans and the LAO’s 
reviews. 

CHSRA’s 2000 Business Plan : CHSRA produced its 2000 Business Plan (2000 Plan) which 
envisioned a 700-inile iiigh speed train .system reaching speeds of 200 mph on dedicated, grade- 
separated tracks by 2020. The 2000 Plan projected capital costs to be $25 billion. CHSRA made 


^ California Secretary of State, Official Voter Information Gnide, Proposition lA: Reliable High-Speed Passenger 
Train Bond Act, November, 4. 2008. 
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several recommendations to the Governor and Legislature on steps to initiate funding and 
environmental processes? 

CHSRA’s 2008 Business Plan : On November 7, 2008, three days after Proposition I A was 
approved by California voters, CHSRA released an updated 2008 Business Plan (2008 Plan), 
which estimated that building Phase I, San Francisco-to-Los Angeles/Anaheim, w'ould cost 
between $32.8-$33.6 billion and be completed by 2020. The federal share of those costs was 
assumed to be $12-$ 16 billion. 

On March 17, 2009, the Legislative Analyst’s Office reported to the California Senate 
Transportation and Housing Authoiity on the CHSRA and its 2008 Plan. The LAO noted that 
the 2008 Plan was “very general” and did not provide any sense of how CHSRA would develop, 
construct, and operatethe project. LAO recommended that before bond funds were appropriated 
CHSRA should supply more specifics on system details, description of steps to .seciu e funding, 
timeline of project milestones, and mitigation strategies for project risks.'' 

CHRSA’s 2009 Business Plan : The 2009-2010 State Budget required that CHSRA update its 
2008 Plan and submit it to the .Toiiit Legislative Budget Committee by December 15, 2009, 
including specific information required by the law. The 2009 Plan increased the estimated cost 
of the project from approximately $33 billion to $42,6 billion, The federal share of those costs 
also increased to a range of $ 1 7-$ 1 9 billion. The 2009 Plan did not change the projected 
completion date for Phase I of 2020. 

On January 1 1, 2010, the LAO reported to llie California Assembly Transportation 
Committee on the CHSRA and its 2009 Plan. The LAO noted that the 2009 Plan was more 
informative in some areas, but its discussion of risk was inadequate and its timeline identified 
few deliverables or milestones to measure progress. For example, the LAO noted that the 2009 
Plan barely addressed the risk of incoixectly projecting rideiship and “was unclear in what order 
various events would occur,” The LAO also noted that federal fiinding expectations were 
“highly uncertain” explaining the plan assumed $17-19 billion in federal funds over six years. 
The LAO also explained that an operating subsidy may be necessary to attract private funding, 
and if so, provision of an operating subsidy would be a violation of Proposition 1 A. * 

May 2011 LAO Reno it 

On May 10, 201 1, the LAO released a more detailed report entitled “High-Speed Rail is 
at a Critical .Timcture” based on the 2009 Plan and project progress thus far. I’he report noted a 
number of serious problems that threatened the successful development of the project,^ 


■’ CHSRA, “High-Speed Rail System Business Plan,” Executive Summary, pp, I -4. 

' LAO, "The High-Speed Rail Authority," Presentation to Senate Transportation and Housiiig Committee, Mar. 1 7, 

2009. 

' LAO, “The 2009 Higii-Speed Rail Business Plan," Presentation to Assembly Transportation Committee, .tan. 1 1 , 

2010 . 

* Lcgi.slative Analyst’s Office, “High-Speed Rail is at a Critical Juncture,” (May 2001 Report) May 10, 201 1, p. 6. 
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Regarding funding concerns, the LAO explained that federal funding expectations 
seemed “unrealistic” given the current fiscal climate, and that other funding sources were 
“unclear.” It also explained that the State could face increased debt service costs of $1 billion for 
20 years.^ The LAO also again raised concern that if tlie project did not meet its projected 
ridership it would require an operating subsidy, which is prohibited by Proposition lA. 

Regarding the federal project requirements, the LAO explained that because all ARRA 
funds had to be spent by 2017, the FRA required that federal funds for construction be spent on 
the rail line segment in the Central Valley. LAO reported the assumption was that there would 
be little opposition to construction in the Central Valley. 

As to the CHSRA’s slructure and staffing, the LAO stated that the CHSlfA’s board 
lacked relative accounfabilitj' to the executive or legislative branches. The LAO also reported 
that the CHSRA relied heavily on consultants, with a staff of 19, but a team of 604 consultants, 
questioning whether the staff could effectively manage so many consultants. 

Finally, LAO identified that the Legislature “lacks a detailed business plan to guide 
multi-million dollar decision it must make.”* Noting that the 2009 Plan did not estimate the total 
costs for all phases, the LAO expressed concern that the cost estimates that were included ($43 
billion for Phase I), were outdated. By way of reference, the LAO explained the cost of the 
segment between Fresno and Bakersfield increased 57 percent to $4.5 billion, and if the whole 
Phase I followed suit, costs would be closer to $67 billion. The LAO observed that “there is a 
significant risk to the state that the statewide high-speed rail system envisioned in Proposition 1 A 
will never be fully completed.”’ LAO explained that starting with the Central Valley 
constnaCtion could leave the State with only a segment or two ultimately constructed, but 
recommended construction of end segments first, like Los Angeles to Analreitn or San Franoi.sco 
to San Jose, would provide greater benefit to tire State’s overall transportation system. However, 
given the FRA’s “impractical restriction” of federal funds to the Central Val ley construction, the 
I...AO recommended the State seek federal flexibility regarding the timing of con.striiction and the 
choosing for itself which segment to construct first.'* 

Pursuant to a request of the Senate Select Committee on T-Tigh-Speed Rail, the Peer 
Review Group reviewed the May 201 1 LAO Report. The Peer Review Group agreed with the 
LAO and stressed that the following months would be the last chance for the Legislature and 
Governor to influence plans for the project, as future changes would increase costs. The Peer 
Review Group expressed concern with tlie cost estimates stating “the actual cost of the project is 
still iinlsnown with any degiee of confidence but the cost is ‘trending upward.’”" 

Given the questionable funding situation, the Peer Review Group explained that there 
was a clear risk “whatever is started will not be finished and whatever is finished may have only 


’ In California, because debt service on the general obligation bonds conies from the General Fund, those debt 
service payments must compete for General Fund monies with other stale programs like schools and universities. 
' May 201 1 Report, p. 

^ May 2011 Repoit, p. 16. 

May 2011 Repoit, p. 15. 

' ‘ Peer Review Group, Comment on the LAO Report, p. 3, 
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limited utility.”'^ Elaborating on the LAO’s concerns about starting in the Cential Valley, the 
Peer Review Group slated that constructing tlie Central Valley portion first “would yield an asset 
of very little value if tlie project cannot be funded beyond this segment alone. . . . and would not 
actually demonstrate high-speed sendee because it would not be electrified.”'^ The Peer Review 
Group reiterated LAO’s recommendation that the construction begin at one of the end segments. 

The Peer Review Group agreed tiiat LAO was reasonable in its conclusion that there is 
greater risk to the State of partial completion by starting in the middle rather than upgrading the 
end segments. The Group agreed that tlie State should seek revision of sequencing and spending 
with FRA before the Legislature decides how to proceed and before construction commitments 
are made. 


rV. Current Developments 


Draft 201 2 Business Plan 

On November 1, 201 1, CHSRA released its Draft 20 12 Business Plan for review and 
submitted to tlie Legislature its Funding Plan on November 3, 201 1 , pursuant to Proposition 1 A’s 
requirement that it do so at least 90 days prior to requesting a appropriation from the bond act. 
The Funding Plan primarily incoiporates by reference the 2012 Business Plan. 

Funding Changes : The 2012 Business Plan estimated the cost of completing Phase I would more 
than double, from $43 billion to a rangeof $98,5-$ 1 17.6 billion.''* Though tlie plan assiuiies no 
federal ftindiiig FYs 2012-14, beginning in 201 5 ihe plan assumes federal grants totaling more 
than $52 billion, as follows: 


Id. at 5. 

CHSRA, “California High-Speed Rail Program Draft 2012 Business Plan,” November 1,201 1, pp. 8-1-8 
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i Draft 2012 Biisinm Plan'* 

t Federal Funding Projeclions 

Fiscal Year 

Anioimt 

2015 

$881 million 

2016 

$907 million 

2017 

$935 million 

2018 

$1,444 billion 

2019 

$1,488 billion 

2020 

$i. 572 billion 

2021 

$2,831 billion 

2022 

$3,299 billion 

2023 

$3,665 billion 

Two-year hkiliis relying an private sector fimding 

of $4. 5 billion each year 

2026 

$3,165 billion 

202? 

$4,564 billion 

2028 

$4,695 billion 

2029 

$4,843 billion 

2030 

$4,988 billion 

2031 

$5,138 billion 

2032 

$5,283 billion 

2033 

$2,336 billion 


Source: CHSRA Draft 20 i 2 Business Plan 

Proiect S equ encing C hanges: The completion date for Phase I was pushed back 13 years to 
2033. The 2012 Business Plan proposes to first use the committed funds of $6 billion to 
construct the “Initial Constniotion Segment” (ICS) from south of Merced to north of 
Bakersfield.'*’ The ICS would connect Fresno (population of 900,000) and Bakersfield 
(population of 600,000). Los Angeles has a population of 1 9 million and the San Francisco Bay 
Area, 6.4 iniliion. Once the ICS is completed, no high-speed rail train will operate on it, as it 
will not be electrified and is not a usable segment. Instead, the 2012 Plan proposes allowed 
Amtrak’s San Joaquin service through the Central Valley, but it is unclear when Amtrak would 
begin using the high-speed tracks. 


As compiled by Transportalion Weekly, Thursday, Novembers, 2011. 
Draft 20! 2 Busine.ss Plan, p. 8-4. 

” Draft 2012 Business Plan, p. 9-9. 
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Wliiie the concept of the ICS is new to tlie 2012 Plan and is not a usable segment, the 
2012 Plan identifies two possible usable segments that will conshveted sometime in the future 
once the ICS is complete: ( 1 ) the Initial Operating Segment North from Bakeraiieki to Merced 
and San Jose (lOS-N); and (2) fee Initial Operating Segment South from Merced to the San 
Fernando Valley. CHSRA does not cominit to which lOS it would construct after the ICS is 
completed; however, the ICS is part of both lOS-N and lOS-S.** The .following chart outlines 
the ftroposed construction schedule for completion of Phase 1. 


Californut HiKh Speed RaU Authority 


E>4hltolt ES-1. Capital costs? for phased sections (faWloits 20ia§> 





Initial 

Construction 

Section 

3.30 niilest 

Fiesno-BoltersfWd 

Provides track and 
structures to support 
system spine 

5.2 


iOS-Norlh 

230 miies 

Bakersfield to 
Merced and San 

Jose 

Supports 220 mph HSR 
service; Includes trains and 
systems. RIdershIp and 
revenues sufficient to 
attract private partidpatfon. 
Contois with 
reglonal/local rail for 
blended operations 

39.4 to 2f>.4 

24.6 to 31.7 

lOS-Suuth 

300 miles 

Merced to the Son 
Fernando Valley 

Supports 220 mph HSR 
service; includes trains and 
systems. Ridership and 
rev^ues sufficient tn 
attract private participation. 
Connects with 
rcglonsl/focal rail for 
blended operadons. 

23.4 to aS.B 

2«.6 to 31.0 

Bay to Busin 

410 miles 

San Jose and 

Merced to the San 
Fernando Vrtii*ry 

First HSR service to connect : 
the San Francisco Any area 
with the Los Angeles Basin. 

14,2 to 17.3 

40.8 10 4.8.3 

Ph«.sc 1 

0iend«id 

S20 miles 

Son Francisco to 

Los Angeles/ 
Anaheim 

Builds on Bay to fiasfn with ; 
■ blended operations with 
existing commuter/lntcrclty 
rail, and additional Improve- 
fpents for a one scatride, 
connecting downtown San 
Francisco and Los Angeles/ 
Anaheim. Caltraln corridor 
etnctrtfled for HSR, and r»ew 
dedicated lines Into tos 
Angeles and Anaheim 

14,3 to 18.0 

S4.9 to 66.3 

full Phase 1 

S20 miios 

San Francisco to 

Los Angeles/ 
Anaheim 

Continues dedicated high- 
speed alignment In full from 
San Jose to Satt Fraj>clsco 
and into Los 
Angcles/Anaheim. 

8.2 to 10.5 

65.4 to 74.5 


^ Decision on which lOS to advance will be made at a future date, as descrllji'.d in Chapter 2, A Phased 


Implementation Strategy. 

® Ranges reflect the diffensnee between the cornbinatiem of lowest cost feasible options and the combination of 
highest cost feasible options, 


Source; CHSRA Draft 2012 Business Plan 


'* Draft 2012 Eftisincss Plan, pp. 2-1 ! - 2-16. 
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FRA Envi ronmenfai Reviea' 

Transpoilation projects in California are subject to the California Environmental Quality 
Act(CEQA). If federal funds are utilized, the project is also subject to the requirements of the 
NEPA. CEQA is generally considered to be even stricter in its requirements for analysis of 
environmental impacts md mitigation for such impacts than NEPA. CHSRA is the lead agency 
for meeting CEQA and NEPA rcquirefflents, and FRA is the federal agency charged with 
ensuring that NEPA requirements have been satisfial. 

Phase 1 of the project is a tola! of 520 miles, from San Francisco to Los Angeles Union 
Station and Anaheim. Due to the large scope of the project, enviromnental review is being 
conducted in two parte: a statewide program-level environmental impact review (EiR, under 
CEQA) and environmental impact statement (EIS, under NEPA), followed by a more speci fic 
project-level EIR/EIS of each segment of the system. Each project segment is moving ttaough 
this process at a different pace. 


’ w Elnviroomenial Ueview Suftts 

-''I J- V ^ - 

Phase 1 Segment 


San Francisco-San .lose (50 miles) 

Preparing Draft EIS for Fall 2012 review 

San Jose-Mcrccd (125 miles) 

Alternatives Analysis 

Merced-Fresno (60 miles) 

Preparing Draft EIS; preferred alternatives will 
be adopted by CHSRA 12/13/11. Record of 
Decision: Spring 2012 

Fresno-BakersfieU (1 13 miles) 

Supplemental Draft EIS,, Final EIS to be 
drafted in 2012. Record of Decision: 

December 20 12 

Bakersfield-Palmdale (85 miles) 

Alternatives Analysis 

Palmdale-Los Angeles (58 miles) 

Supplemental Alternatives Analysis 

Los Angeles-Anaheim (29 miles) 

Preparing Draft EIS for Fall 2012 review 


The ICS from Merced to Bakersfield is scheduled to begin construction after Record.^ of 
Decision are issued by FRA on both Merced-Fresno and Fresno-Bakeretleid segments, probably 
in 20 1 3. Coiisti-uclion of the ICS is expected to be completed by the end of 20 1 7. 
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V. Causes of Concern 

Conce rns wifli Increased Costs and Tim e 

The 2012 Business Plan outlined flie increase to the cost of the project to nearly $100 
billion and an extension of the c-ompletion date to 2033. The heavy reliance on federal funding 
for the project in the 2012 Plan also raises concerns about whetlier the project is feasible, 
especially in light of Congress de-funding the HSIPR Progtam. The following chart illustrates 
how the costs of the project have risen since 2000. 


1 Caril'orriia iligh 

-Speed Hail FrojeeCs Kisiiiu Costs t.harl 

Flan or Report 

2000 CHSRA Business Plan 

listiinatcd Costs (Phase 1) 

$25 biilioii 

Coni|dc1iiju Datf iPhast- 1) 1 
2020 

2008 CHSRA Business Flan 

.$32.8 -$33.6 billion 

2020 

2009 CHSRA Business Plan 

$42.6 billion 

2020 

May 201 1 LAO Report 

$67 billion 

2020 

Draft 2012 CHSRA Business Plan 

$98.5 -$117.6 billion 

2033 


Because Proposition 1 A requires that a Funding Plan be .submitted prior to appropriation 
Qfbohd funds, both houses of the California Legislature held hearings on the 201 2 Plan and 
Fanding Plan. On November 29, 201 1, the Assembly Transportation Committee held a hearing, 
at which a number of Assembly Members questioned the rising costs, the wisdom of beginning 
with the Centra! Valley segment, and the ridership models upon which the plans were based. 

The LAO mtide a presentation at the hearing and testified thatthe Funding Plan “does not meet 
the fequirements of Proposition lA” because it only identifies committed funding for the ICS, 
which is not a usable segment'*’ 3'he LAO also reiterated the future funding sources are “highly 
speculative" and further ihderal funding “appears doubtful,” making it “increasingly likely that 
the ICS may be all that is ever built.”^° 

Assembly Members also expressetl concern that the ridership projections, which were 
integral to tlie revenue projectioas, were unrealistically optimistic. Furthermore, conce;rn.s were 
raised that the State’s General Fund would be responsible for any further State funding needs, 
which would compete with education and other needs. The Peer Review Group also testified 
that it would be preferable to the start construction at the end segments and not in the middle. 

Similarly, the California Senate held ajoiiit hearing on December 5, 2011, at which many 
of the same concerns were raised. LAO again affirmed its belief that the Funding Plan violates 
Proposition 1 A. Several Senators also raised concerns regarding where the remaining projected 
$98..5 billion would come from and questioned the wisdom of constructing the ICS first. 


LAO, High-Speed Rail Authority; Tlie Draft 20)2 Business Plan and Funding Plan (LA 020 12 Presentation), 
Presentation lo As.sembly Transportation Committee, November 29, 201 1, p. 6 
LAO 2012 PreseBtatiori, pp. 6-8. 
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Pending Lawsuit 


On November 14, 201 1 , two individuals and Kings Comity filed a lawsuit against the 
CHSRA, Governor Brown, and other state officials alleging that the planned Initial Construction 
Segment in the Central Valley would violate Proposition 1 A, thereby making it ineligible for 
bonds funds. The lawsuit seeks to temporarily and peinianently enjoin bond funds from being 
used to construct the Initial Construction Segment.^' While the lawsuit is in its preliminary 
stages, the CHSRA plans to discuss this lawsuit at its Board meeting on December 13, 2011. 

The lawsuit appears to draw on the LAO’s concerns regarding whether using the bond funds for 
construction of the ICS would violate Proposition lA. 

Eroding Citizen Support 

Upon release of CHSRA’s most recent Business Plan and Funding Plan and subsequent 
State-level hearings, a Field Poll was released tliat showed that Californians want an opportunity 
to vote “no” on high-speed rail. Nearly two-thirds of voters (64 percent) want the Legislature to 
call for a re-vote. According to the poll, 59 percent of voters said they would reject the $9 
billion bond measure from 2008, including 37 percent of those who voted for the bond measure 
in 2008. Even prior to the release of this poll, some state legislators proposed introducing 
legislation to put the bojid measure back on the ballot in 2012. A summary of tlie Field Poll is 
included in Attachment 1 . 


VI. U.S. Congi'essional Initiatives 

In the 1 12th Congress, several legislative initiatives have been introduced regarding high- 
speed rail in California. Major legislative initiatives focusing specifically on the California. 
High-Speed Rail Project include: 

H.R. 761 - San. Joaquin Valley Transportation Enliancement Act of 201 1 (Introduced 2/18/2011) 
- Rep. Devin Nunes (R-CA). This legislation would allow the State of California to redirect 
federal high-speed rail funding to finance roadway improvements along the State Route 99 
corridor. 

H.R, 3 143 - To freeze tlie availability of Federal funding for higii speed rail projects in 
California, and for other purposes (Introduced 10/7/201 1) - Rep. Kevin McCarthy (R-CA). This 
legislation would prohibit the obligation of expenditure or any federal Hinds for high speed rail 
projects in California until after September 30, 2012. The legislation would also require the 
Comptroller General to submit a report to Congress making a number of assessments regarding 
high-speed rail in California. 


Complaint for Petitioners, .lolin Tos; Aaron Fnkuda and County ofKings v. California High Speed Rail 
Authoritv', Sacramento Superior Court Case No. 34-2001-00113919. 
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VII. Invited Witnesses 


The Hoxiorable Joseph S2abo 
Administrator 

Federal Railroad Administetion 

Roelof Van Ark 
CEO 

California High Speed Rail Authority 

The Honorable Jeny Amante 
Maj'or of Tustin, California 

onrf Member. Orange County Transportation Authority Board of Directors 

The Honorable Ashley Swearengin 
Mayor of Fresno, California 

Greg Gatzka 
Director 

Kings County Community Development Agency 

Elizabeth Alexis 
Co-founder 

Californians Advocating Responsible Rail Design 

Kole Upton 
Vice President 
Preserve Our Heritage 
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Attachment 1 


California Field Poll Questions on High Sneed Rail 
Survey conducted Nov. 15-27, 201 1 of 1,000 registered voters. Margin of error +/- 4.4%. 

“...[D]o you favor or oppose the legislature putting the 9 billion dollar state bond package to another 
public vote in next year's statewide elections?” 



Favor Another 

Oppose Another 

No Opinion 


Vote 

Vote 

Vote 

Statewide Total 

64% 

30% 

6% 

Paitv Reeistratinn 
Democrats 

57% 

35% 

8% 

Republicans 

66% 

29% 

5% 

Noii-Parlisan/Other 

73% 

22% 

5% 

Awareness of Proiect 

Have heard 

66% 

29% 

5% 

Have not heard 

56% 

36% 

8% 

Vote in 2008 on Prop. 1 A 

Voted Yes 

64% 

30% 

6% 

Voted No 

64% 

33% 

3% 

DNV/Don’l Recall 

63% 

28% 

9% 


“Suppose that 9 billion dollars in state bonds for the California High, Speed Rail project >vere put before 
voters again in a statewide election ballot. If the election were being held today, would you vote YES to 
approve or NO to reject this bond package?” 



Yes, to Approve 

No, to Reject 

Undecided 

Statewide Total 

31% 

59% 

10% 

Paitv Registration 

Democrats 

40% 

49% 

11% 

Republicans 

21% 

73% 

6% 

"Non-Partisan/Other 

27% 

61% 

12% 

Awareness of Project 

Have heard 

32% 

58% 

10% 

Have not heard 

26% 

63% 

11% 

Vote in 2008 on Prop. 1 A 

Voted Yes 

53% 

37% 

10% 

Voted No 

3% 

96% 

1% 

DNV/Don't Recall 

28% 

57% 

15% 
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CALIFORNIA’S HIGH-SPEED RAIL PLAN: 
SKYROCKETING COSTS AND 
PROJECT CONCERNS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 2011 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m. in Room 
2167, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Mica (Chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Mr. Mica. Good morning. I would like to call this hearing of the 
House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee to order, and 
welcome everyone this morning. 

The topic of today’s hearing is, “California’s High-Speed Rail 
Plan,” and its subtitle is, “Skyrocketing Costs and Project Con- 
cerns.” This is the second in a series of hearings on the national 
high-speed rail program. 

And we are pleased to have, as the order of business, first of all 
we will hear opening statements from members of the T&I com- 
mittee. And then we have a Members panel, and we have very ac- 
tive interest from Members of the California delegation who have 
been invited to testify. And then we have an additional panel with 
Mr. Szabo and others, officials Federal and local, and stakeholders 
in the California project. 

So, with that as the order of business, we will go ahead and pro- 
ceed, and I will start with an opening statement. And then we will 
yield to Members as they arrive. 

Well, let me say, first of all, I consider myself a strong advocate 
of high-speed rail. We worked on the PRIIA, the Passenger Rail In- 
vestment and Improvement Act, which President Bush signed. And 
one of the provisions of that bill was to set some parameters for 
high-speed rail. And within that legislation there were a number 
of corridors identified, and the California corridor was one of those 
corridors identified as having potential for high-speed rail. 

I have done everything I can to support high-speed rail. I was 
pleased when President Obama initially signaled and actually 
worked and got some substantial funding, $8 billion, for high-speed 
rail, and included that in the American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act. Congress additionally appropriated another $2.5 billion. So we 
had a total of $10.5 billion, a fairly significant amount of money, 
which you could actually have at least launched, hopefully, a suc- 
cessfully model for high-speed rail in the country. 

Instead, what we saw take place is that Amtrak, who sort of 
dominated the process, and FRA, who went along with overseeing 

( 1 ) 
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the distribution of funds and ^ants, ended up getting nearly 98 
percent — Amtrak ended up getting about 98 percent of the projects. 

Unfortunately, the entire high-speed rail program has turned 
into sort of a bait and switch operation. And most of the projects 
that we have and nothing of the 70-some projects that were ap- 
proved, and Amtrak has say over, none of them really achieve, ei- 
ther by U.S. standards or international standards, high speed, and 
most are snail-speed trains. 

We heard last week a rundown of other projects touted as high- 
speed, some in the Midwest and other locations, which achieve — 
the highest speed, I think, is about 80 miles an hour, on average, 
which does not classify anywhere near 110 or today 150, which is 
common in Europe and Asia, and the President also often cites as 
models. 

So, the one hope for high-speed rail of all the projects that were 
chosen was California. And California seems to be imploding every 
day. The California project is turning out to be an additional dis- 
aster in a long list of projects touted for high-speed rail. The major 
problems that we see with California — and I will just summarize 
them — these are just some of the headlines that we picked off the 
Internet. In fact, there were so many of them, I said to the staff, 
“Just put up a sampling.” But all of them clearly demonstrate that 
the California project is in dire straits. And the problems are, as 
I identify them, pretty simple. 

First, any project, particularly for transportation, mass transpor- 
tation, has to start with what they call an initial operating sec- 
tion — lOS. And they, unfortunately, chose a location that doesn’t 
serve many people. There are more cows and vegetables, I guess, 
along the corridor that they chose than riders. And by picking the 
wrong location, I think they set off on the wrong foot. 

The second thing that we have found with this project is — and 
it isn’t something that we came up with, but the State came up 
with — was just within the last month. The cost is — the projected 
cost has doubled from $42.6 billion to $98.5 billion, or could be as 
high as $117 billion, depending on future alignments. That is — the 
cost overruns aren’t bad enough by itself, but the completion date 
is pushed back 13 years, from 2020 to 2033, which means that you 
would have a huge operational subsidy for a very weak ridership 
passenger route until, again, you completed the system. And even 
then the numbers for ridership are questionable. 

And finally, I am told that because of this situation with the way 
the project seems to be imploding, that we will not have vehicles 
that will be able to achieve high speed, even in this first segment. 
So what we will have is another snail-speed train at extremely ex- 
pensive infrastructure cost. 

So, those are my concerns. And again, our committee tries to be 
responsible for looking out for the taxpayer interest in these 
projects. This project, by itself, consumes, I think, 36 percent of all 
the high-speed rail funds. It may be as high as 40 percent. And so, 
it is a very serious concern to the committee that, in fact, we have 
a huge amount of the money that Congress has designated in a 
project that will not show success. 

I would like to see success. I have been a strong advocate of the 
Northeast Corridor, since we own that right of way. Amtrak oper- 
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ates service and we have 20 percent of the population density of 
the United States and all the intermodal connectors. 

Finally, I have heen out to Fresno and looked at the route and 
heard from some of the folks. Unfortunately, some of the commu- 
nities do not have either the population or the fixed infrastructure 
connections or service available to make the project a success. 

So, those are some of the basic concerns that I have. We want 
to hear from Members of the California delegation. First we will 
hear from them on our panel, and then those who have joined us 
and will provide their testimony today. 

So with those comments, I am pleased to yield to the ranking 
member, Mr. Rahall. 

Mr. Rahall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no opening state- 
ment, just an observation. For the past 10 years I have served as 
ranking member and then chairman of the House Natural Re- 
sources Committee. And I watched you guys fight over water. Now 
I am coming over here to Transportation and Infrastructure, and 
you are fighting over trains. It is like a never-ending TV reality 
show. That is the end of my comments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Let’s see. We have — in order of seniority, let me go 
now to Mr. Miller, who is a Member of the California delegation, 
and a member of our committee. 

Mr. Miller of California. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I enjoyed the ranking member’s comment about fighting. I 
think we have some disagreement here without a problem. I appre- 
ciate my colleagues from California coming here today. And Chair- 
man Mica, I really appreciate the time you have taken to go to 
California to look at our cow patch. That is the proposed link of the 
first part of this system. 

But, you know, the problem we have is California is about 37 
million people today. And by 2030, it is going to increase by an- 
other 25 percent to 46 million. And transportation is a huge issue, 
without a doubt. And many of us here on the panel, a few on the 
right here, we all represent an area that knows what Long Beach 
and the LA County harbor can do to our areas, because it is tre- 
mendously impactive on us. About $250 billion worth of trade goods 
come through our districts. 

And the high-speed rail proposal has two options. It could be- 
come a debt-laden drag on the California and U.S. economy, or it 
could lead the way to an — employment, fiscal responsibility, and in- 
novation. But the facts that have been presented in the past and 
we look at in the future raise tremendous concern. We have to look 
at ridership, the route, risk mitigation, and where the high-speed 
rail fits in to the future of California. 

Just 3 years ago, they proposed it would be $33 billion to draft 
it and complete it, and now we are talking about $98.5 billion, 
money that California clearly doesn’t have. And some of the projec- 
tions are using funds that, clearly. Congress doesn’t have to give, 
either. 

Current ridership forecasts they are still using 2007 models. I 
don’t know why that is. It is 2011. So we are using outdated rider- 
ship numbers already. 
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We are looking at high-speed rail building on an interstate sys- 
tem comparing to the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, where significant 
revenue streams and major Federal participation occurred. 

But we are looking at $50 billion in Federal monies that is not 
there to do this project. When you look at qualified tax credit 
bonds, thinking about $12.4 billion. If we are going to get 2 percent 
of that $50 billion, that is a billion dollars. That leaves us about 
a $11.9 billion shortfall. 

Recent polls, about two-thirds who have voted believe California 
should vote on the State high-speed rail project. Nearly two-thirds 
say that they would vote no. Main reason is due to the changes in 
the estimated cost and completion dates. 

Now, I would like to submit for the record a letter from Cali- 
fornia State Legislature and the information requested in the letter 
from the California High-Speed Rail Authority, that it may be a 
part of the record. 

Without objection, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mica. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 
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CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


STATE CARTOJ. 
SACRAME.VTO, CAUr-ORNIA 
95814 


Date: December 8, 20! 1 

California High-Speed-Rai! Authority 
Attention: Michael Rossi, Board Member 
770 L Street, Suite 800 
Sacramento CA 95814 

RE: Draft Business Plan follow-up questions 

Dear Mr. Rossi: 

Over the past several weeks since the release of the California High Speed Rail 
Commission (HSRA) Draft 2012 Business Plan, you and other members of the Authority 
have testified before a number of Assembly and Senate panels. In those hearings, you 
have offered to assist Assemblymembers and Senators to answer specific questions 
pertaining to the finance plan. We appreciate your commitment to transparency, and in 
recognition of the urgency surrounding the project, are working with staff to ensure that 
we have the information we need to make the decisions necessary to properly assess the 
plan and the system it proposes to build. 

You will recall that at the Assembly hearing on November 29, 201 1, the HSRA board 
members and the board were provided with a list of questions and a request for a written 
response to the Committee from the Authority. Since that hearing date, the Members of 
the Assembly and Senate have had more time to review the Draft Business Plan and have 
some additional questions. Due to the time constraints with regard to funding, we 
respectfully request that you expeditiously provide the fiscal and policy Committees on 
both houses of the Legislature, and our personal offices, with written responses to the 
following questions and our request for materials by no later than January 6, 2012: 

1) The complete set of assumptions and estimates, in one distinct document, for 
the entire 2012 draft business plan, by phase. 

2) In the previous letter we mentioned that your business plan does not include 
any costs for security related activities designed to prevent a terrorist attack. 
As a follow-up to the previous inquiry^ 
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You will recall, prior to the terrorist attacks on our airports security was at a 
minimum level. However, following the attacks of September 1 1th, 2001, our 
airport security had to be enhanced, at tremendous cost and at great 
inconvenience to the traveling public, in fact adding additional time to tlieir 
traveling experience. 

a. Although you appear to believe that the HST will be immune from 
terrorist attacks, what steps do you envision would need to be taken should 
such an attack OCCUR? 

b. When security is added, how much additional time will security add to 
overall travel times? 

c. By what means, and at what cost, both for equipment and personnel, will 
you ensure the security of the entire 500 miles of phase one and phase two 
tracks and train sets? These costs must be built into your model as it will 
likely impact ticket prices to pay for the added staffing and equipment, 
and correspondingly you must account for this impact to ridership as 
operational costs would rise resulting in a need to increase ticket prices to 
fund these activities. 

d. Please provide the updated ridership, and revenue forecasts to account for 
the changes that these activities will have on ticket price, as well as, 
ridership. Please account for this change during the first year following 
such a tragedy, (taking into consideration the added cost and added time to 
clear security) and for each of the following five years. These 
considerations, including the added cost of equipment and personnel 
must be accounted for in the final business plan. 

3) Assemblywoman Harkey’s prior letter raised questions pertaining to the new 
Initial Construction Section (ICSh After careful consideration of this 
issue we find that we have some additional questions to add to those inquiries 
as. originally posed in the November 29* letter. To reiterate, the plan states 
that a 140 mile section of track in the central valley, from just south of Merced 
to just north of Bakersfield, can be used by the Amtrak’s San Joaquin service, 
cutting travel time by as much as 45 minutes. 

a. What would be the cost to connect the two systems? 

b. What level of revenues should we anticipate, per seat or per train should 
this activity ensue? 

c. Can the HSR tracks and viaducts support the higher weight of the standard 
diesel electric locomotives and older technology passenger cars used by 
Amtrak or would they need to be strengthened to support such train sets? 

d. What is the incremental cost increase required per mile to strengthen these 
tracks and viaducts? 

e. Who would pay for this enhancement, Amtrak or California? 

f. Who would pay for connecting the two systems? 

g. What would be the impact on ticket price with respect to ridership? 

h. What level of revenues are you anticipating fi'om this arrangement? 
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i. Have negotiations been undertaken with Amtrak to determine their interest 
in this arrangement? If so, please provide a synopsis of the discussions 
and associated documents. 

j. What is your fall back plan should the Initial Construction segment require 
more than tlie available $5.2 billion? 

4) Did the Authority commission a separate investment grade ridership forecast 
specifically for the north and south lOS sections? 

5) As a requirement of tlie Funding Plan, "the proposed ridership and operating 
service revenue estimate based on projected high-speed train operations on the 
corridor or usable segment" must be performed and certified by the Authority. 
Accordingly, pursuant to the Authority's Resolution #HSRA1 1-22, if such an 
investment grade ridership projection was done, did the modeling peer review 
committee established to review the Cambridge model also review these new 
ridership forecasts? 

6) The Plan [pg.3-4] states “. . . more than 300 separate cost items have been 
developed for the cost estimates.” To avoid the issue of “top line” 
aggregation, what are the details, of the cost items included? 

7) The Funding Plan requests funding for the construction of both the north and 
south lOS sections. 3^at is the total cost of these sections estimated for the 
year of construction pertaining to tliese two segments? The Business Plan 
does not clearly identify the total costs of these lOS sections, including the 
overlapping ICS. 

8) The draft Business Plan does not clearly identify the sources of funding to 
cover the costs of the construction of both lOS sections. As a requirement of 
the Funding Plan, what are the sources of funding and the anticipated time of 
receipt of those funds? 

9) Tlie Funding Plan requests funding for both lOS sections. What is the 
schedule for environmental clearances for each of these sections, including the 
approvals of necessary environmental permits? 

10) The Authority has certified in the Funding Plan that the environmental 
clearances will be performed before work on these sections can commence. Is 
construction expected to commence within either of these segments (such as 
commencing work on the ICS) prior to receipt of environmental approvals for 
either lOS? 

1 l)The Authority's Report to the Legislature, December 2009, indicates that the 
"environmental review process must be complete before a final project 
alignment can be chosen and before any construction can take place. The 
process is being conducted in accordance with the requirements of NEPA and 
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CEQA." Does NEPA or CEQA allow preliminary work to commence on 
either lOS section (the Authority intends to start construction of the ICS in 
2012) prior to the Authority's certification of the NEPA and CEQA documents 
on either lOS? 

12) What are the current plans of the Autliority to perform right-of-way 
assessments and negotiations for familand and private property acquisitions? 

13) What are the projected costs to mitigate damages to farm and agricultural 
lands in the central valley? Estimates and assumptions please. 

1 4) What is the schedule for right-of-way acquisitions for the lOS sections? 

a. Will the efforts be undertaken by Authority personnel, Caltrans 

employees, the Department of General Services, or under contract? 

b. Are the parcel acquisitions subject to the approvals of the State Public 

Works Board and the Department of Finance? 

15) Now that your business plan calls for a blended system , it nevertheless still 
proposes express trains making the trip between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in less than three hours . (Again, your projections must include a 
scenario that includes real times for the blended system accounting for the 
added time required to meet security needs). Prop lA reflects that this time 
will be 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

a. Could you please tell us how long, and what distance is required for 
the train to get up to 220 miles per hour from a dead stop? 

b. Could you also tell us how long it takes, and what distance is required 
to stop a HSR when traveling at 220 miles per hour? 

c. To meet the time requireihent, what speeds will be required? 

d. What speeds are anticipated between each of the stations or segments? 

16) We notice that the information provided in the 2012 business plan is 
significantly' different than the two prior plans. What steps and or actions 
have been taken to hold Parsons Britikerhoff accountable for the quality — or 
lack thereof - of their work product? Have there been any performance 
incentives paid or withheld. If so, how much and why? 

1 7) How will the initial operating costs be paid for and why aren’t these costs 
considered an operating subsidy? If they are paid from a revolving line of 
credit, until cash flow is generated, as stated during the November 29 
hearing, will the state be required to guarantee or otherwise be responsible for 
the line of credit? 

1 8) For what reason did you choose, in the business plan, to compare a fictional 
level of capacity instead of actual infrastructure needs in 2034? 
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1 9) Your jobs estimates are 1 .2 million job-years over the next 20 years. Do you 
have data available regarding what types of jobs, and how many, are created 
for each year? 

a. What percentage of construction-related jobs are design and 
engineering, and how many of those can be filled with California 
professionals who currently have the required knowledge? 

b. The Authority uses 20,000 jobs created per $1 billion investment. Is this a 
conservative estimate and why was it chosen? The American Association 
of Railroads and Parsons Brickerhoff both use 20,000 as a national 
number, but note that region-specific jobs are far less because of the lack 
in broad product specialties. Does California have special circumstances 
that prevent such a decline? 

20) The Authority uses noise projections without the HSR project to compare to 
noise projections with the HSR project; however, the Federal Railroad 
Authority states that it is inappropriate to compare one set of projections with 
another because the opportunity for error is too great. Do you have a 
comparison of present noise and projected noise with the HSR project? 

a. Infrequent noise includes pass-b)'s up to 70 per day - or about 3 per hour. 
How does this compare to noise frequency with other projects and do you 
maintain that a train every 20 minutes is infrequent noise? 

b. Even after mitigation, the noise impact report says for Phase I there will 
still be severe noise impact for 523 residential sites. How many 
residences do these sites include? 

21) A copy of the complete datasets for all input data used in preparing ridership 
and revenue forecasts. 

22) A complete and concise list of all equations used to derive ridership and 
revenue figures from input data, with an accompanying description of all 
variables and assumptions 

23) A copy of the Ridership Peer Review Group’s report summarizing the 
additional conclusions from its August, 2011 meeting. 

24) According to the approved Findings and Recommendations from April-July 
201 1 Review Period, “The longer-term issues mentioned in Section 5 of our 
report from January, 2011 remain unaddressed. We continue to view these as 
critical to a full assessment of the credibility of model forecasts for future 
applications. These were examined in the panel's August meeting and our 
conclusions will be reported shortly.” 

25) A detailed copy of the analysis used to generate job creation estimates, 
including all assumptions and cdcuiations used to justify the following 
claims: 
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a. Generation of 100,000 jobs for constructing the ICS, and 800,000-900,000 
jobs for connecting the Los Angeles and San Francisco metropolitan areas. 

b. Generation of “as many as 400,000 long-term jobs.” 

c. A detailed copy of the analysis, including all assumptions and 
calculations, used to estimate carbon reductions of three million tons 
annually, and an explanation of how analysis changed from previous 
business plan to reduce the original figure by 50 percent. 

In addition, please provide us with responses to the following ridership specific 
questions; 

1 . The Institute of Transportation Studies at UC Berkeley previously identified flaws 
in the ridership model requiring additional data collection and significant model 
development to correct. According to ITS Director, Prof Samer Madanat, “the 
effect of these shortcomings is known to be severe” and these shortcomings “are 
yet to be corrected” in the 2012 Business Plan. How reliable are current figures 
given these ongoing shortcomings? 

2. The ITS review noted that “Cambridge Systematics appears to have relied on [the 
methodology developed by] Koppelman and Garrow to justify their estimation 
and calibration procedure. Unfortunately, more recent work by Bierlaire, Bolduc 
and McFadden shows both theoretically and with real data examples that the 
Koppelman and Garrow procedure is wrong.” 

a. Why does the Business Plan continue to rely upon a disproven 
methodology, rather than the more recent work of Nobel Laureate Daniel 
McFadden? 

b. Given the controversy surrounding continued use of the Koppelman 
methodology, why was Koppelman chosen to lead the independent review 
of the model? Given that Koppelman is an intellectual stakeholder in the 
controversial choice of methodology, does this call into question the 
independence of the independent peer review committee? 

3. Both Prof Koppelman, as well as another member of the independent peer review 
committee (Billy Charlton), were contracted by Cambridge Systematics to assist 
in the development of the original Ridership and Revenue forecasting study. 
Does it call into question the independence of the independent peer review 
committee that the Chairman and another member are independently reviewing 
their own work? Doesn’t this defeat the point of an independent peer review? 

4. Were Prof. Koppelman and Billy Charlton compensated by Cambridge 
Systematics for their work on the original study? 

5. Were members of the independent peer review committee compensated for their 
work? How much compensation did they receive, and how was the compensation 
agreement structured? 
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6. How reliable is the model if certain conclusions are clearly erroneous? For 
example, see Draft Technical Memorandum Chapter 5, pages 11-16. Average 
daily station boarding’s in 2030 for Merced are 3,200-4,600 for Phase 1, 6,400 for 
Bay to Basin, 4,000 for lOS-N, and 14,400 for lOS-S. Why is there 2-3 times 
more boarding’s to ride a fragment compared to the entire length? 

a. For lOS-S, this is 5.3 million boarding’s per year from Merced in 2030. 

This is greater than Amtrak boarding’s from New York’s Penn Station. 

7. Has HSRA completed an EIR for the ICS alone? Wouldn’t this EIR be required 
under CEQA because there are different ramifications for Amtrak than for HSR 
(e.g. air quality considerations of running diesel train vs. electric train)? 


Thank you in advance for your attention and responses to these issues. 


■''1 

/ icetely, 



Assemblywoman, 73' 



Assemblyman, 30* District 




Senator, 3 1** District 


Cc; California High Speed Rail Authority Board Members 

Assemblywoman Bonnie Lowenthal, Chairperson, Assembly Committee on Transportation 

Assemblyman Rich Gordon, Chair, Budget Subcommittee on Resources and Transportation 

Members of Assembly Budget Subcommittee on Resources and Transportation 

Gregson Porteous, Assembly Transportation Consultant 

Chris Holtz, Assembly Fiscal Transportation Consultant 

Ted Merely, Senate Transportation Consultant 

Rocel Bettencourt, Senate Fiscal Transportation Consultant 
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COMMITTEES 

VICE CHAIR. APPROPRIATIONS 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
BUDGET 

REL'ENUE AND TAXATION 

SELECT COMMITTEES 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 
CENSUS 

Assemblymember, 73'“ District 

November 29, 20! 1 

Bonnie Lowenthal, Chair 
Kevin Jeffries, Vice-Chair 
Assembly Transportation Committee 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, Ca 95814 

Re: California High Speed Rail Authority Business Plan Review 
Dear Chairman Lowenthal and Members; 

The proposed California High Speed Rail plan, if implemented, will shape the ftiture of our state. 
Depending on how and at what pace we proceed, will determine if California becomes a debt- 
laden, drag on the economy of the nation for the foreseeable future, or if we will we once again 
lead the way with employment opportunities, education excellence, financial competency, 
innovation and the continuance of the California Dream. While we must plan for capacity, and 
acknowledge that population growth will occur, we must allow for a range of menu options. 

While we can and should dispute solutions to the daunting financial and future transportation 
issues we face, we cannot argue the financial facts. On the immediate and long-tenn front: 

' We are facing an accumulated, recurring structural deficit of > $35 billion. 

' The State ended last fiscal year with a cash deficit of $8.2 billion. We will be facing an 
estimated $12 billion deficit (cash-flow shortage) upon returning to session in January, 
2012. The combined current year cash deficit stands at $20,3 billion and is covered by 
debt and internal borrowing. 

' Due to accumulating deficit spending and borrowing over the past ten plus years, we are 
presently facing trigger-cuts to K-12 and higher education, criminal justice and social 
services for the truly needy, aged and disabled. 

' Our long-term prognosis is not optimistic. Long-term borrowing has grown from under 
$60 billion to over $90 billion over the past 4 years. 

' Our debt service has grown from 4% of General Fund Revenues to nearly 8% over the 
same time period, and expected to rise to over 10% by 2015. 



Diane L. Harkey 
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' We are nearly maxed-out of borrowing capacity (issuing GO bond offerings $1-2 B, and 
promising “trigger cuts” to obtain short-term cash flow borrowing) and we facing a credit 
downgrade by the rating agencies. 

' General Fund spending is at pre-recession 2006 levels ($91.5 B including realignment). 

' We are off-loading state prisoners and mental services to our counties. 

' We are facing 1 1-12% unemployment with only projected modest improvement, lagging 
the nation in the foreseeable future. 

' While high speed rail is being promoted to increase employment, the construction costs 
and wages will be paid with borrowed hinds, and/or repaid by General Fund. As such, the 
net efl'ect will be a wash or negative. 

' We have procured roughly $3.9 billion in AARA funding for HSR, could access $2-3 
billion from the $9 billion Proposition I A hinds (if debt funding is available), and we 
have already spent over $500 billion. 

o Hence, we have potential construction funding of $6.4 billion of a projected 
$98.5-117 billion Phase 1 project, or $6.4 billion for an initial “construction” 
segment that will not generate ridership revenue, and may not comply with AB 
3034 and Proposition !A. 

For three years I and others have been asking questions regarding the viability and the potential 
state impacts of the proposed high speed rail plan for California. We have been termed nay- 
sayers for raising issues of ridership, route, environmental impacts, social impacts, risk 
mitigation, alternative transportation options, and where high speed rail fits into the priorities of 
our state’s spending and future. All of these considerations and more will ultimately determine 
the hiture funding sources, for high speed rail, which at present are non-existent. 

Business Plan : The most recent business plan is not unlike the 2008 business plan, in that it is 
anticipating billions in borrowing, lacks detail as to risk analysis, funding sources, specificity of 
route, ridership, public good being served, and transportation options. More specifically the plan 
does not seem to comply with the establishing legislation, AB 3034 and/or the voter-approved 
initiative, Proposition lA of 2008. 

My questions for the Committee and California High Speed Rail Authority are as follows: 

1. Beginning with the most germane, obvious and the overriding issue, I would like to 
address whether or not providing funding for a high speed rail in California is authorized 
by the Legislature or this Governor. 

QUESTION: Does the Business Plan satisfy the requirements of Prop lA and the 
underlying legislation, AB 3034 passed in 2008? If so, please submit to this committee and 
the Legislature in writing a detailed analysis of all of the requirements and assurances, and 
how said requirements and assurances arc being met. 

2. On Page 9-9 through 9-12, the plan identifies funding and financing as critical risks. 
Considering 62% of Phase 1 ftmding would come from the federal government, either 
through appropriations that have recently been voted down, or qualified tax credit bonds 
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that don’t exist, these are considerable risks. Yet, no mitigation strategies are suggested 
other than more lobbying and marketing costs. 

QUESTION: Given this major risk, what confidence should we have in this plan to be 
completed without substantial state funding (on the order of $60-$80 billion) beyond the 
$9.9 billion in bond funding and the $10.8 billion in debt service interest payments that will 
be paid through the General Fund over 30 years? 

3. There are 8 risks identified in this plan, any one of which could lead to “delay or inability 
to complete the program”. Yet only 3 pages of the business plan are dedicated to a risk 
management plan. The eight risks identified in HSR Business Plan are: Cost and 
schedule. Staffing and organizational structure. Approvals, Demand/ridership and 
revenues. Funding, Financing, Right-of-way, and Stakeholder agreements, interface and 
integration. 

QUESTION: What confidence should we have that these 8 major risks will not delay or 
kill the program, given the little attention to risk management in the business plan, and the 
history of this project? 

4. Eldership is a key component to whether or not the rail system serves the public good, 
reduces carbon emissions, and attracts private or future public funding. In the initial 
construction segment and commensurate initial operating segment , the model will be very 
important to deteraiine if ridership and revenues even equal the present state-subsidized 
Amtrak route. We are still using a 2007 optimistic and highly criticized ridership model. 

QUESTION: Shouldn’t we request a new, independent ridership study and peer review 
analysis? 

5. You indicate that the new Initial Construction Section, a 140 mile section of track in the 
central valley, from just south of Merced to just north of Bakersfield , can be used by the 
Amtrak’s San Joaquin service, cutting travel time by as much as 45 minutes. 

QUESTIONS: What would be the cost to connect the two systems? What level of revenues 
should we anticipate, per scat or per train should this activity ensue? Can the HSR tracks 
and viaducts support the higher weight of the standard diesel electric locomotives and 
older technology passenger cars used by Amtrak or would they need to be strengthened to 
support such train sets? What is the incremental cost increase required per mile to 
strengthen these tracks and viaducts? Who would pay for this enhancement, Amtrak or 
California? Who would pay for connecting the two systems? What would be the impact on 
ticket price with respect to ridership? What level of revenues arc you anticipating from this 
arrangement? Have negotiations been undertaken with Amtrak to determine their interest 
in this arrangement? If so, please provide a synopsis of the discussions and associated 
documents. 

6. The business plan also states that this Initial Construction Section (ICS) will not be 
electrified and that you intend to use it for a test track. 
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QUESTIONS: Because the track is not electrified, can you please explain how it can or 
would be used as a test track for electrified trains? What would be the incremental 
additional costs required to make it a bonified operational electrified test track? 

7. The CTC has just issued a report reflecting that our state faces a $536 billion shortfall in 
its highway maintenance program over the next ten years. 

QUESTION: Since HSR is being promoted as a job creator, given that our highways roads 
and freight rail operations are the infrastructure over which the bulk of our state’s, and a 
sizable percentage of our nations goods travel, why do you believe that this HSR project 
should take priority over projects needed to foster and enhance our business activities by 
improving our highways, roads and freight railways? 

8. On page 1-1 1 of your business plan you express that, “other sources more than cover the 
cost of operating and maintaining the system.” 

QUESTION: Precisely what are these other sources? 

9. The Plan relies heavily for ridership on the usage of high speed rail in other countries, 
most notably France, Japan and Spain. 

QUESTIONS: Could you please tell us the population densities through which the HSR 
runs in France, Japan and Spain? Could you please tell us the number of automobiles 
owned per family in these countries? Could you please provide us with the number of 
highway miles available to the public in these countries? 

10. The plan compares high speed rail to the building of the interstate highway system in the 
1940’s, ‘50’s and 60’s, where there were significant existing revenue streams, fewer 
regulatory hurdles and major federal participation. 

QUESTION: Without a significant designated revenue stream and regulatory 

streamlining, isn’t a fairer, more modern project comparison the 24 year construction of 
the new Bay Bridge, which started as a $1.4 billion project and escalated to final costs that 
will be closer to $7 billion? 

1 1. In several chapters, the business plan points to attracting ridership because the new rail 
system will be faster and more convenient than air travel. Admittedly, the largest delay 
and inconvenience for a flyer is passage through security. Yet, the business plan makes 
little mention of costs to secure passengers and the rail assets, even in light of numerous 
successful terrorist strikes on worldwide rail lines, such as Madrid, London, and Tokyo. 
Also, this is not identified as one of the 8 critical risks to the system. 

QUESTIONS: Why is there no fiscal analysis on the cost to purchase, organize, and 
operate an adequate seeurity system? Wouldn’t this be a significant risk to completing and 
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operating the system? Wouldn’t this be a significant operating cost that would reduce or 
eliminate projected net operating profits? 

12. The CHSRA continually asserts that all high speed rail projects run at a “net operating 
profit”, even though only the north-east corridor Acela Line- Amtrak’s line earns a profit 
as defined. Yet such profits do not take into account initial capital costs, which we now 
admit will be at least 80% subsidized by taxpayers-the vast majority of which will never 
use the train. 

QUESTIONS: Why was the public sold on this project as needing minimal public funding 
when the exact opposite is true? What confidence should we have that these capital costs, 
which are being treated as “sunk costs”, will not rise in order to keep the illusion of a “net 
operating profit”? 

13. The LAO raised concerns about the comparison of $99 billion cost of building high- 
speed rail with the $170 billion cost of building highways and airports with equivalent 
capacity. Using data from the business plan to calculate ridership: 12 trains/hour x 19 
hours/day x 365 days per year = 83,220 trains going each direction per year 83,220 trains 
per year x 700 passengers per year = 58.3 million passengers, each way North and south 
combined = 58.3 x 2 = 1 16.5 million riders per year. 

Plan forecast for 2060 is 40 million riders per year, means HSR will run at 34% of 
capacity by 2060. Recall that there is no new passenger growth BECAUSE of HSR, it is 
just population growth, being spread over three markets, as opposed to two. Therefore, if 
HSR is built, the roads and airports would be able to handle their 2060 load, because it 
handles that today. So, if HSR is not built, it would seem that all that is really needed is 
additional road and airport capacity for 401VI passengers (the HSR passengers who will 
not have a HSR system to ride). Therefore if $170B will build road and airport capacity 
of 1 16M passengers, then into appears that if we do not build HSR, the State will need to 
spend 40M/1 16M or 34% of $170B or about $58B. 

QUESTIONS: Should wc rely on costs that assumes a maximum capacity of high-speed rail 
and ignores the existing capacity or future demands for regional travel throughout the 
state? Should wc commit to spending $98 B over the next 20 years on high speed rail to 
move 401VI passengers per year by 2060, or should we be prepared to spend up to $58 B on 
additional road and airport capacity over the next 50 years if the demand for 401VI 
passengers occurs? 

14. California’s congestion is concentrated as follows: In Southern California, the 
congestion is primarily in the San Diego, Los Angeles and Riverside areas. In Northern 
California, congestion is concentrated in Sacramento, San Jose and the San Francisco bay 
area. 

QUESTION: How will high speed rail, as currently envisioned alleviate the bottlenecks 
encountered in these metropolitan areas? 
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15. The plan projects ridership 20-40 years from now using models that grow variables as 
they exist today. Yet, if you look back 20-40 years, there have been many innovations 
that would have rendered such projections useless. For example, there was no 
widespread use of the internet 25 years ago, which has led to teleconferencing and 
telework that substantially reduces the need for business travel. Transportation costs 
have been affected by fuel increases, but they have also benefited from new technology 
and greater fuel efficiency, and budget airlines, which will certainly expand in the next 
20-40 years. 

QUESTION: Since the business plan does not take into account these types of changes, arc 
we to assume that the transportation plan for California is "back to the future" or 19th 
century technology of steel and wheels, bicycles and trains as California’s goal? Are the 
Obama fuel requirements by 2025 of 50 mpg predicted to have little to no affect? Are we to 
operate under the assumption that most Californians will give up their automobiles, and 
suggesting we forego improving and adding roadways, commuter rail and existing public 
transit, and that the inter-state airline fares will not compete with HSR travel? What data 
do we have to believe that the majority of Californians will prefer less-convenient and 
heavily subsidized mass transit? 

16. On Page 12-8 of the Business plan, and as emphasized in several hearings, the CHSRA 
justifies starting construction with a $5.2 billion expenditure in the Central Valley as an 
Initial Construction Section because it has “independent utility” outside the completed 
high speed system and can be used to improve Amtrak’s San Joaquin service. Yet the 
San Joaquin service from Sacramento to Bakersfield (with bus connections elsewhere) 
has continually and expectedly operated at a loss. Last year, the San Joaquin line 
received $31.8 million in state subsidies , which grows every year. This year, the state 
paid an average of $3 1 .45 per passenger , which translates into a nearly 50% subsidy to 
keep the train operating. 

QUESTION: Given fiscal risks to completing the high-speed rail system and, given that 
current federal/state funding would only allow for completion of your Initial Construction, 
do you believe that the independent utility of this $5.2 billion expenditure is worth putting 
the state into more debt, just to marginally improve the operations of an intercity line that 
also continues to bleed taxpayer money? 

17. On page 1-3 of your draft business plan you argue that California must build the HSR 
because it is the most affordable option rather than undertaking a major freeway/ airport 
expansion program. This is an apples and oranges comparison because they do not serve 
the same clients. 

QUESTIONS: Was there ever a time that train travel was faster and cheaper than air 
travel? 

Do you have any data that supports the contention that HSR will ever be faster or cheaper 
than air travel? 
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18. At the Gordon Transportation Hearing November 15, Mr. Rossi, derided the attendees for 
their use of the words “Net Operating Profit” and claimed that the business plan referred 
only to "profit" as meaning the ticket price of roughly $80 minus $40 in expenses. He 
claimed that there was never any inference that the HSR would have a net operating 
profit. I'd like to refer you to the Draft 2012 Business Plan; 

page 8-16 Exhibit 8-6; page 8-17 Exhibit 8-7; page 8-20 Exhibit 8-13; page 8-21 Exhibit 
8-14; page 8-22 Exhibit 8-15; page 8-23 Exhibit 8-17 

QUESTION: Does the business plan have an error? If so, what is the true cost to the state 
and taxpayers of operating the line at a segment, section, or phase? 

19. The first 30 miles of track is supposed to be built from Madera to just south of Fresno, 
eventually stretching another 100 miles south to Bakersfield as part of the first phase. 
Proponents estimate that HSR could put 100,000 people to work over the next five years. 
More than 1 million jobs are expected to be created in the development and operation of 
the system over the life of the project, the rail authority's press release says. 

QUESTIONS: How is the CHSRA calculating job creation? Does the plan consider the 
immediate jobs that will be lost due to decimation of prime agricultural land as well small 
businesses along the ROW? How does the CHSRA plan to create jobs in California for 
Californians when to date, most if not all of the expertise and contractors arc outside of 
California in Asia and Europe? 

To summarize, we all share concerns about the future of our state and will be very focused on 
our present financial issues upon return in 2012. We may differ on whether or not a statewide 
high speed rail is the answer to our transportation concerns. But we cannot argue financial facts 
and realities. 

If this Committee decides to proceed with approval of the plan and funding of this project you 
are voting to take huge financial gambles with public funds. We know; 

' CHSRA’s history of continually rising construction costs - triple 2008 and likely to go 
further since engineering is only about 15% complete 

' There is worldwide evidence of operating subsidies for every HSR system, 

' The Federal deficit reduction efforts will deny California much if any more ‘free’ Federal 
money. 

' The bond markets next year and thereafter will have very few options to lowering our 
credit rating, making it difficult and/or very expensive to meet our current obligations and 
long-term borrowing needs. 

Members, we have already gambled over a half billion dollars on this project and every working 
day we lose another $700 Million. That means you’ve voted to close several schools each week. 
To reiterate this Legislature; 

' Has already paid the CHSRA and its 600 consultants the equivalent of four years of 
tuitions and fees for 10,000 students at UC; 
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' Is releasing prisoners to county jails to eliminate overcrowding and reduce costs of 
incarceration; 

' Is defenring and cutting K-14 education as well as the universities; 

' Is cutting social services to the elderly and disabled; 

' Is asking the taxpayers of California for more money to fund local and basic services; and 
' In addition, the credit rating agencies are expected to downgrade California once again, 
which means higher interest cost of borrowing; 

I respectfully request that the Committee not allow $3-4 billion in Federal funds, subject to time- 
constraints, drive spending of several hundred billion. Please work with me and others to find a 
realistic, legal and workable long-term solution for the federal funds committed, mindful of the 
restrictions and safeguards for the spending of Proposition 1 A bond funds. 

In an age of term limits, long-term planning is difficult, but what we do this year and next, 
with regard to this project could cripple our state for years to come with debt, or could be 
utilized to improve systems already in place, and improve our existing rail network. Decision 
made with regard to high speed rail in California will definitely shape the future of our state. 

Several copies of this letter have been submitted to the California High Speed Rail Authority and 
I am requesting that the answers to the questions posed on the November 1, 201 1 Business Plan 
be submitted back to this Committee and me in writing. 

Sincerely, 



Diane L. Harkey 
Assemblywoman 73 rd AD 


Cc: 

Assembly Transportation Committee Members 
Assembly Transportation Committee Staff 

Thomas Umberg, Chairman, California High Speed Rail Authority 
Members, California High Speed Rail Authority 
Anna Matosantos, Finance Director for Governor Brown 
Mac Taylor, Legislative Analyst 

Patricia C. Bates, Chair, Orange County Transportation Authority 
Orange County Transportation Authority Boardmembers 


Harkey - Assembly Transportation Committee - HSR 1 1 -29- 1 1 
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Mr. Miller of California. Thank you, sir. I am just concerned 
by the 2012 draft business plan. I don’t think many of the issues 
have been addressed. We might agree or disagree on whether high- 
speed rail will answer California’s transportation needs. But under 
the current fiscal climate we have out there, it doesn’t make sense 
to me. It doesn’t make sense where the first leg would go. I don’t 
know how you would get this system in place in a viable way. And 
once it is there, how do we fund it? The revenues generated by it 
are not going to be sufficient, including California, based on the 
current fiscal situation, and it cannot afford to continue to fund the 
shortfall that is in it. 

So, I am looking forward to the witnesses and your opinions. And 
I know we have different parts of California here, so I am looking 
forward to what the different parts have to say. And I thank you 
for your time, Mr. Chairman, and yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Well, thank you. I am going to switch — Ms. Brown 
wasn’t here, and I need to hear from our ranking members. I will 
go to Ms. Brown, and then we will go back to Mr. Shuster, and 
then we will go back to the California delegation. 

Ms. Brown, you are recognized. Welcome. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and here we go again. 
The Republicans didn’t vote for high-speed rail funding. They cut 
future funding. Yet, we are holding our second full committee hear- 
ing on this subject in 2 weeks. We are ending a year of work, and 
still there is no surface transportation bill, no FAA bill, no water 
resources bill. This committee is fiddling, while the United States 
transportation and infrastructure is burning. 

I am glad that the current leadership of this committee and the 
House were not in charge when Eisenhower developed the inter- 
state highway system. We would have had hearing after hearing, 
talking about what a mistake it was to connect the States, how the 
roads would lead to nowhere, how nobody would ever drive from 
State to State, and how we just couldn’t afford it. We would also 
be a third world country, instead of the leader of the free world. 
Thankfully, we had elected officials with visions in those days. Our 
committee used to build infrastructure projects and put people to 
work. That is why I have served on this committee for 19 years. 

This week the House and Senate passed a bipartisan pipeline bill 
that improves safety while allowing the industry to continue serv- 
ing its customers. 

If this committee is going to hold hearings about the infrastruc- 
ture in California, we should be holding a hearing to find out why 
the State is building the San Francisco Oakland Bay Bridge with 
5,300 tons of inferior Chinese steel. Maybe some of the people testi- 
fying today can explain why the State of California’s largest public 
works project in history will be stamped “Made in China,” while 
steel workers right here in America go without work. We certainly 
can’t blame the EPA for that one. 

According to the United States Census Bureau projection, the 
population of California will reach 60 million by the year 2050. 
This explosion in population will result in the crippling of the aging 
public transportation infrastructure already strained under the 
weight of its own capacity. California, 170 miles of roads, are the 
busiest in the Nation. 
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As a result, the statewide cost of the time lost and fuel wasted 
in traffic congestion is estimated at $18.7 billion annually. Trav- 
elers on California’s interstates are increasing five times faster 
than capacity. This is a formula for disaster, and anyone who has 
driven in California’s major cities knows this all too well, and I was 
recently there, and I can attest to that. 

Looking at air travel, the busiest short-haul air market in the 
country is between Los Angeles and San Francisco, with 100 daily 
flights, and more than 5 million passengers annually. This is larger 
than the New York to Washington, DC, market. In fact, the LA- 
San Francisco air route is one of the most delayed-prone in the Na- 
tion, with approximately one out of every four flights delayed by an 
hour. 

What is the solution to the congestion? According to the Cali- 
fornia High-Speed Authority, to achieve the same capacity as the 
San Francisco-Los Angeles high-speed rail system, California would 
need to construct 2,300 new lane miles in highway, 150 additional 
gates at the California airport, and 4 new airport runways, to the 
tune of $114 billion over the next 20 years, which is equivalent to 
$171 billion, with inflation, far more than it would cost to develop 
the planned high-speed rail system. 

I hope that during today’s hearing the panelists and the Mem- 
bers who oppose the development of the high-speed rail in Cali- 
fornia will give us some details regarding how they intend to fi- 
nance and address the critical needs of moving people, goods, and 
services in the State that is growing in population each year. 

With that, I welcome all of the panelists, and I am looking for- 
ward to hearing their testimony. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentlelady. The chairman of the rail sub- 
committee, Mr. Shuster. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing today. I also would like to welcome my five col- 
leagues from California. Welcome today. Look forward to hearing 
your testimony on a subject that we have had two hearings — this 
is our second hearing — and the reason is because some of us be- 
lieve this is a extremely poor investment in the transportation sys- 
tem. 

And I would like to remind my partner on the railroad sub- 
committee that 4 years ago when you were in the majority you 
didn’t pass out a highway bill. I believe we are going to pass one 
out of this committee early next year. And I would also like to re- 
mind her that there were $800 billion — I believe most of it squan- 
dered — that we could have used for a highway bill instead, I think 
it was somewhere around $68 billion — we could have spent $200 
billion, $300 billion. The needs in this country are $500 billion or 
$600 billion strong. 

So, again, when you want to criticize our side, I think you need 
to take a step back and look what that stimulus bill didn’t produce. 

And now here we are today, talking about a project in California. 
I think the chairman has laid out all the statistics, and I am sure 
we will hear from Mr. Denham on those statistics, so I won’t go 
over those. But I will offer an alternative. 

Well, first of all, I just saw a recent poll that said that 59 percent 
of Californians would reject the bond package that they passed 
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some time ago. And Secretary LaHood was just here a week ago 
saying that this is what the people of California want. Well, it ap- 
pears this is not what they want. They are reassessing. And look- 
ing at the escalation in cost, that is a wise thing for people to do 
when they see something going out of control. 

But also, I would like to offer an alternative solution. There are 
tremendous needs in California in the transportation system. I 
have traveled to southern California on a few occasions, and be- 
come well acquainted with the problems in southern California. I 
met with the folks there and been briefed a couple of times about 
the needs of rail in southern California. We really should be start- 
ing on high-speed rail or higher speed rails, improved passenger 
rails in San Francisco, the Bay Area, and also in southern Cali- 
fornia, not starting in the center of the State, where there are no 
congestion problems at this time. 

I have a list of 30 projects here that are half of the money that 
would fund these projects from San Diego to Los Angeles. It would 
probably, estimates are, double ridership in southern California. It 
would reduce the trip time from 2 hours and 40 minutes to 2 hours 
if these projects were put in place. And these projects can all be 
completed thereabouts — around 2017, which falls in line with the 
timing on the stimulus money for these projects. 

And you have tremendous congestion. As my colleague from Cali- 
fornia said, 37 million people, there are almost 20 million or a little 
over 20 million in southern California. So when I look at the need 
for improved passenger rail in this country, that is one of the 
places. The Northeast Corridor has tremendous population density, 
and of course, southern California, with high population density. 

So, you know, if we are going to invest money, let’s invest it 
wisely. Let’s invest it in places that are going to have significant 
benefit by that investment. And again, I think that looking at 
southern California first makes a lot more sense than to spend $3 
billion of Federal taxpayer dollars added on to whatever the ending 
number is going to be. I am sure — it is $90 billion today. By the 
time this thing gets completed it will probably be $120 billion, $130 
billion. 

So, this is a timely hearing. I look forward to hearing from my 
colleagues and, of course, the other panelists today. And, Mr. 
Chairman, thank you much. Thank you for having this hearing. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. Chairman Shuster. We will now recog- 
nize — we will go back to the California delegation on the com- 
mittee. Mrs. Napolitano is next. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Chair. And thank you for 
holding this second meeting on this important topic. And I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of Ranking Member Brown’s state- 
ment, and also with the last statement made by my colleague, Mr. 
Shuster, in regard to being in southern California, the need where 
southern California has, I would say, 13 million, about maybe a 
third of California’s population. And that is just LA County, not 
counting San Diego, and the rest of the counties around there, San 
Bernardino and Riverside. 

My concerns are with the initial investment of the California 
high-speed rail project. They spent initial investment in urban 
projects that assist high-speed rail, the commuter and rail conges- 
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tion. That approach would immediately solve major transportation 
problems in California, as we work towards a full high-speed rail 
system. Get me. I am not against the high-speed rail. I am against 
the projects funding being inadequate, one. 

Two, it will take away from local projects of transportation, even- 
tually. And we all know California has a great distinction for tak- 
ing money from bond monies and everything that was supposed to 
be squirreled away for a specific topic. I can name a few, but I 
won’t go into that. 

The high-speed rail separation should be made first, because that 
will help not only speed the delivery of services to the rest of the 
Nation, but will create less impact on the local, well, environment, 
on the road rage, on having to sit at rail separations. It is going 
to use the urban rail corridors that need to be grade separated, and 
that is a priority. They will alleviate current problems of conges- 
tion, pollution, safety hazards. And if it is delayed due to budget 
concerns, we will at least have the grade separations in place. 

My other worry is that, at the current cost, the high cost of in- 
crease of going from $48 to $98 billion, is who is going to pay for 
it? Most Californians will not be able to ride the high-speed rail, 
if it is projected at $150 1-way ticket to go to southern — from 
southern California to, say, San Francisco or Sacramento. Why are 
we all paying to build high-speed rail if only the wealthy can afford 
a ticket? My constituents need more mass rail transit, safer, faster, 
and cheaper commute. This is where we should be focusing our ini- 
tial investment. 

The Rail Authority has in the past, since its inception, done a 
very, very lousy job of being transparent to the cities, to my voters, 
and of course, to the California delegation. All my cities have con- 
cerns. We have held meetings with the High-Speed Rail Authority. 
And yet I don’t believe there has been any follow-up, nor has there 
been satisfaction to be able to allay some of the fears my commu- 
nities have. 

The issues associated is eminent domain, being next to homes, 
businesses, demolishing of current transit centers and passenger 
rail service. They — not quite the thing that you would expect of an 
authority that is trying to get favor of passage. 

I am in favor, again, of high-speed rail, just not at the expense 
of the working-class rail transit services delivery in a county of 
over 12 million people. That is a third of the population of Cali- 
fornia, and that is just the county, again. 

I hope issues are addressed before they start building the sys- 
tem, and that there will be more transparency in regard to break- 
down of the actual cost of the faces themselves. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair, and I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Thank the gentlelady and now recognize another Cali- 
fornia member of the committee, Mr. Denham. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for once 
again being willing to discuss this issue. When I was first ap- 
pointed to this committee, this was one of the issues that I talked 
to you about, and asked you to come to Fresno and take a look at 
our transportation needs. You did that, as well as holding a field 
hearing. 
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And I also want to thank Chairman Shuster, who chairs the rail 
committee, also willing to do the same, coming to Fresno, seeing 
our local needs, seeing our farming situation, seeing the high vol- 
ume of traffic that we have coming in — out of our ag community. 
So, thank you hoth for holding this hearing, as well as previous 
times that we have held things within my district. 

I believe in a balanced approach to transportation. We have to 
have a highway bill. We need to improve our highway, as well as 
our goods movement. We need to improve rail, as well as look to- 
wards the future of high-speed rail. 

Ms. Brown, I will correct you that there are Republicans that 
vote for high-speed rail. I was one of them. The bill went through 
the House, went through the State Assembly, came over to the 
State Senate, and had 26 votes, needed 27. 

And there are some of you in this room that reassured me time 
and time again that if I was that 27th vote to get the bond on the 
ballot, that we would have safeguards in place. No ongoing sub- 
sidies. The project would be fully funded with guaranteed funding. 
We would also have guaranteed investors, which aren’t here today. 

And lastly, and more importantly from me, the final thing was 
to make sure that farmers, our number one industry in the Central 
Valley, would be protected. 

Now we are in a situation where the LAO has come out and said 
the bonds would not be sold. And I want to make sure that that 
doesn’t happen if those reassurances aren’t met. So I would like to 
put a few things up here on the screen right now. 

Dealing with Prop lA, the $9.95 billion that California voters are 
now on the hook for. Starts off with “The plan shall include.” Part 
A, “A usable segment.” The initial segment right now that we are 
talking about is north Fresno to south Fresno, $5.2 billion: $3.3 bil- 
lion coming out of the stimulus package that was supposed to be 
shovel-ready projects; $1.9 billion coming from Prop lA, which is 
yet to be sold. 

The operating segment, which is the real segment, is actually 
$30 billion without any guaranteed funding. Part C talks about 
“The plan shall include full cost of constructing a useable segment,” 
which again is $30 billion. Last week we had Secretary LaHood 
here talking about the cost. That was one of things, was that I 
wanted to see a guaranteed funding. He was unable to not only 
present that to me, but his quote was, “The costs are today’s costs. 
The $98.5 billion that is projected today are today’s costs. And 
those costs could continue to change.” That is his quote. 

Next slide, the sources of all funds to be invested in the corridor 
for the usable segment. Again, we are talking about $9.95 billion, 
the $3.6 billion that came out of the stimulus package for shovel- 
ready projects 3 years ago, still no shovels in the ground. That 
leaves $83 billion missing. Where are the private investors to pick 
up that cost? 

Now, if the President is worried about the 15 — is guaranteeing 
the $53 billion over this next 6 years which he has in his package, 
that has to come through Congress as an appropriation. 

“H, the corridor for the usable segment thereof, would be suitable 
and ready for high-speed train operation.” Again, the construction 
segment would not be suitable for high speed. And, “K, the author- 
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ity has completed all necessary project level environmental clear- 
ances.” Is the President willing to waive NEPA? Is the Governor 
ready to waive CEQA? And are there any environmental processes 
already cleared? They have not. 

And finally, prior to committing any proceeds of the bonds de- 
scribed, we have to have identified sources, private parties, other 
assurances received from Government agencies which haven’t yet 
arrived. 

Mr. Mica. Thank the gentleman. And I guess the last Member 
of the California delegation on our committee, Ms. Richardson. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had an interesting 
experience last night. I attended a bipartisan dinner. So I am going 
to put a little, I think, calm hopefully in this meeting today. 

First of all, I think to call the Central Valley cowpatch fruits and 
vegetables, you know, it is the largest agriculture-producing State 
in the United States. It also produces, I believe, 40 percent of the 
food for this United States country. And I think it has also pro- 
duced a great Member in Mr. Denham, Mr. Cardoza, Mr. Costa, 
and my own former boss. Lieutenant Governor Cruz Bustamante, 
and 4 million Americans. So let’s, first of all, keep the Central Val- 
ley in perspective. 

I had an initial briefing. I am looking forward to the presen- 
tations today. And I think many of us, instead of the hype, will find 
very good answers to the questions. 

I do want to say, though, for the record, that to claim speed as 
a question in California, when the Northeast Corridor currently 
only averages 83 miles per hour, it is really not right. So let’s tone 
down, I think, the rhetoric and really look at the fairness of the 
project in this country. 

As a member of the Railroad, Pipelines, and Hazardous Mate- 
rials Subcommittee and cochair of the Congressional Caucus on 
California High-Speed Rail, and vice chair of the Congressional Bi- 
cameral Caucus, I think right now, when we look at the fact that 
China is operating 13 high-speed railways with more than 20 
under construction, and by 2020 their network will cover nearly 
10,000 miles, we must re-evaluate our conversations. 

The United States didn’t develop a space program or a national 
highway system with the words “can’t,” and some of the words I 
have heard this morning. 

The recently released California High-Speed Rail Authority draft 
business plan found that without high-speed rail, it would cost in 
California $171 billion to address the needs of California’s growing 
population. To achieve the same capacity as high-speed rail of what 
it would provide, California would need to construct 2,300 new 
lanes of — 2,300 new miles of highway, 115 additional gates at Cali- 
fornia airports, and 4 airport runways. Let’s talk about CEQA and 
NEPA with that. 

There have also been many concerns echoed by my colleagues 
about the cost of where the funding would come from. Well, just 
last week I didn’t hear many people talking about how we were 
going to pay for that cost with the Northeast Corridor. In fact, my 
colleague — and I won’t use any names — in July in Roll Call said 
that the Northeast Corridor is expected to cost $117 billion. So why 
is the sudden concern and attack with California? 
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You know, when I think we are bickering about east coast and 
west coast, it seems like we have stepped back to the 1920s. This 
committee has tried hard and has made a case for the Northeast 
Corridor, and I will support you with that. But to turn around and 
kick to the curb California is really only doing half of the tail. 

The Northeast Corridor serves the sixth largest economy in the 
world with a GDP of $2.5 trillion. California alone — Northeast Cor- 
ridor is more than one State — California alone has the ninth high- 
est GDP in the world of $1.9 trillion. 

So, when we talk about winners and losers, east coast, west 
coast, let’s not take a step back. We have an opportunity to leave 
this generation with a world-class high-speed rail system. And we 
should really be playing with the American people, and not politics. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit statements from my fellow California colleagues who could not 
be here today, as well as a letter from the High Speed Rail Associa- 
tion, and the California Assembly. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection, the 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you sir, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Mica [continuing]. Identified items will be made part of the 
record. 

[Please see the table of contents section entitled, “Prepared 
Statements Submitted by Members of Congress” for statements 
from the following Members of Congress from the State of Cali- 
fornia: Hon. Joe Baca, Hon. Anna G. Eshoo, Hon. Barbara Lee, 
Hon. Zoe Lofgren, and Hon. Adam B. Schiff, as well as Hon. Laura 
Richardson.] 

[The letters from the US High Speed Rail Association and the 
California Assembly follow:] 
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Chairman John Mica 12/15/11 

House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 

Chairman Mica, 

We commend you and the Committee for holding this hearing continuing the focus on developing true high 
speed rail f HSR) in America as another transportatron option. We submit this letter for the record. 

The US High Speed Rail Association fUSHSR) supports the development of true high speed rail in Caltfernia, the 
Northeast Comdor, and several others to expand our mofaility options. The nation's current transportation 
options are deteriorating rapidly^ creating major problems nationwide: 

» Severe highway congestion in every region of America, getting worse each year 

* Awation in continuous decline with increased cancellations, delays, & bankruptcies 
» Permanently rising transportation fuel costs {oil currently around $100 per barrel) 

America desperately needs additional options for moving people and goods around the nation. Our roads and 
airports were built when oil was $5 per barrel. Today, America struggles to keep these running with oil now at 
$100 per barrel, and rising. Experts predict oil will surpass $200 per barrel this decade, establishing a real 
urgency to constructing HSR in multiple corridors as quickly as possible. 

Businesses across America are paying the price every day in lost productivity for a transportation system that 
gets mwe expensive as the service levels worsen . Our growing congestion and rising fuel prices combine to 
make It more costly to do business in America. Congestion delays alone cost more than $156 billion each year in 
wasted time and fuel stuck on our highways and runways. This 'hardening of the nation's arteries' * makes 
America less competitive with nations that have HSR - the only form of transportation not subject to congestion. 

Investing in high speed rail as part of a balaf>ced transportation system is smart business for America. HSR costs 
less to build than roads and airports. Hi^ speed rail delivers: 

* Proven technology with a 45 year track record; Highly successful everywhere it's built 
« Safely transporting billions of passengers 

* Relieving congestion, saving time, money and fuel 

« Creates jobs, economic development, efficiency, and real estate development 


HSR is airrentfy in operation in more than 20 countries {including the UK, France, Germar^y, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Japan, China, Korea, and Taiwan). HSR is under construction In more than 10 countries {including Chirta, 
Spain, and Italy); and in development in another 14 countries (including Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Turkey, Morocco, 
Russia, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, India, Argentina, and Brazil). HSR has been in operation in Japan for 4S 
years carrying more than 9 billion passengers without a single fatality. 
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High Speed Rail Program Extremely Important for America 

America is stnigglingfrom growing congestion, aviation decline, & rising fuel prices ~ High Speed Rail solves all 3 

• Coneestion Relief - America suffers from paralyzing congestion nationwide, growing worse every day, 
costing over $156 billion each year in wasted time and fuel 

• Mobility - HSR delivers a new form of very high-capacity, fast transportation - never subject to congestion 
delays (a single HSR line carries the equivalent of a 10-lane freeway); HSR also decongests highways and 
runways 

• Time Savings - HSR delivers passengers quickJy to their destinations, on-time, every time 

• Business friendly Transportation — Fast, convenient, room to work, no restrictions on electronic devices 

• American Jobs - HSR creates millions of jobs in multiple sectors 

• American Manufacturing - HSR develops new industries and ramps up U.S. manufacturing 

• Real Estate Renewal - HSR will be the catalyst for the next national real estate boom 

• Tourism Renewal - HSR promotes travel and tourism 

• Safety - HSR is the safest form of transportation possible 

• Energy Savinas / Security - 10 times more efficient than flying/driving; Lowers dependence on foreign oil 

• Sustainability - HSR is the greenest form of transportation, and can be powered by renewables 

• Profitable - HSR operations are profitable in every country around the world, earning billions 

California High Speed Rail - Special Project of National Significance 

• Most important project In the country, worthy of federal funding, ready for bidding, jobs created already 

• National demonstration project with domestic HSR technology development potential (Silicon Valley, etc.) 

• Majority of project will be 'true HSR' - 220 mph trains; First location in America demonstrating true HSR 

• High investor interest, very high potential ridership/profits once connected to major cities 

• California is the 8'^ largest economy in the world; 13% of the U.S. economy 

• California has the worst congestion in the nation - physically impossible to expand state's highways 

• Statewide HSR project meets clean air requirements, environmental quality, renewable energy goals 

Northeast Corridor High Speed Rail - Project of National Significance 

• Currently busiest rail corridor in America 

• Well established ridership and support networks 

• Early planning stages; Built in Incremental upgrades over time 

• True HSR reached incrementally segment by segment 

Recommendations for the National HSR Program 

• The HSR program is of national importance - keep it going with initial seed investment 

• Focus on advancing first two projects simultaneously: 1. California; 2. Northeast Corridor 

• Fund first phase of each projed: to launch systems 

• Establish incentives and conditions to attract private investors for second phase 

• Set up a national competition between the projects - East Coast HSR vs. West Coast HSR 

• Dedicate part of the Federal Surface Transportation funding each year to HSR, starting In 2012 

• Develop permanent funding sources for national HSR program, grow national network each year 

Additional discussions to be held at the High Speed Rail Summit, February 28-March !, Washington, DC 

US High Speed Rail Association 

10 G Street NE, Suite 710, Washington, DC 20002 ( 202.248.5001 1 www.ushsr.com 
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October 19, 2009 


Mr. Ray LaHood, Secretary 
U S. Department of Transportation 
1200 New Jersey Ave, SE 
Washington, DC 20590 

Mr. Joseph C. Szabo, Administrator 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue, SE 
Washington, DC 20590 

RE: California’s Application for ARRA Funding - High Speed Rail Grants 


Dear Secretary LaHood and Administrator Szabo; 

As Members of the California Legislature, we write in strong support of California's high-speed 
passenger rail application for federal stimulus fimding. In February 2009, Congress passed and 
the President signed the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), which included S8 
billion dollars for competitive high-speed rail grants. 

Full funding of our application, along with the state’s dollar-for-dollar matching funds, will put 
California’s economy on the fast track to recovery by creating approximately 130,000 new jobs 
throughout the state. 

California is best positioned to deliver the nation’s first High Speed Train for the following 
reasons: 

1 ) Passage of High Sneed Rail Bond measure - California is the only state in the nation to 
have passed a high-speed rail bond measure, Proposition 1 A, which demonstrates the 
public’s commitment to funding the nation’s first high-speed, 220 mile-per-hour train 
system. We have a public commitment of $9.95 billion in new funding which provides a 
guarantee to the private sector that if they put money into California’s High Speed Train 
project, it will be successful and it will be profitable. This new money is in addition to 
the $247 million the state has invested in the project over the past dozen years. 

2) Dollar for dollar match - California’s application will provide a dollar for dollar match 
of federal stimulus fiinds from the passage of Proposition 1 A, the High-Speed Rail Act. 
California is requesting $4.7 billion dollars in ARRA funding. If approved, this 
allocation would bring the total investment for California’s high speed train to $9.4 

Printed on f^tcyded Paper 
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billion - nearly one third of the dollars required for total completion of Phase 1 (520 
miles of the total 800 mile system) from San Francisco to Anaheim. 

3) World-class hieh speeds of 220 miles per hour - California’s high speed train system is 
the only nation-wide project offering world-class high speeds of 220 miles per hour. 

These high speeds are necessary in order to provide passenger service which is 
competitive with airline service with regard to travel times and ticket prices. 

4) FRA approval - California is also the only state in the nation which has a plan already 
approved by the Federal Railroad Administration (FRA) in July, 2008. California has 
thirteen years of engineering and design work in place. We are ready to serve as a 
technological and business model for the rest of the nation. 

5) Memorandums of Understanding with other countries - California has entered into 
“Memorandums of Underetanding” with Spain, France, Japan, Germany, and Italy - 
countries which have a proven track record of building and operating successful hi^- 
speed train systems. These countries will share their expertise and experience .with 
California in establishing safety guidelines, utilizing the most advanced high-speed rail 
equipment and building a profitable high speed train system. 

6) Oversight & financial accountability - Proposition 1 A ensures protection of federal, 
state, and private financial investments by establishing additional oversight and 
accountability standards. Prop. lA requires the following: 

a) Creation of a peer review committee; 

^ Creation of a pre-appropriation review process; 
c) Creation of a pre-expenditure review process; 

^ Independent review of financing plans; and 
e) Independent audit of all expenditures. 

71 Project delivery - California’s entire 800 mile system has a completed and certified 
program-level environmental review document. California has partnered with the FRA in 
these studies and efforts. The State is ready to move forward on segments that can be 
operational and produce revenue through agreements with Caltrain in the San Francisco 
to San Jose segment, AMTRAK in the Central Valley, and Metrolink in the Los Angeles 
to Anaheim segment, until such time as the project’s Phase 1 and ultimately the full 800 
mile hi^ speed train system are completed. As described in the State’s ARRA funding 
application, four project sections are targeted to complete environmental review by 
September 2011 and to start construction by September 2012, with construction 
completion by September 2017. 

The High Speed Rail Authority has entered in Memorandums of Understanding and developed 
joint partnerships and working agreements with local and regional transportation agencies and 
passenger rail operators, and is in the process of working with local governments to identify 
matching local financial support. In addition, the Authority is working with several railroads 
which own right-of-way along the proposed high speed rail corridors. 

California is unified behind its high-speed train project. The project received bi-partisan support 
from the Legislature, the Governor, and California voters. The enclosed letter shows that the 
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California Labor Federation, California Chamber of Commerce, and the Sierra Club of 
California have all come together in support of our high speed train project 

California is folly prepared to serve as a technological and business model and leader for the res. 
of the nation, and bring the Administration’s vision of developing high speed rail in America to 
fruition. We urge you to folly fond California’s high-speed rail application. 


Sincerely, 



(jUi/fiOu 
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Mr. Mica. Now, if we have short statements from any other 
members on the committee, we will go to the Republican side first. 
Mr. Bucshon? OK. Anyone on our side? Any quick — Mr. Boswell? 
And we are trying to get to the panel, but you are welcome. 

Mr. Boswell. I will be very short. I have no prepared statement, 
I just have a feeling. And I feel strong about it. And Ms. Brown 
and Mr. Shuster, I commend you both for your working to get what 
you have done. You are both capable, you are committed, and dedi- 
cated, and I thank you for it. And let’s keep working together. 

I often say — because I am from the Midwest — we are a United 
States. We are connected from New York, California, we got to go — 
you know, we got to stay together. It works all ways, it works both 
ways. 

Now, we think we are sort of the corn belt, and so — in livestock, 
and so on. I continue to say that California is the leading agri- 
culture State, fruits and vegetables. We talk about that a lot, and 
we have got to think about those — I have a son-in-law that is an 
over-the-road trucker, and he tells me about what it is like to be 
out in California. It is tough. We all know that. So, we need to real- 
ly do something. And I want to be supportive of it. I think we all 
do. 

And I am tired of the fact — and maybe you can tell us about it, 
because I don’t have any issue with anybody on our panel, none of 
you. You know, we have got to make things — jobs America. We all 
know that. We talk it to death. But we have got to put our trades, 
our steel workers, our machinists, our carpenters are available, and 
get those materials, and — you know, it needs to be made in Amer- 
ica. So I hope you can help us in your comments about some of 
that, and why — so on. 

But you know, we have got to put our people back to work. And 
I don’t make no apology, and I don’t think any of us do, you know. 
If we are going to do projects like this, why can’t we require that? 
I am sure the Chinese do, if you are spending Federal money. In 
fact, you know they do. So let’s do the same thing. You know, fair 
is fair. And let’s do that. 

So, I yield back, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for having this 
hearing. And we need to respond to these things. These are invest- 
ments with a known return. Read the facts. And let’s do the things 
that will pay us back, and let’s put Americans back to work in the 
process. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Thank the gentleman. And now, what we will do is go 
to our panel of Members who have joined us who are not on the 
committee, and have requested to testify today. And we will do it 
in order of seniority. 

And I will recognize Mr. Cardoza, who represents the 18th Dis- 
trict first. 

Welcome, and you are recognized. 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. DENNIS A. CARDOZA, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM CALIFORNIA’S 18TH DISTRICT; 
HON. DEVIN NUNES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM CALIFORNIA’S 21ST DISTRICT; HON. JIM COSTA, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM CALIFORNIA’S 20TH 
DISTRICT; HON. KEVIN MCCARTHY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM CALIFORNIA’S 22ND DISTRICT, AND MA- 
JORITY WHIP; HON. LORETTA SANCHEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM CALIFORNIA’S 47TH DISTRICT; AND 
HON. DANA ROHRABACHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM CALIFORNIA’S 46TH DISTRICT 

Mr. Cardoza. Thank you, Chairman Mica, Ranking Member Ra- 
hall, members of the committee. I would like to thank you all for 
allowing me the opportunity to testify. I would like to thank Ms. 
Richardson for her kind words. And I would like to start off by also 
acknowledging what Mr. Rahall said about the disagreements that 
sometimes look like reality shows in California. 

Mr. Rahall, this will be my last act this year — ^because I have de- 
cided to end my tenure on the “reality show,” as you put it. But 
I will tell you that I am very proud of our cows and our crops and 
our students that we produce in our universities and the good work 
that we do. We have been devastated in our area by the home fore- 
closure crisis and the economy. And I would like some attention to 
those questions, as well as to some of the things for which we get 
criticized. 

You know, before I start my opening statement, I am going to 
just mention that this week I cast one of 10 votes in this House 
from the Democratic side of the aisle for a Republican bill to build 
the Keystone pipeline. I did that because I thought it was the right 
thing to do. I took a tough position against my own party because 
I thought it was the right thing to do. And I am going to tell you 
here today that I think building the high-speed rail is the right 
thing to do. Sometimes we need to get outside of our partisan com- 
fort zones and do what is right. 

Can you imagine, ladies and gentlemen, where we would be if no 
one had had the courage to build the Transcontinental Railroad? 
We would still be riding the Pony Express. This country is bigger 
and better than not having the vision to do what is right for the 
future. It is time to step up and do what is right. And I expect the 
members of this committee to do exactly that — what I feel like I did 
this week, in taking on my own President on the pipeline, because 
we should be able to build things in America. 

We have to make this country as great as it should and can be 
again. We built the water infrastructure in the State of California, 
because we had a visionary Governor who thought outside the box. 
He built universities, he built roads, and he Wilt a water infra- 
structure that our State is still relying on. 

Ladies and gentlemen, California and our Nation face challenges 
related to the economy and our quality of life. There is incredible 
congestion on California’s highways, in its airports, costing Califor- 
nia’s economy — the ninth largest in the world; it used to be the 
fifth — over $14.5 billion each year. Travel on our interstate system 
is increasing at the rate of five times faster than the capacity it is 
being added. 
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California, particularly the San Joaquin Valley, where my dis- 
trict is located, has some of the worst air quality in the Nation. 
One in six children in Fresno have asthma. My wife is a family 
doctor. When she practiced in Merced, 40 percent of her practice 
had asthma. 

And exacerbating all these other problems are the challenges 
that are presented by our rapid growth. California is projected to 
add 20 million people by 2050, and the Central Valley is expected 
to more than double in size. 

You can’t hardly get from my part of the Central Valley to the 
rest of the State — I have to travel an extra 2 hours to get to the 
airport. Mr. Denham does, as well. Mr. Costa is lucky, he has an 
airport in Fresno, but you have to go to a different airport before 
you can really get far out of the area. Same with Mr. Nunes. 

We have transportation difficulties. We are faced with these sim- 
ple facts, and it is clear that investment is needed to improve our 
mobility, our quality of life, and our economy in the State. 

In both our Nation’s and California’s history, tough times have 
led to bold, innovative solutions. The opportunity presented by 
high-speed rail today is a continuation of that legacy of visionary 
leadership. From a practical standpoint, if we don’t construct high- 
speed rail in order to meet our State’s needs, we would need to 
build much more expensive highways. As it was said before, new 
airports, new runways, all require CEQA and NEPA permits. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my time has expired, and I have about 
four more pages of testimony. I will submit it to the record. I just 
ask you to think about what is right. Think about the vision and 
future of our country. Are we going to move forward or are we 
going to continue to tolerate the fact that our economy is lan- 
guishing and we are not investing what we should be investing in 
America? 

I think it is time to quit building roads as we have done today 
in Iraq, in Afghanistan, and start investing in patrolling our 
streets, and investing back in the United States of America. 

Mr. Mica. Thank the gentleman, recognize the Representative of 
the 21st District, Mr. Devin Nunes. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Nunes. Thank you. Chairman Mica and Ranking Member 
Rahall, for the opportunity to testify today. 

No doubt we will be hearing from each proponent that high- 
speed rail means jobs, thousands of jobs, tens of thousands of jobs, 
even hundreds of thousands of jobs. The reality is that these jobs 
claims are part of a fantasy. The more you investigate California 
high-speed rail, the greater you will be convinced that California’s 
bullet train is a boondoggle. 

It is ironic that the most strident high-speed rail advocates, peo- 
ple claiming to care about the San Joaquin Valley, are the very 
people who refuse to resolve our water crisis, as Mr. Rahall re- 
ferred to earlier, refuse to help our dying timber and mining indus- 
tries that continue to shed jobs, and support more rules and regula- 
tions that drive business out of the Valley and California every 
day. 

Today I would like to make three points. It is clear that high- 
speed rail is not about jobs. It is about political corruption, puWic 
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deception, and bureaucratic experimentation. First, let’s discuss po- 
litical corruption. 

Dan Walters, a columnist for the Sacramento Bee, was one of 
many to observe that the initial phase of California’s high-speed 
rail, the segment between Merced and Bakersfield, was biased on 
politics, not planning. This conclusion is justified, based on several 
factors, not the least of which was the election eve announcement 
of a $700 million stimulus grant, which was the subject of certain 
conditions. Among those conditions was a requirement that high- 
speed rail construction begin in the rural central California con- 
gressional district of an incumbent who was facing re-election. 

Thanks to the stimulus grant, the Golden State’s high-speed rail 
project has become nationally recognized as the Train to Nowhere. 
And since few objective observers believe it will never be com- 
pleted, the probability is high that this slogan will become reality. 

Consider these basic facts. High-speed rail was originally pro- 
jected to be $15 billion in 1996. Today it is $118 billion. My esti- 
mation is it will be closer to $200 billion than $100 billion. In 15 
years, they have spent $800 million. Not a single inch of track has 
been laid. California is broke. The State is in a perpetual budget 
crisis. And the outlook is red ink as far as we can see. 

The second point I want to make is about public deception. Mr. 
Chairman, high-speed rail’s popularity has diminished. And, as 
stated earlier, two-thirds of Californians want this referendum 
back on the ballot to re-vote. Since 2007, no fewer than 20 PR 
firms have been hired and have spent millions of dollars on TV, 
radio, and print campaigns to convince Californians to support 
high-speed rail. 

Moreover, the High-Speed Rail Authority has bankrolled a vast 
array of political consultants to curry favor with elected officials. If 
high-speed rail were widely supported, a multimillion-dollar PR 
campaign would not be necessary. Californians are growing weary 
of the promises made by rail advocates, the elusive green jobs, the 
supposed clean air, the shorter commutes, all are part of the fan- 
tasy. 

You don’t have to take my word for it, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to submit these reports from the State auditor and the legisla- 
tive analysts who have questioned the assumptions to sell this 
project. 

Mr. Mica. Without objection, they will be made part of the 
record. 

[Please see the table of contents section entitled, “Submissions 
for the Record” for the documents submitted by Hon. Devin Nunes.] 

Mr. Nunes. The third and final point is taxpayer-funded bureau- 
cratic experimentation. $800 million have been spent on studies, 
public relations, and staff salaries. 

Here is an important point. The chief of this Rail Authority 
makes $375,000 a year. By way of comparison, the president and 
CEO of Amtrak, who has the responsibility for our entire country’s 
passenger rail system, rail that actually exists today, is paid 
$350,000. 

Despite the $800 million and 15 years studying the project, they 
came up with an average rider fare of $162 for a round trip. Now, 
I spent zero dollars, got on the Internet, and within three clicks 
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found to ride the Acela train, our fastest train in the country, the 
Northeast Corridor, it costs $350. It stretches credibility to the 
breaking point to suggest that California will achieve greater effi- 
ciency and lower cost than that of the northeast system which con- 
nects Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
This is the busiest rail line in the country. 

I did a couple more clicks on the Internet. Remember, $800 mil- 
lion versus my study that cost zero dollars. They promote that they 
are going to get 29 to 43 million passengers on this train. Last year 
the Acela train carried 10.3 million passengers. We are being led 
to believe that the fantasy train will carry more than twice as 
many riders at half the cost of the existing system here, in the 
northeast. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, it has become clear that the entire 
California high-speed rail experiment is a case study in how not to 
run a government program. And with that I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Thank the gentleman and recognize now the 

Ms. Richardson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mica [continuing]. The California 

Ms. Richardson. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Nunes, with — was respect- 
fully allowed additional time to complete his comments, and Mr. 
Cardoza, who is leaving this Congress, wrapped up. Would he be 
extended, after the other Members have an opportunity 

Mr. Mica. If he 

Ms. Richardson [continuing]. To give their comments, another 
minute or two? 

Mr. Mica. If he would like and if we have time. I did 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. We will recognize now the Representative 
from California’s 20th District, Mr. Costa. 

Welcome, sir. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much. Chairman Mica and Ranking 
Member Rahall, and other members of the committee. It is a pleas- 
ure to be here with you today. 

America has always attempted to be a Nation of bold, visionary 
leaders who dared to think big in times of difficulty. We are in dif- 
ficult times, clearly. 

And I would like to add a positive note on this because, frankly, 
if we — it is important to be transparent. It is important to be inves- 
tigative. And this is the appropriate role of this committee. How- 
ever, if the attitude that I hear from some of our colleagues here 
is to prevail, we would never have put a man on the moon. Neil 
Armstrong wouldn’t have landed there. We would not have built 
the tremendous infrastructure in the 20th century that made 
America the number one Nation in the world. 

President Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Eisenhower, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, faced difficult challenges when they were in office. 
But without these leaders — think about it — we wouldn’t have had 
the Transcontinental Railroad. We wouldn’t have had the Hoover 
Dam that was built. We didn’t need the water at the time, and we 
certainly didn’t need the electricity at the time. And we were in the 
midst of the Depression. We wouldn’t have had the interstate high- 
way system, if it were not for President Eisenhower connecting the 
entire Nation, as was stated before. 
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But you want to know tough times? I will recommend you tough 
times. Read this book. Nothing like it in the world. By Stephen 
Ambrose. It depicts the construction of the Transcontinental Rail- 
road. You want to know difficult times? The Civil War. Our Nation 
was being torn apart. Inflation was running rampant. The first 
issuing of paper money. The President was trying to figure out how 
to finance the Civil War. And — but what did he say? “We are going 
to build a railroad across the Nation to bind the Nation.” That is 
vision. That is boldness. That is saying we can do things in Amer- 
ica, not like some of you, who are saying we can’t do anything. If 
that attitude, that negativism — we can’t afford to be short-sighted. 

And so, the task at hand is this: The problem in California and 
around the Nation is investing in our infrastructure, specifically 
our transportation infrastructure, but also our water infrastruc- 
ture. The negative consequences of not investing in our infrastruc- 
ture, which engineers across the country estimate of over $1 tril- 
lion, is losing our status as the number one Nation in the world. 

It has been said that the busiest air corridor in the Nation is the 
Bay Area and Los Angeles, southern California. For every four 
flights, one is delayed an hour. You heard the numbers, in terms 
of what it would take to, in fact, address that: 115 new airport 
gates, 4 new runways, and 2,300 miles of new highways. That is 
at a cost of $170 billion. The cost of this, factored with inflation 
over 30 years, is $97 billion. Don’t look at this in a vacuum, look 
at the comparative analysis. 

More of the same, that is what — we have a choice here. We have 
a choice in California, we have a choice across the country. And 
that is why it is appropriate to have this debate and the discussion. 

The new draft business plan — and I say the new draft business 
plan, and other witnesses will talk about it — answers some of the 
critical questions that the chairman and others have raised, legiti- 
mately. Read the new business plan. 

Jobs. Jobs are critical. You know, Mr. Chairman, I won’t take 
umbrage to your description of the San Joaquin Valley. My family 
has farmed there for three generations. We are very proud of it. It 
is also the fastest-growing region in California, and we are proud 
of the fact that we are the number one agricultural region in the 
country. 

But we also have the same traffic congestion problems, Mr. Shu- 
ster, that you have in southern California and the Bay Area. You 
get on 99 and you stand behind those truck convoys, and you are 
in their fog in December through January and February, and the 
mass accidents, unfortunately, that occur. We have the same con- 
gestion problems in the Valley, and the air quality problems that 
they have in other parts of California. 

So, this is also a jobs effort, not just in California but around the 
country. With unemployment in my area as high as 20 percent, 
this is an opportunity to create hundreds of thousands of jobs, 
good-paying jobs, real jobs that are made in America. Because the 
California bond measure has a made-in-California provision. And 
we would insist on a made-in-America provision. 

Now, let me close by saying — some say, “Well, it is not the right 
time. It is not the right time. We have a deficit. We have economic 
problems.” Those are all true. But I say it is the right time, not 
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only in California but across the Nation, to invest in our infrastruc- 
ture. When borrowing rates are at an all-time low, when construc- 
tion and labor costs are at an all-time low, now is the time to be 
investing in our infrastructure. Because the dollars will go further 
today than 10 or 20 years from now. If they had not invested in 
Hoover Dam in the 1930s, think of what it would cost today. If we 
had not invested in the interstate highway system in the 1950s and 
the 1960s and the 1970s, think what it would cost today. You know 
what those projects cost in your respective congressional districts. 

Let me say that many members of this committee have said re- 
cently — as recently as last week and today — that they believe in 
high-speed rail in the United States. And then, when I hear some 
of you say, “But just not in California,” I don’t get that. I believe 
in the Northeast Corridor. I think some of the criticisms that were 
raised about this project and other projects are fair to debate and 
to address and to resolve. But don’t hold California’s high-speed 
rail proposal to standards that you are not holding to your own 
freeway projects or to the Northeast Corridor. There is an initial 
sum of funding, there is a State match, and you complain about not 
having a long-term revenue source, but where is the long-term rev- 
enue source for the Northeast Corridor? Where is the long-term 
revenue source for any of these projects? 

Unless you come up with a transportation plan in this com- 
mittee, we are going to have no long-term source for funding any 
transportation projects. That is the bottom line. And we look to this 
committee to come up with some good decisions, well-reasoned deci- 
sions. And I look forward to working with all of you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. 

I recognize the California 22nd District Representative, also the 
majority whip, Mr. McCarthy. 

You are welcome. 

Mr. McCarthy. Well, I thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appre- 
ciate you for holding this hearing. I have a longstanding concern 
about the viability of the California high-speed rail project. I know 
you have got a group of Members here from California, and some 
with different opinions. 

The thing I want this committee to look at is what went before 
the voters of California. Because what went before the voters of 
California for the high-speed rail is totally different than what is 
before the voters today. 

It is our responsibility and our stewardship to make the decisions 
of where our tax dollars go. Because this isn’t a one-time invest- 
ment. If you look at the project more than doubling to $100 billion, 
if you analyze that people are going to take this rail, and you read 
the project that more than twice as many people who ride all of 
Amtrak is projected to ride in this by that study, and that study 
also says $11 billion will come with private money, you have to 
look to yourself and also say, “Does that measure, or is that even 
true?” 

An interesting thing happened, especially in listening to my good 
friend, Mr. Costa from up the road, about the need and investment. 
In my district, just yesterday it was announced for space travel 
venture Microsoft co-founder Paul Allen, aerospace designer Burt 
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Rutan fully to go to space with private money. They are projected, 
in their plan, to be able to recoup it. They didn’t ask for Govern- 
ment money. They did it on their own. 

I also measure an idea that a plan says that the private sector 
will come because this will be profitable. There hasn’t been any pri- 
vate sector money come. The plan that done the research on this 
says that $11 billion will come after we build it. That may make 
for a very good Hollywood movie, “Build it and they will come,” but 
I don’t think that is what the taxpayers say when they sent us 
here. 

I believe, when you look at this project from the beginning, when 
you put the accountability to it now, it is fundamentally different. 
And if you do build it and they do not come, that means what are 
you going to give up to subsidize everyone who is on that train. 
That is a responsibility we all have to look to. 

That was one of the fundamental reasons why I introduced 3143, 
which will freeze all unspent Federal dollars through September of 
next year, while the GAO studies is done on the project viability. 
That is not extreme. That is not taking it and saying no. What that 
is doing is saying we have a responsibility to the taxpayers. There 
is not one person on this committee that can say that plan that 
started out is exactly the same. So what you are saying is stop for 
a minute. Let’s put accountability to this, and let’s actually know. 
If we are just going to put money in, it is not the idea to keep 
throwing bad money after bad money. If it is never going to be 
built, and the project of what you projected to be — that private sec- 
tor money would be there, and it is not there. 

We should hold the standards to this like any other project you 
do. If they said there would be private money in and it is not, they 
shouldn’t be rewarded. If they said twice as many riders as all of 
Amtrak is going to ride this — just in our Valley, what they predict 
to ride, the millions of people, if you look at actual numbers only 
700-some-thousand people take a train or a plane right now. The 
population does not mix and match the numbers of what they say. 

That is our job every day, as a Member of Congress. That is our 
job every day to follow back through. High-speed rail is a great 
idea. But what are you going to give up for everybody that rides 
it? In a world where we live with a $15 trillion deficit and a State 
in which I come from that has a deficit each and every year, I 
think we have a different responsibility here. That is why I intro- 
duced the bill I did. Let’s stop, let’s get the actual accountability 
to it, and let’s make a decision that is viable. 

If you ask the California voter today, they want to vote on this 
again. And they want to vote on it again because they want to 
change the vote that took place before. Because they do have a 
right to do that, because the whole plan changed from what was 
before them. 

So, I appreciate having the hearing. It is the right thing to do 
to look into this, and it is right to ask the questions. And I yield 
back. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. And let me recognize now the 
gentlelady from the 47th District, Ms. Sanchez. I want to rotate, 
because we just heard from a Republican. 

Ms. Sanchez. Oh. 
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Mr. Mica. And Mr. Rohrabacher, being a gentleman, said to go 
to you first. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just say that 
in the beginning you said you would go by seniority. 

Mr. Mica. Well 

Ms. Sanchez. And I might remind you that if that would be the 
case, Mr. Rohrabacher would have gone first, and I would have 
gone second. So we were a little confused at the end of this table. 

Mr. Mica. Well, I did it only because we want to rotate Repub- 
lican/Democrat, majority/minority. 

Ms. Sanchez. Mr. Chairman, you and I have worked on a lot of 
transportation issues together, and I know that you do believe in 
high-speed rail. And I appreciate that your committee is taking a 
look at this project, as we should. All of us are responsible for the 
monies that we spend on behalf of the American people. 

You know, I have heard some people be very straightforward 
here today about, “Let’s take a look at this project, and let’s figure 
out how we get it done.” And I have heard others, quite frankly, 
throw out a lot of rhetoric, from both sides. I just would like to say 
to my good friend, Mr. Shuster, who complained that we had spent 
over $800 billion on the stimulus package, I will remind you that 
a third of that was for tax cuts, which was a requirement in order 
for us to pick up the votes here in this Congress. 

So, let’s really talk about what we need to hear today, and that 
is whether we really need a high-speed rail in California or not. I 
believe we do. 

I mean it really — last night in Los Angeles County — and I am 
not from Los Angeles County, I am from south of there. Orange 
County, I represent the Anaheim area, where we would hope the 
terminus to that, at least one of the phases of that project would 
be, Anaheim — we are preparing in Anaheim, with our multimodal 
interchange there, to receive the high-speed rail. There are some 
local communities who really want this project, and we are putting 
our own monies in to make sure that we are ready to get that 
project when it comes in. We are looking forward to the jobs in Or- 
ange County. 

The Orange County Business Council, I might add, have — some- 
what Republican-leaning council, did a study of this and said that 
there would be, just in a phase between Anaheim and through Los 
Angeles, 50,000 jobs that would work on this project. They are very 
in favor of this project. 

Last night in Los Angeles County on the 60 Freeway we had a 
big rig turn over and burn to a crisp on that 60 Freeway. And it 
happened to turn over underneath an overpass bridge, which dis- 
integrated also in that accident. Because of that — and I believe 
that it happened early in the morning, maybe about 10:00 in the 
morning — the freeways were tied up, and nobody could move, prob- 
ably not even for the commuter hour today. I saw people on tele- 
vision saying they were trying to get their child to school in the 
morning, and at 6:00 p.m. they were still in the same spot, not on 
that freeway, on a different freeway. But one accident tied up all 
of Los Angeles County. And what every person said was that there 
was no alternative way, but to be on the freeways. 
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This high-speed rail is an alternative way. And that is why we 
need it. Some say, well, we have air. Well, you know, before I be- 
came a congresswoman, when I used to take my flight tests as a 
private pilot, I would fly out of Orange County Airport, the highest 
general aviation traffic airport in our Nation. And I would have to 
wait sometimes 45 minutes to be able to get in queue because of 
the planes that got to go ahead of me, the commercial ones. And 
we were all burning fuel. That is a cost nobody ever thinks about, 
unless you’re paying for it as a student pilot. And now we have in- 
creased the capacity, and it is still not enough at that airport. And 
we are projected to have a majority of the new flights for the next 
two decades to come out of South County, Orange County. And we 
will have to go up to LAX. And there is a fight, because Maxine 
Waters’s airport has to be increased, and people’s homes get taken 
away, and the whole thing goes on. 

This problem of aviation, this problem of aviation. Why are there 
so many flight delays? The weather in San Francisco. Why are 
there so many flight delays? The tule fog in Sacramento. Why is 
it that when a big rig or somebody has a crash, the whole freeway 
stops and people can’t come into the Basin? We, as Californians 
who use the system, understand we need an alternate. 

And we need to invest. It is never an easy thing to invest in the 
beginning. People get voted out of office because we decide to invest 
in a railroad, in a new airport, in a new highway, because we take 
people’s homes. But we must have the courage to say that we need 
high-speed rail. And it makes sense for the backbone of California 
to have that in place. And it will cost money. And we need to look 
at it and figure out how we make it work. 

Before I came to the Congress I worked in transportation. Before 
I came to the Congress I was an investment banker who did infra- 
structure projects. It is never easy to do these projects. But if you 
want to, and you have the guts to do it, you can get it done. And 
I say that California needs a high-speed rail. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would love to submit my writ- 
ten testimony for the record. 

Mr. Shuster, [presiding.] Thank you very much. I appreciate 
that. 

And with that, Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. You know, when I was 
a young person, my father used to tell me that if I was going to 
get anything done I had to face reality. And I remember someone 
compared this delegation to a reality show. And I think it is much 
better to be compared to a reality show than perhaps compared to 
“Fantasy Island.” And it is on “Fantasy Island” that we can keep 
spending money that we don’t have, borrowing money from China, 
and expecting that our economy is going to continue even on an ac- 
ceptable level. 

If we continue with the direction we are going, we know even 
with projects that really make sense, we are having to question 
them and cut some of them. But if we continue to even seriously 
consider projects that don’t make economic sense in the long run, 
look with Lincoln — and I respect Mr. Costa, he has spent a lot of 
time on this project, and perhaps 10 years ago, when he first start- 
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ed, it would have been easier for us to make a decision to go ahead 
compared to the times 

Mr. Shuster. Is your microphone on? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. What was that? 

Mr. Shuster. Your microphone, could you 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Oh, pardon me. So, let me just suggest that 
when Lincoln went forward with the railroad across the country, he 
had at his disposal enormous assets in land. And they used the 
land for the railroads to actually serve as the capital for the rail- 
roads. And when Eisenhower went forward with the interstate 
highway system, he taxed, what, the gasoline, the people who 
would then be using the interstate highway system, in order to pay 
for the project. That made sense. That was reality in those days. 

Our reality is we are spending $1.5 trillion a year more than we 
are taking in, and we are borrowing it from China. And for us to 
have a project that continues to go up in price — this project used 
to be — I think it was first guesstimated at $41 billion or $43 billion 
and now it is up to $100 billion. Well, one wonders how much it 
was going to be — it will be in the future. And we cannot afford to 
continue borrowing from China for projects that continue to esca- 
late, when we have other things that are so necessary in Cali- 
fornia. 

We are a water-shortage State. Mr. Nunes and Mr. Costa both 
know that their area of the State is really suffering from a lack of 
water. Well, the whole State is going to suffer from lack of water, 
unless we invest about $30 billion more in water in California over 
the years. Well, that makes much more sense than spending $100 
billion on a train — well, as Mr. Nunes says, the Train to Nowhere. 

And let us also take a look — I have been, with Laura Richard- 
son’s help and support, advocating that we build a container move- 
ment system from the ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach to — 
inland to the rail heads near San Bernardino, which would take 
10,000 and 20,000 trucks a day off of our roads — Ms. Sanchez has 
detailed how crowded they are. We haven’t been able to afford that. 
And that — ^by the way, and that project would have paid for itself 
with a container fee. And we cannot move forward. 

Our country cannot move forward now with projects like this 
that are well intended and, yes, visionary. Some people say that if 
your eyes are on the stars, you are likely — and that is — if you keep 
your eyes in the stars, you may end up falling into a ditch. Well, 
this could put us into that situation, where we have vision in the 
future, but we have to look and solve this problem today. Or other- 
wise, by the time we build a train like this at the cost we are talk- 
ing about, and the condition of our economy and our budget, we 
won’t call it the train from nowhere, we will call it the Orient Ex- 
press, because that is the people who will own this country, if we 
do not start acting responsibly. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Shuster. Well, I thank the gentleman, and I thank all of 
you. It is typically the custom we don’t ask other Members of Con- 
gress questions. I don’t want this to erupt into a full-fledged debate 
between our panelists and members of the committee. That is the 
debate that will occur in this committee, and then it will occur on 
the House floor. 
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But I would — if some folks have some questions, again, I want 
to make sure we don’t get into full-fledged debate with our panel- 
ists. We save that for the administration folks, when we are hold- 
ing their feet to the fire. Again, typically, we are trying to get infor- 
mation and viewpoints from our panelists. 

I would like to say, for the record, though, that a couple of people 
have mentioned my name, which is fine. I do support passenger 
rail. I do support higher speed rail. But I believe we have to do it 
in a sensible way. 

At some point in time California may decide that they have the 
money to spend. I am not going to talk for Californians. I think the 
polls are clear that Californians want a re-do. I think they want 
a Mulligan on this one, because it seems that these costs are get- 
ting out of hand. And the estimates are completely off from where 
they started. 

I would also like to mention to my friend from California, Mr. 
Costa, that if you have congestion on the highways, maybe the bet- 
ter use of this money would be to expand 1-99 in the Central Val- 
ley, and I have heard people talk 

Mr. Costa. May I respond, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shuster. Certainly. Just let me make — I think that is my 
final point. 

Oh, and it was also said that I said that the Northeast Corridor 
would be $117 billion. That is not my number, that is Amtrak’s 
number. My number is I have no idea what the Northeast Corridor 
is going to cost, because I — we want to bring the private sector, and 
there are people interested in investing and operating the North- 
east Corridor. We want to bring them in and let them take a view 
of it and put bids out there, or requests for information, request for 
proposals as to what they think it will be, because Amtrak has 
really no idea how much it is going to cost. That is my view of it. 

But with that 

Mr. Costa. Thank you. Thank you for raising important issue. 
I support the funding of Highway 99, supported a measure that 
provided $1 billion for that. The trouble is we need more funding 
for that. 

I carried legislation in 1986 and 2002 that provided billions of 
dollars to build the Fresno Clovis transportation freeway system. 
Now, that dislocated hundreds of homes and businesses. That was 
over 20 years ago. I submit today to tell you that if it had not been 
for that multibillion-dollar construction project, we wouldn’t have 
the benefits of that transportation plan. I don’t think Fresno and 
Clovis want to go back to what it was in 1986. 

But it is, I believe, a canard or a bait-and-switch to say that the 
money that we are talking about here can be transferred to High- 
way 99, because it can’t. We know what happened in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Florida when Governors attempted to take Federal high- 
speed rail money and spend it for road projects. It got taken away. 
And that is what will happen with this money. 

And as far as whether or not the voters approve today or would 
disapprove a bond measure, in the financial crash in 2008, 52.5 
percent voted. Now, maybe they wouldn’t support it today. You 
may be correct. But we have school bonds, we have water bonds, 
and we have other types of bond measures which the voters in 
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California approved. If we are going to wait 2 years, 4 years down 
the — when a water project is unpopular, say, “Well, we ought to 
put it back up there, maybe they will disapprove it,” that is an im- 
portant policy question. 

And so, it seems to me that we — there isn’t a silver bullet here, 
in my view. We have to use all the transportation tools in our 
transportation tool box, and high-speed rail is a part of it. It is 
going to happen in this country in the 21st century. The question 
is sooner or later. But it is part of our transportation long-term so- 
lutions. 

Mr. Shuster. But — again, I don’t want to engage in debate, but 
I still say you have got problems in southern California. That 
money would be much better spent to improve transportation from 
San Diego to Los Angeles, where you have 20 million people. I just 
think that — and as Mr. Nunes has pointed out — this thing is going 
to be a boondoggle. California, I don’t believe, is going to be able 
to afford it. 

And again, that is going to be the debate. Again, I don’t want to 
engage in that 

Ms. Sanchez. Mr. Chairman, may I just say something? 

Mr. Shuster. Yes. 

Ms. Sanchez. At the southern tip of my district, again, in Or- 
ange County — and I have supported every transportation bill, I 
have — ^you know, I understand the construction of highways, be- 
lieve me, from my prior work — at the southern tip of my district, 
at the “Y’ — at the El Toro “Y,” as we call it in Orange County — 
the freeway is 23 lanes wide. You can see it from the moon. There 
is not a lot wider we can go in a lot of areas. So we do need an 
alternative. 

Mr. Shuster. That is why I say spend the money in the southern 
California area, instead of 

Ms. Sanchez. I would be willing to build it from Anaheim 
through Los Angeles to begin with. 

Ms. Brown. Mr. Chairman? 

Ms. Sanchez. I am all for that. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. Mr. Cardoza? 

Mr. Cardoza. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I did raise my hand. 

Mr. Shuster. I am going to let them go through, give them all 
an opportunity to say something else. 

Mr. Cardoza. If I could just say very briefly — I think both sides 
have made some relevant points today, and you have to acknowl- 
edge both sides’ points. 

But I would like to correct one thing that I think is misleading 
the committee, and that is that this segment, as it currently exists, 
sir, is the fifth busiest train segment in the country. And it serves 
over 6 million people a year. And, frankly, it doesn’t do it very effi- 
ciently, because it does it with a short train segment from south 
Stockton to Bakersfield. Then you have to take a bus north to Sac- 
ramento or you have to take a bus south to Los Angeles. 

If you had the kind of situation that we’re talking about and we 
would like to have in the State of California, I would tell you you 
are going to get exponential numbers of riders, because there are 
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no alternatives to get our people to where they want to go in the 
major metropolitan areas. 

We have populations much greater than the size of many States 
in this country, and that do not have access, ready access, to alter- 
native transportation venues. And so you have to drive a long way 
to get to where you need to go. 

Mr. Shuster. Mr. Nunes, I think, is 

Mr. Nunes. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shuster [continuing]. Eager to answer, or respond. 

Mr. Nunes. Well, I am not going to — I think you are headed in 
the right direction, as to focus the dollars where they can do the 
most good. 

However, I would encourage this committee to look at two 
projects that are rail, but not passenger rail. One is what Mr. 
Rohrabacher referred to, which is some way to get freight from the 
ports out to the larger rail lines to move products that come into 
this country east. That would be the first thing. 

The second thing, if you want to help out the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, would be to look at expanding the freight rail system along ex- 
isting right-of-ways. So one of the major problems that we have in 
the San Joaquin Valley is at the southern tip — we are congested. 
You have to go out of the Valley, you have to go up the Tehachapis 
that are in Mr. McCarthy’s district. 

It has been looked at. Although it is a very expensive project — 
I think into the hundreds of millions of dollars to add another line 
along existing corridors to help alleviate that traffic — that would 
help the entire San Joaquin Valley. That would help all of Cali- 
fornia. There have been studies out here on this. But in order to 
get to that point, this committee would have to allow California to 
use that money for rail, but perhaps not high-speed rail. Yield 
back. 

Ms. Brown. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shuster. One second. And most likely it would help the Na- 
tion if you improve the movement of goods and produce and what 
you — the foodstuffs you 

Mr. Nunes. Absolutely. It would help out for commerce, it would 
help out for air quality. It would get trucks off the road, all the 
things that I think would improve the economy. 

Mr. Shuster. Yes. Yes, Ms. Brown? 

Ms. Brown. Let me be clear. 

Mr. Shuster. Well, hold on a second. You have a question? I am 
going to 

Ms. Brown. I do have a question. 

Mr. Shuster. OK. Well then, I will recognize you at the appro- 
priate time. I am going to give Mr. Rohrabacher one last shot, if 
he cares to say anything else. Each panelist 

Ms. Brown. A question 

Mr. Shuster. I will recognize you in due time. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I would yield to the gentlelady, that is fine. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you. First of all, let me just say this is the 
transportation and infrastructure committee. 

Now, freight rail is number one in the world. So we — when you 
travel around the world, they ask us about our freight rail. So the 
freights can afford to fund — if they thought it was a viable project. 
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they would fund it. We have a problem with passenger rail in this 
country. 

Now, for every billion dollars we spend, it generates 44,000 per- 
manent jobs. Now I know we don’t need to confuse anybody with 
facts, but I have been on this committee for 19 years. I have been 
involved with transportation for over 30 years. Transportation is 
the engine that puts people to work. So don’t come to this com- 
mittee telling us, “Well, you know, we have this problem in this 
country.” We didn’t create this problem in Transportation. This 
committee is the committee that puts people to work. 

Now, not one of you voted against the Bush tax cut that got us 
in this mess. Reverse Robin Hood, robbing from the poor and work- 
ing class to give tax breaks to the rich. That is how we got here. 
Transportation is the engine that will regenerate this country. 

Now, let me tell you something surprising. I agree with you, that 
we need to look at this project. It is not acceptable to double the 
cost of the project. We need to look at it. We need to have a dif- 
ferent plan. You all need to come up with a different plan. 

And don’t tell me anything about if you put it on the ballot or 
you ask the question. Listen. I know that you are going to answer 
the question based on how you asked the question. So if you change 
the way you ask the question, you can get a different answer to the 
question. I am a social scientist, I know that. 

So the question is — I have been to Anaheim — we need to look at 
whether or not we need to, you know, make sure what happened 
to California is not the same thing that happened to Ohio and Flor- 
ida, where we sent billions of dollars back that would have gen- 
erated 60,000 jobs in Florida. Yes, we need to look at it. 

One of the things we need to do is we need a one-stop permitting 
process. If not, in California 20 years from now we going to be talk- 
ing about high-speed rail 

Mr. Shuster. Mr. Rohrabacher’s time is about ready to expire. 

Ms. Brown. So there are many things we need to do to work to- 
gether to 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I would 

Ms. Brown [continuing]. Move people and keep freight and pas- 
senger rail separated. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think my time has been consumed, but I 
yield it back. Thank you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Shuster. I thank the gentleman. With that, let me go to Mr. 
Rahall, if he has a — and what I am going to do 

Mr. Rahall. Just 

Mr. Shuster. One second. I am going to reduce the amount of 
time for questions to this panel to 2 minutes, so 

Mr. Rahall. Just a couple of softball questions, if that is pos- 
sible. 

To Mr. Nunes, we have all heard the figures — this panel has tes- 
tified to them and they are common Imowledge — about the ex- 
pected 20 million people increase in California’s population over the 
next 30 or 40 years. My question is, what would your alternative 
to high-speed rail be, and how would you pay for it? 

Now, I know you mentioned freight rail a minute ago. But as far 
as I have been able to discern, the freight rails aren’t too — they 
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aren’t jumping up and down to accept passenger traffic over their 
lines. So I don’t think we can put it all on the freight lines. 

Mr. Nunes. Thank you, Mr. Rahall. Going back to the point I 
was making about freight rail, one of the problems we have with 
congestion on the freeways is that there are too many trucks. They 
go a different speed than the cars. They create a lot of the conges- 
tion problems that we have. I am not against trucks. 

The problem is when we have freight rail that gets to the south- 
ern tip of the Valley. Because you have to climb up to an elevation, 
I think, of around 3,000 or 4,000 feet, those trains are only going 
15, 20 miles an hour up the hill. And that is the problem. It creates 
a congestion that then requires us to put more trucks on the road 
that then creates congestion on the freeways. If we could allevi- 
ate — if we could just double the number of freight trains that we 
could get on that line, I think it would make a big difference. 

Now, with that said, I didn’t come here to talk about taxes, but 
I know that the gentlelady did discuss taxes. That is the committee 
that I am on. We refer to the Bush tax cuts in our committee as 
the Bush-Obama tax cuts. Because I just want to state clearly for 
the record that President Obama has supported to extend the 
Bush-era tax cut. 

Mr. Rahall. Well, in answer to my question, it appears your sole 
solution, then, is to reduce congestion by putting more freight on 
the tracks. 

Mr. Nunes. Yes, because the tracks can handle 

Mr. Rahall. Thank you. 

Mr. Nunes [continuing]. The extra freight. 

Mr. Rahall. I yield back. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank the gentleman. With that I will recognize 
again for 2 minutes Mr. Denham. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Often times when the 
facts don’t go your way, words like “courage” and “guts” get thrown 
out there. 

Look, I just want to see this project on time, on budget, and off 
of ag land. If it is a $33 billion project that can do those things, 
absolutely. But, Mr. Costa, when you talk about a bait and switch, 
sure, switching the money to $3.6 billion — or the $3.3 billion that 
is left — switching that to Highway 99, absolutely it would be a 
switch. But sending $3.6 billion of stimulus dollars for shovel-ready 
projects and then letting it sit for 3 years is not stimulus. And I 
would consider that a bait and switch. 

I would also consider it bait and switch when you send some- 
thing out to the California voters and say, “This is a $33 billion 
project, you are on the hook for $9.95 billion of it,” and then it goes 
to a $98.5 billion project. That is also a bait and switch. 

So, if we can get this project back under control and get it on 
time, on budget, and off of ag land, I would love to support it. I 
would like to see a balanced transportation proposal. 

And I just want to correct one thing for the record. We need to 
have big ideas. We need to have bold solutions. We need to look 
at the future and create jobs. But when you are throwing out 
projects like the Hoover Dam, that cost us $50 million in 1931, 
which by today’s numbers would be a $700 million project, or the 
Boulder Canyon project, which included the Hoover Dam, the Im- 
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perial Dam, the American Canal cost $165 million in 1936, which 
is roughly $2.5 billion today, that you have to have the facts and 
the numbers on your side to be able to promote those. 

So, we have exempted CEQA on projects like LA Earthquake. 
Governor Davis exempted CEQA for the jobs in the Bay Area for 
the Pac Bell Park. You know, it has been done by Republicans and 
Democrats. If you want to get this project back under control, then 
look at the environmental side of things. NEPA, the same way. The 
President has waived NEPA for important projects. If this project 
is that important, then get it back under control. 

Mr. Shuster. I thank the gentleman. Mrs. Napolitano is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mrs. Napolitano. I won’t take that long, Mr. Chair. And I am 
for mass transit, mass transit of the working class, of the people. 
We have New York, you have it in Washington, DC, you have it 
in other major cities, but not in California. That is a priority for 
me. 

In Spain and China and France, the Government owns the land 
that those transit systems are on. They control it. They determine 
who gets on it and who runs the systems. 

There has been very little mention about the railroad being able 
to allow transit on their freight lines. I understand that they are 
now willing to do that. Great. Maybe more of that can be found. 

And, Mr. Rahall, you brought up the trucks on the road. In Long 
Beach, the Alameda Corridor was supposed to take trucks off the 
road, and they are still on the highway, polluting and being able 
to not get on the Alameda Corridor itself, because it is cheaper to 
get it on the truck. And until that changes, it is going to continue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Shuster. Thank you. And with that, I will recognize Mr. 
Miller for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Miller of California. Thank you. Some interesting things 
have been said, one about how you present the question, and I 
think that is how they got the first bond passed in California. But 
when the people of California looked at the facts, they want to vote 
it down today. 

But the comment has been made the Republicans don’t really 
care about high-speed rail. But if you had asked Chairman Young 
and then Ranking Member Oberstar, I put $75 million into the 
2005 transportation bill for Maglev, and politics has played games 
with that money, and it is still sitting there unused. So — and the 
money has tended to go from Anaheim out to the Ontario Airport. 

And we talk about lack of capacity? If we stop playing games in 
Los Angeles and utilized Ontario, Burbank, and Palmdale Airport, 
you could really carry a tremendous amount of people. What has 
happened in Ontario specifically is you have an airport that was 
half developed, and then we sucked all the gate traffic out of it and 
moved it to LA. And the airport is ready to go double capacity from 
what they used to have, so there is absolute capacity in the region. 

The other problem is we talked about freight rail. The problem 
you have in Orange County and LA County is there is no right-of- 
way for the high-speed rail, unless you take the right-of-way away 
from freight. So you are going to offset one with the other, and nei- 
ther one of those are to our benefit. And I don’t know of any of the 
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rail companies that are willing to give their freight capacity on 
rails — which we should double — to passenger. And that is going to 
be another huge problem. 

Money. We talked about — and my good friend, Loretta, you 
talked about the wide freeway on the 1-5. And that is a beautiful 
area. But north and south of there we stop. And we tried to go to 
the 241, which was totally funded by private sector dollars, and the 
Coastal Commission shut it down. So we had a project that was to- 
tally privately funded, and California Coastal Commission shuts it 
down, thereby putting more traffic back on the 1-5 Freeway. 

If you just go downtown Los Angeles, where the 5, the 10, and 
the 101 intersect, that interchange is over 60 years old. It goes to 
two lanes. And we don’t have the money to fix that. 

So, are there things we should be doing in California? Yes. Are 
we prioritizing our dollars for the benefit of commuters? I think 
not. 

But at that, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Shuster. I thank the gentleman. Ms. Brown, are you re- 
questing 2 minutes? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. I have a question for Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez, we are looking at how the State — and I know the 
next group will talk about it — how they came up with the doubling 
of the money, and how they determined where the different areas 
would go and why the decision was not made to go with LA, or that 
area where the population is, and northern California. Do you — can 
you give me some insight as to why that decision was made? 

And basically, I do want to say something about Maglev. When 
I do projects or transportation, I let the area decide on what is the 
most feasible. I don’t say that you have to spend $75 million for 
Maglev, because that cost may be more than using other systems. 
You just put it out there and let people bid on it, and see what the 
bid come back with as opposed to saying it needs to be this, that, 
or the other. 

Ms. Sanchez. Well, Ms. Brown, let me just say that that would 
be a long conversation, and I would certainly love to sit down with 
you and sort of walk you through the history of this. I am very well 
familiar with it. As I said, I was an infrastructure investment 
banker before, and my job was to, before, sell bonds on behalf of 
a municipality or a State or a county to make sure that the project 
was actually viable. 

And there were plenty of projects that I shut down. In fact, one — 
there was a particular project where my life was threatened be- 
cause I shut it down. It was such a big project, and I said it wasn’t 
financially viable. 

So more than anything else, to my good friend from California, 
I would love to sit down and — I mean I would love to head that 
agency and get this project done, because I know how to get it 
done. But that is not my job. My job is to entrust it to the panels 
that will come and talk to you, and hopefully they can, you know, 
get the reports together and we can feel more confident that our 
monies are being spent correctly. 

One of the reasons that the cost of the project has gone up is 

Ms. Brown. Double. 
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Ms. Sanchez [continuing]. Is because there is no right-of-way 
that is owned by the Federal Government. So you have to pay for 
right-of-way. You have to get right-of-way. When you go through 
places, you have to buy that up. Land is expensive in California. 
People have “not in my backyard” mentalities, too. 

And so, when you say I need to sit down with the jurisdiction 
and discuss with them what they want, that is a long process. The 
cost has been going up because everybody has a different idea. 
Some cities don’t want it going through there, others are dying to 
have it go through their area. 

This is a give-and-take as you go through the process, and it is 
a long process. Some of it is environmental. There are a lot of 
issues behind it. But first and foremost is that you have to have 
buy-in from the agencies, the cities and the counties, where you go 
through for this line. And it is a long process, and an expensive 
process. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Shuster. Well, thank you, Ms. Sanchez. And thank all of 
our colleagues for being here today. This is certainly an issue that 
we will continue, I am sure, to debate not only here in this com- 
mittee, but maybe even on the House floor. 

You know, we do have serious transportation problems in this 
country. Funding is a huge issue. And we need to continue to ex- 
plore how we are going to do it in a reasonable and responsible 
way, and make those investments that really make sense, and will 
have a big impact on not only California, but the entire Nation. 

So again, thank all of you for being here. I appreciate you spend- 
ing your time. And we will let you guys leave, and our next panel 
will assemble. 

Mr. Nunes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And clearly, all is possible 
if we can only work together, which often times is in short supply 
around here. That is how we built things in the past. 

Mr. Shuster. And I have read the book. It is a good read. I rec- 
ommend it to anybody. 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Shuster. Yes? 

Mr. Denham. While the panel is coming up, I would like to sub- 
mit for the record Senator Doug LaMalfa from California has a 
statement to add. 

Mr. Shuster. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 
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December 13, 2011 

RE; Opposition to Funding for California High Speed Rail 
Dear Members of Congress. 

I traveled to Washington, D.C., earlier this year to advocate against additional federal funding for California's high speed 
rail project. I am writing today to reinforce that message and urge you to not only oppose additional federal funding, but 
also to support efforts to repeal existing funds which have been authorized but not expended. 

The project the California High Speed Rail Authority is pushing bears little resemblance to the $34 billion statewide 
system voters narrowly approved in 2008. In fact, the Authority has revised its.cost estimates to about $100 billion, a 
figure that is still misleadingly low as it excludes the connections to Sacramento and San Diego that voters were 
promised. 

Please consider the following: 

• The project's costs have ballooned to 300-500% of what voters were told in 2008, 

• Public support for the project is evaporating, with the respected Field Poll finding that two-thirds of Californians 
want to reconsider the project . 

• The nonpartisan Legislative Analyst's Office testified that the Rail Authority's business plan violates state law and 
relies on nonexistent funding sources. 

• Using the Authority's own per-miie costs, the full 800-mile statewide system would cost over $150 billion . 

• Contrary to the Authority's claims of private sector support, no private sector investment has appeared. 


California neither needs nor wants this project and with an ongoing budget deficit of over $10 biilidn, the state certainly 
cannot afford it. It is for these reasons that l will be introducing legislation in january which will allow voters to 
reconsider this project on the November, 2012 ballot. 

Unfortunately, each federal dollar provided to this project ensures that additional state dollars will be directed toward 
its construction and I therefore ask that you oppose the authorization of any additional funds for use on this project. • 
Thank you once again for your consideration, 


Stncerejy, 



Doug Laf^lfa 
Senator, Fourth District 
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THE mLL STREET JOURNAL. 



November 12, 2001 


Editorial: The Train to Neveriand 

Caitfornia's railway gets more fantastic al! the time. 

Catifornia Governor Jerry Brown must have loved "The Little Engine That Could" as a kid. Last week his state's high-speed 
rail authority released a new business plan that estimates its 5G0-miie bullet train from San Francisco to Anaheim wii! cost 
$98 billion. 

The state and federal governments are broke, and. private capital won’t finance the project, but Mr. Brown still thinks the state 
can build the train. 

Three years ago the rail authority sold a $9 billion bond measure to voters on the pretext that the bullet train would cost $33 
. billion and be financed mostly by private investors and Uncle Sam. They also claimed the train would draw 90 million riders 
per year — about 15 times what Amtrak’s Acela in the Northeast draws — and wouldn't need a subsidy. Taxpayers were all 
aboard. 

Then reality struck. A study last year by Stanford economist Alain Enthoven, former World Sank analyst William Grindley and 
financial consultant William Warren examined high-speed trains in Europe and Japan and concluded that the California train 
could cost upward of 5100 billion and would be lucky lo draw 10 million riders. The authors also reported that investors were 
refusing to finance the project without a subsidy, which the bond measure that voters approved had prohibited. 

The White House has so far offered the state S3.2 billion in grant money-provided that it builds the train in a way that 
guarantees a taxpayer loss. Transportation Secretary Ray LaHood has required the state to construct the first segment in the 
scarcely populated Centra! Vailey and break ground next year. The Obama Administration's logic seems to be that if it forces 
the state to build a train to nowhere, the state will then dig deeper into taxpayer pockets to connect it to somewhere. 

The rail authority last year chose to build the first segment between Merced and Bakersfield, The state watchdog Legislative 
Analyst's Office called the decision a "big gamble" since ridership would be too low to operate the train without a subsidy. 

And if the project runs over budget — what are the chances? — the authority won't have enough money to complete the 
segment or electrify the tracks. 

The best outcome then would be for the authority to sell the tracks to a museum for an exhibit on California dreams. 

At the urging of the state analyst’s office, the legislature directed the authority lo produce a more honest business plan before 
the state issues bonds. The authority now predicts that the train will draw 37 million riders by 2040 — about equal to the 
state's current population — and turn a profit on all segments. Sounds fantastic. Literally, They make the math work by 
assuming per-mtie ticket prices a! about half of what most high-speed trains around the world charge and an operating 
margin that's about 50 percent of their revenues. Most high-speed trains run at a loss or just break even. 

Rail authorities say that once the first segment turns into a gusher of revenue, private money will jump on board and finance 
the train’s completion. When that doesn't happen, there's Plan B: public borrowing. 

Hold that idea. The state treasurer's office recently released a report warning that the state can't afford to authorize much 
more debt without severely squeezing public services. Debt service costs California S7 billion per year. Borrowing $90 billion 
to finance the train would cost about S10 billion a year. Forget about building new schools or revamping the state's rickety 
water system. 

Fortunately, the rail authority needs the legislature’s approval before it can start wasting taxpayer money and evicting home 
and business owners to pave the way lor the train with no future The legislature should just say no, but if members lack the 
nerve, they could at least leave the decision up to voters. 

St.ate Senator Doug LaMalfa suggests that the legislature give voters a do-over on the $9 billion bond measure they 
approved in 2008 when they were high on hope. Sounds reasonable. Congressman Kevin McCarthy of Bakersfield has also 
proposed legislation to freeze federal funding for the project, which would make the train a nonstarter. It's time Governor 
Brown pul away childish things. 
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California High Speed Rail: The Facts 

Two-thirds of Californians Want to Reconsider the Project 

A recent statewide poll conducted by the respected and nonpartisan Field Pol! found that Californians believe 
that voters should have the opportunity to repeal high speed rail by a two-to-one margin, if an election were 
held tomorrow, nearly 60% of Californians would vote to eliminate the project. 

Local governments around the state, ranging from the cities of Paio Aito and Burlingame to Kings County and 
the Orange County Transportation Authority, have urged that funding of the project be halted. 

Editorial boards agree that the project has changed so drastically that the legislature should give voters a 
chance to repeal it: 

“At a minimum, the Legislature should send this plan back to voters. Its shrinking scope and exploding cost 
bear too little resemblance to the 2008 measure now used to justify it ." 

San Jose Mercury News, “High speed rail is a great idea we simply cannot afford now," November 5, 201 1 

'‘ Claims made in the 2008 campaign about ridership. private and federal funding, and much more have ail been 
discredited... At the least, a new vote on whether to proceed with the project makes sense.” 

San Diego Union Tribune, “Editorial; Rail do-over vote would be fair, appropriate,’’ December 2, 201 1 

" We urge legislators to withhold bond money from this boondoggle, and to give voters the opportunity to kill the 
scheme at the ballot box ." 

Orange County Register, "Editorial; Chorus grows against bullet train," November 12, 201 1 


Cosfs Have Increased Over 300%, Likely to 500% of Claims 

in 2008, California High Speed Rail Authority (CAHSRA) released a business plan claiming that the project 
would cost $34 billion, but just one year later revised that estimate to $43 billion. Today the CAHSRA admits 
that the cost would be around $100 billion. Unfortunately, that figure is barely two-thirds of the projects true 
costs. 

However, the CAHSRA still hasn’t come clean. The $98.5 billion cost it admits to is for a system that reaches 
to the Bay Area and the Los Angeles region and stretches 520 miles. When the CAHSRA signed a ballot 
argument in favor of Proposition 1 A in 2008, it promised voters an 800-mile system that included Sacramento. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. The CAHSRA’s plan dishonestly includes costs for a system that 
ignores Sacramento and San Diego in order to artificially lower the project’s price tag. 

Using the CAHSRA's own oer-mtle costs, the system that voters were promised would cost at least $150 
billion. 


Rail Authority’s Plan Violates California Law 

At a December hearing of the California Senate Transportation Committee, the nonpartisan Legislative 
Analyst's Office testified that several elements of the California High Speed Rail Authority's business plan were 
in violation of the voter-approved Proposition 1A; 

• The CAHSRA plan would reach only from existing local mass transit in the San Francisco area to 
existing local mass transit in the Los Angeles area. Proposition 1A requires a San Francisco-Los 
Angeles high speed rail line, which this plan would not build. Voters are not getting what they were 
promised. 


1 
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• The CHSRA- plans to begin construction in the Centra! Valley, but the first leg would simply be rails, 
without electrification or the ability to support high speed trains. Proposition 1A requires that the 
system support high speed rail operations, but this section may never have that capacity. 


Authority Claims Ridership 140% ofAmtrak’s National Riders 

The CAHSRA claims that California’s high speed rail system would carry 43 million riders annually, or about • 
40% more than Amtrak currently carries nationwide. To arrive at this incredulous figure, the CAHSRA assumes 
that a station in Merced, a Central Valley city of 78,000. will see more riders than New York’s Grand Central 
Station. 

The CAHSRA also argues that high speed rail will attract its riders away from intrastate air travel. However, 
only eight million passengers a year fly from San Francisco to Los Angeles . Where will the CAHSRA find its 
other 35 million riders? 


Plan Relies on Fictional Funding Sources 

When Californians authorized Proposition 1A, they were told that state bonds would pay for about a third of 
construction, with federal and private investors covering the remainder. Now that the true costs of the system 
are known and the CAHSRA has spent hundreds of millions on consultants, California has less than 10% of 
the funding needed . 

At the December 5 state Senate hearing, the state Treasurer’s office addressed the CAHSRA’s contention that 
California's best bet to fund the project would be Federal Qualified Tax Credit Bonds. These bonds do not 
currently exist and the legislation creating a similar infrastructure bond. S. 1436, would authorize only $50 
billion to be spread across the nation. The bill would allocate no more than 2% of this $50 billion to any state, . 
meaning that California could at best receive $1 billion under this bill. The CAHSRA appears to be basing a 
$100+ project on a funding source that does not and will not exist. 

The Treasurer’s representative provided the following testimony; " There is currently no proposed federal 
legislation that would accomplish the QTCB bond financing described by the Authority in its business plan. " 

Finally, the CAHSRA has often claimed that the project would be so profitable that private sector investors 
would jump at the chance to invest in the project. Contrary to these claims, not one doliar of private funding 
has appeared . Even worse, private firms would require revenue guarantees (subsidies), which are prohibited 
by California law. 


Rail Authority's Equivalent Infrastructure Figures Dishonest 

The CASHRA routinely claims that California simply must build a high speed rail system, or it will need $170 
billion in new roads and runways. However, the CHSRA bases this claims on a rail ridership of 100 million 
annually, a figure that it apparently doesn’t believe is credible enough to use in actual rider estimates. 
Furthermore, California's highways function as massive goods movement corridors, transporting billions of 
dollars of products around and through the state. High speed rail won't do a thing to ensure that goods 
continue to move smoothly through California and the nation. 
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Mr. Shuster. I want to welcome our second panel here. Thank 
all of you for coming today. Some of you have testified before in 
front of us. Mr. Szaho is a regular participant in these things. So — 
but again, all of you, appreciate you making the trip, many a long 
distance, to be here today. 

Unfortunately, I am going to have to step out after I introduce 
the panel, and Mr. Denham is going to chair the hearing. And with 
that, I want to introduce all of our panelists. 

First, as mentioned, the Honorable Joseph Szaho, who is the ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Railroad Administration. Next, Mr. 
Roelof van Ark, CEO of the California High-Speed Rail Authority. 
Next, the Honorable Jerry Amante, who is the mayor of Tustin, 
California, and a member of the Orange County Transportation Au- 
thority Board of Directors. 

If I am not mistaken, you are the chairman now, is it? Vice 
chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Greg Gatzka — I guess I got you switched up here, I am 
sorry — the Honorable Ashley Swearengin — thank you — the mayor 
of Fresno. And Mr. Gatzka is from the Kings County Community 
Development Agency. Next we have Ms. Elizabeth Alexis, co-found- 
er of Californians Advocating Responsible Rail Design. And finally, 
Mr. Kole Upton, vice president of Preserve Our Heritage. 

Again, I welcome all of you here today. And with that, I am going 
to go and pause until Mr. Denham — is he out there? He is still de- 
bating with his colleagues in the anteroom, a lot of work gets done 
in the hallways and the waiting areas of Congress. 

But with that, while he is coming, we will go ahead and get 
started. Mr. Szaho, you can proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH C. SZABO, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION; ROELOF VAN ARK, CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, CALIFORNIA HIGH-SPEED RAIL AUTHOR- 
ITY; HON. JERRY AMANTE, MAYOR OF TUSTIN, CALIFORNIA, 
AND MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ORANGE COUNTY 
TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY; HON. ASHLEY SWEARENGIN, 
MAYOR OF FRESNO, CALIFORNIA; GREGORY R. GATZKA, DI- 
RECTOR, KINGS COUNTY COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AGEN- 
CY; ELIZABETH GOLDSTEIN ALEXIS, CO-FOUNDER, CALIFOR- 
NIANS ADVOCATING RESPONSIBLE RAIL DESIGN; AND KOLE 
UPTON, VICE PRESIDENT, PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE 

Mr. SzABO. Well, thank you. Chairman Shuster and Ranking 
Member Brown, and to members of the committee. It is an honor 
to be here today to discuss the California high-speed rail project. 

The State of California, if taken on its own, would be the world’s 
ninth largest economy. And it is known across the globe for its en- 
trepreneurial spirit, top tier educational institutions, and thriving 
communities. And California achieved this status because past gen- 
erations recognized the importance of infrastructure, and invested 
accordingly in ports, in highways, water systems, railways, air- 
ports, and more. 

Today, California’s highways are amongst the most congested in 
the Nation, costing residents and businesses in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco alone nearly $13.5 billion last year. Delayed flights 
at six of California’s major airports had an economic cost of more 
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than $1 billion last year. Los Angeles to San Francisco is the most 
delay-prone short-haul market in the United States, with approxi- 
mately one out of every four flights delayed more than an hour. 

The stress on the State’s infrastructure will become even more 
overwhelmed during the next 40 years. California’s population will 
grow by 20 million more people, ultimately reaching 60 million by 
2050. And that growth alone is larger than every State in the Na- 
tion, with the exception of Texas. But if you think highways and 
runways are crowded now, imagine what they are going to look like 
if they are 60 percent more crowded. 

Today, highways in the State can have as many as 14 or 21 or, 
as we heard earlier, 23 lanes of traffic across. So how can we pos- 
sibly make them any wider? It is imperative that these problems 
are addressed, and not just for the sake of California, but for the 
sake of our Nation. 

The airports in San Francisco and Los Angeles are among the 
most important international gateways in the Nation, and the ef- 
fects of delays at these airports span far across California’s borders. 
American businesses rely on these airports to sell goods and serv- 
ices to customers all over the world, especially across the Pacific. 
If businesses can’t reach these markets from America, they will 
look to locate their operations elsewhere. 

Many regional trips can be made more efficiently through high- 
speed rail, shifting valuable landing slots from short-haul flights to 
more efficient and more profitable longer journeys that connect the 
Nation to international markets. 

Now, don’t just take it from me. When asked about whether he 
sees high-speed rail as a threat or a complement to the airlines, 
JetBlue’s CEO, Dave Barger, said, “It is a complement. I don’t 
think we need hundreds of departures every day from the Bay Area 
to Los Angeles.” And Robert Crandall, the CEO — former CEO — of 
American Airlines said, “If I could do whatever I wanted to, I 
would upgrade the rail system. Tracks, equipment, and power. By 
doing so we would free airplanes, air space, and airport facilities 
for flights to places that cannot be conveniently reached by rail.” 

This summer this committee proposed a re-authorization bill that 
called on Government to better leverage its private investment. 
The California high-speed rail project is exactly that type of project. 
The system will generate net positive cash flow from its operations, 
incentivizing private investment in capital construction. And if you 
want to build it faster, if you want to build it cheaper, you can 
make it happen. The largest cause for delay on the project and es- 
calation of cost is attributed to congressional gridlock. 

California’s approach is based on lessons learned from the inter- 
national experience that existing assets can be used in the urban 
areas. The Central Valley will more than double in population over 
the next 40 years. Acquiring the right of way now, building 
through the Central Valley, is the best opportunity to save money 
during the course of this project. 

Without this high-speed rail investment the State would need to 
invest an additional $171 billion to acquire the equivalent level of 
mobility: 2,300 miles of new highways, 115 new airport gates, and 
4 new airport runways. California has a choice. High-speed rail will 
provide substantial fast, frequent, and reliable travel capacity more 
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effectively, at lower cost, and with fewer overall impacts to Califor- 
nia’s natural resources than the alternatives. 

And I will be happy to answer any questions the committee has. 

Mr. Denham, [presiding.] Thank you. 

Mr. van Ark. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, members of the 
committee, my name is Roelof van Ark, and I am the chief execu- 
tive officer of the California High-Speed Rail Authority since 18 
months. I come from the private sector, with 35 years of rail expe- 
rience, including high-speed rail, and have built and been involved 
in such systems and PPP projects around the world. I am truly ap- 
preciative of having the opportunity to come before you today to 
talk about the progress of the Nation’s first real high-speed rail 
project. 

I would like to also recognize that my chairman, Tom Umberg, 
and a board member, Dan Richards, is with me here today — they 
are with me here today. 

Mr. Chairman, we in California are at a crossroad. We can either 
continue to increase existing capacity on our highways and aviation 
systems to meet the population growth, or we can move into the 
21st-century economy by doing what 24 other countries in the 
world have done or are doing: namely, implementing an efficient 
and effective high-speed rail system. 

California stands ready to choose the latter, as witnessed in the 
passage of Proposition lA in 2008. Currently there are 38 million 
people, 12 percent of the national population, in the State. Even 
relatively conservative estimates would have this population grow- 
ing to 50 to 60 million by 2015. Explosive growth will bring with 
it increasing transportation infrastructure demands that will need 
to be accommodated. 

It is estimated that in order to accommodate such growth — you 
have heard these figures before — 2,300 lane miles of freeway, 4 ad- 
ditional runways, and 115 airport gates are needed. While many 
even question the feasibility of such expansion in the State, the ad- 
ditional environmental damage that that would result, due to auto- 
motive congestion, this will all be totally unacceptable. And the 
damage to quality of life that results from time lost sitting in traf- 
fic congestion, whether from personal perspective or from an eco- 
nomic productivity perspective, simply does not make sense. 

So we stand at a precipice, poised to move high-speed rail from 
the planning phase to the implementation phase, and we are ready 
to start in 2012, less than a year from now, with shovels in the 
ground. 

This high-speed rail system will alleviate 3 million tons of green 
gas emission spewing from tail pipes of cars which clog our con- 
gested roads annually. 

And if that were not compelling enough, the cost and conserva- 
tion in realistic terms of the California high-speed rail system pales 
in comparison with the cost of the “business as usual” approach. 
We will build a high-speed rail system that will provide a one-seat 
ride from Los Angeles to San Erancisco by 2030, utilizing already 
existing local and regional rail services in the cities for $78 billion, 
which includes inflation. This does not take into account the con- 
tributions from the private sector which we have calculated to be 
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in the magnitude of $11 billion to $20 billion. Alternatively, to ac- 
commodate growing use of the “business as usual” approach, the al- 
ternative cost to build the alternatives would be $171 billion. 

California represents the best case for bringing high-speed rail to 
the United States. Connecting northern California with southern 
California — in the north approximately 10 million people, in the 
south 25 million people — is exactly right for a high-speed rail sys- 
tem. 

Starting construction in the Central Valley is correct. It is the 
backbone of the system. It is a wise and prudent decision. The Cen- 
tral Valley offers us the ability to start construction at a place 
where we can purchase more miles of track per dollar than else- 
where in the State. It allows us to test the first real high-speed rail 
system — in excess of 220 miles an hour — in the United States, and 
will ensure the connection between north and south. 

I would like to just make some comments on the business plan, 
because I was behind the business plan. I did the business plan. 
The 2012 business plan represents a just plan. It is predicated on 
realistic — some may say rather conservative, but robust — economic 
assumptions and the projections that provide for a transparent and 
brutally honest assessment of the costs and a realistic approach re- 
quired to construct the largest public-private partnership effort in 
the USA. 

I can confirm that the costs, the ridership and revenue pre- 
dictions, peer reviewed by high-caliber international experts, the 
phased implementation approach, the blended system approach, as 
well as the participation of the private sector, are all based on solid 
and realistic assumptions, and are based on real-time experiences 
of high-speed rail systems developed around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, our infrastructure needs a rail, and the demand 
of continually growing population will force us in California to meet 
these demands in one of two ways. We can build smartly, by em- 
ploying lessons learned from countries around the world, or we can 
continue to stagnate while building systems that are less efficient, 
more environmentally damaging, and cost more. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify, and I am ready to an- 
swer questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you, Mr. van Ark. And just to clear one 
issue for the record, the legislative analyst’s office in California just 
issued out their new report less than 2 weeks ago. And in that it 
says alternative cost estimate overstated the draft business plan — 
compares to the estimated $118 billion cost of constructing high- 
speed rail, with an estimated $170 billion cost of adding equivalent 
capacity to airports and highways. It then goes on to say this com- 
parison is very problematic because $170 billion is not what the 
State would otherwise spend to address the growth in intercity 
transportation demand. 

Further, it says capacity to carry 116 million passengers per 
year, but their highest forecasted ridership is significantly less 
than that amount, 44 million riders per year. That came from the 
leg analyst’s office. 

Ms. Brown. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Denham. Ms. Brown. 
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Ms. Brown. Usually we let them finish, and then we ask them 
questions so they can respond. So he may want to respond to what 
you said. But I think the proper protocol would be to let all of them 
make their presentations, and then we can ask questions, and he 
will get a chance to finish his statement and respond. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you, Ms. Brown 

Ms. Brown. If you don’t mind, sir. 

Mr. Denham. I understand how to run a committee very well, 
but I will correct the record when I see something that is mistaken. 

We will now go to the mayor. Mayor Amante from Tustin. Wel- 
come to the committee today. 

Mr. Amante. Thank you. Chairman Denham. Chairman 
Denham, Congresswoman Brown, honorable members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Jerry Amante. I am here representing the 
elected board of directors of the Orange County Transportation Au- 
thority. I also sit on the LOSSAN Corridor Joint Powers Authority, 
which oversees service from San Luis Obispo through Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties into San Diego. And I am the former mayor 
of the city of Tustin, a major city along that LOSSAN corridor. 

The Orange County Transportation Authority is a unique 
multimodal agency. It represents 3 million Orange Countians and 
Californians, and provides service to them through all strata of 
transportation except aviation. And it is from that multimodal 
point of view that we address our comments to California high- 
speed rail project and its business plan. 

We believe that the high-speed rail should be reviewed in the 
context of investments in the LOSSAN corridor in general, and spe- 
cifically with respect to that portion between Los Angeles and Ana- 
heim, which would be part of the high-speed rail program. We own 
some 42 miles of right-of-way and jointly fund the operations of 
commuter rail through Metrolink in that corridor. Today that 
LOSSAN corridor, as Chairman Shuster alluded to, is one of the 
busiest in the Nation, second only to the Northeast Corridor. It car- 
ries 2.7 million Amtrak passengers every year, and a combined 4.5 
million commuter rail riders on Metrolink and the Coaster. 

In 2007, our agency, OCTA, invested $7 million to advance the 
environmental documentation for high-speed rail, the only public 
agency to advance money for environmental clearance of a segment 
to bring high speed. We believe that high-speed and intercity rail 
passenger investment is key to California’s transportation future, 
connecting the northern sections of California and the southern Los 
Angeles Basin, which are some of the busiest Amtrak and pas- 
senger corridors in the State, are important to a State which, as 
has already been recognized by so many members, is about to ex- 
plode in population to some 50 million or more by the year 2030. 

Members like Richardson, Costa, and Sanchez have already spo- 
ken to the intense amount of investment we would have to make 
in ribbons of highway. And I live about 5 miles from that El Toro 
“Y,” where those 23 lanes are, and the devastation to communities 
from further widening would be significant, and it needs to be ac- 
knowledged. 

We are, therefore, grateful to the Federal Government for the in- 
vestment it has made, the matching investment by the State of 
California of $1.8 billion in the last 35 years, and what that has 
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meant to rail improvements throughout the corridor. We believe a 
strong Federal, State, and local partnership, and private funding 
partnerships through public-private partnerships to advance pas- 
senger rail are critical. 

The latest California high-speed rail plan is a marked improve- 
ment over the 2009 business plan. The plan now includes a blended 
approach of providing service in our Orange and Los Angeles Coun- 
ties, as requested by my agency, OCTA, and by the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Transit Authority. It will provide a key and critical 
link between population areas and those new areas of track to be 
built. And specifically, we would call out an important need to con- 
nect Bakersfield to Los Angeles, and not have those big gaps in 
what we are providing in terms of passenger service today. 

Notwithstanding that concern, we have grave areas of concern 
about the plan, itself. Many of them are detailed in my comments 
before the committee, and you have them before you. And some I 
am going to talk to other Members of this Congress have already 
spoken to you about. 

Most important to us is the phased delivery approach. We believe 
that the introduction of this phased approach into the business 
plan is important because it connects two major population regions, 
and makes investments where you can attract public-private part- 
nerships, where you have ridership, and where on most days there 
is standing room only on Amtrak service between Los Angeles and 
Anaheim. There is ridership there, and you can take advantage of 
it when connecting those areas. We believe the blended approach 
is very important for that reason. 

We have already heard many people talk about project schedule, 
what it does to cost increases. We heard you. Chairman Denham, 
speak eloquently to the lA issues of the State of California and to 
the funding of the financial plan. And we have been critical in our 
comments of the manner in which some of the Federal funding for 
high-speed rail can compete with CMAC, New Start, and other rail 
transit funding for programs that we and other transportation 
agencies have. We believe that that needs to be balanced. 

Certainly there are operational concerns and cost comparisons. 
Of all of them, though, the phasing is the most important. Yet we 
believe that these approaches need to be balanced. 

In conclusion, while our board has serious concerns about some 
of the specifics included in the business plan, we recognize the im- 
portance of investing. We believe that should include the bookends 
approach that we have recommended for the San Francisco Bay 
and Los Angeles areas. 

We are highly cognizant of the challenges this committee faces 
as you try to do work to improve the transportation system for all 
Americans. We stand ready to work with you. I would be prepared 
to answer any questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. Mayor. 

At this time I would like to recognize the mayor of Fresno, Ash- 
ley Swearengin. 

Mayor SwEARENGiN. Good morning, Mr. Chair, and members of 
the committee. My name is Ashley Swearengin, and I am the 
mayor of Fresno, California. I want to thank you for the oppor- 
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tunity to address you this morning. And I am pleased to offer my 
comments today in support of high-speed rail as a cost-effective 
transportation mode that makes a profit and drastically reduces 
travel times between regional destinations. 

In reviewing the record of Congress, including this committee, I 
am pleased to see that there has been bipartisan support for high- 
speed rail dating back to the early 1990s, through Republican and 
Democrat administrations and Congresses alike. And as a Repub- 
lican mayor and former economic development professional, I ap- 
plaud that position and I share that view for three reasons. 

First and foremost is high-speed rail’s profitable business model. 
No other transportation mode in the world makes a profit and re- 
quires no public subsidies for operations. Yes, public dollars are re- 
quired for the upfront capital costs, just as they are to construct 
highways or low-speed rail systems or airports. But once those cap- 
ital costs are provided for high-speed rail, the operational costs are 
paid for by the fare box. And you cannot say that about any other 
mode of transportation. 

The second reason why I support high-speed rail is the vast re- 
duction in travel times it offers. Today, when Fresnans need to 
travel to Los Angeles they have four choices. They can go by car, 
they can go by plane, they can go by bus, or low-speed passenger 
rail, which is pretty much just taking a bus. Of those choices, the 
fastest option is to drive. And that is going to take 4 hours if you 
do not run into traffic in the LA Basin. 

Well, what are the chances of not hitting traffic in Los Angeles? 
Well, they are pretty good, if you are willing to travel between 
11:00 at night and 5:00 in the morning. With high-speed rail, travel 
times to the LA Basin are reduced by over 60 percent to about an 
hour and 20 minutes, and the same is true when connecting to the 
Bay Area. 

I was asked recently when the last time is that I chose to take 
Amtrak. And my answer? I almost never take Amtrak, because it 
takes so much longer to arrive at my destination than if I just 
drove in my own car. I choose the fastest transportation option that 
I can afford, which is what most consumers do. Saying that Califor- 
nians won’t choose high-speed rail over their cars because they are 
not currently riding Amtrak is like saying, “I didn’t like my dial- 
up Internet service, so I am not going to like a fiber connection to 
my home.” It is the wrong measuring stick. And these two are com- 
pletely different services. 

The last major reason I believe we need to pursue the develop- 
ment of high-speed rail in California is because of the affordability 
of the ticket price. The business plan indicates the fare on high- 
speed rail will be priced at 80 percent of what an airline ticket 
costs between LA and San Francisco, which is a tremendous cost 
savings for us, in the middle part of the State. You see, a round- 
trip ticket from San Francisco to LA is between $120 and $180. But 
if you are in Fresno trying to fly to either LA or San Francisco, you 
have to be prepared to pay at least $250, and that is if you buy 
your ticket a month in advance. As much as $1,400 to $1,500 if you 
try to book a flight just a few days in advance. 

So, again, we are talking about a transportation mode that 
makes a profit, requires no public subsidy for its operations, and 
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can be fully commercialized and operated by the private sector. Re- 
duces travel times by over 60 percent for regional travel, and offers 
an affordable ticket price, especially for Fresnans, who are paying 
in some cases 10 times as much for regional air service as other 
cities in our State. This is something worth pursuing. 

No city will benefit more from high-speed rail than Fresno, which 
is a city of 500,000 people — and yes, some cows and vegetables — 
situated in one of the fastest-growing regions in the country that 
already houses 4 million people. Unfortunately, Fresno’s distance 
from other major urban areas has limited our economic oppor- 
tunity. Unemployment rates today range from 14 to 40 percent in 
Fresno County. Our region struggles to gain access to the economic 
networks of the LA Basin and the San Francisco Bay area. High- 
speed rail changes that dynamic for a city like Fresno, which is 
why our local business organizations endorse this project. 

And with permission, I would like to submit today for the record 
letters of support from the Greater Fresno Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Central California Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, the 
Fresno Area Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, the Fresno Metro 
Black Chamber of Commerce, and the Economic Development Cor- 
poration serving Fresno County. The membership of these organi- 
zations is comprised of literally tens of thousands of businesses 
from throughout Fresno and the central California region. 

Also with permission I would like to submit letters of support 
from the Fresno County Council of Government, the Kern Council 
of Governments and the city of Visalia, also in support of high- 
speed rail. 

And finally, with permission, I would like to submit today for the 
record a June 7, 2011, op-ed written by the mayors of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, and Fresno. Together, we 
lead cities with a combined population of 6.5 million people. And 
while there are differences between these mayors when it comes to 
partisan politics, we recognize what a smart solution high-speed 
rail can mean for one of the biggest challenges our State faces: 
transportation and mobility. 

And without solutions for California’s transportation challenges, 
our economy is hamstrung. And California’s economy being ham- 
strung does not bode well for the rest of the United States. 

And I would like to close now by just telling you a story about 
a business called Commercial Manufacturing that is known world- 
wide for the manufacturing of food processing equipment. If you 
have ever popped one of those meal-in-the-bags kind of bags into 
the microwave and eaten a meal, you know you have eaten some- 
thing from Commercial Manufacturing. It is a small business that 
employs 41 people. They export their products all over the world. 

Well, their world headquarters are at 2432 Railroad Avenue, 
which is in Fresno, California, right on the path of the high-speed 
rail alignment. So, of all the people you would expect to be upset 
about this proposed train, it would be Larry Hagopian, the owner 
of this business that has been in his family for a number of years. 
But his reaction to the project? He says this. “I see this as an op- 
portunity to upgrade our facility, which will allow us to improve 
our manufacturing techniques, increase our sales, and increase the 
number of employees that we employ. 
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“Also, as a lifetime resident of Fresno, I see this project as a 
chance for Fresno to clean up its south and west sides, and bring 
more people back to the core of downtown, not to mention the posi- 
tive economic impact on the community from the jobs associated 
with high-speed rail.” 

And I think his statement captures a sentiment that I wish to 
convey to the committee today. I recognize it is not without its 
challenges. Mr. Chair, you have made some very good points today 
and things I also recommend that we take a look at. But I urge 
this committee to support high-speed rail, and I urge your help in 
clearing the way for high-speed rail in our Nation. Thank you. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatzka? 

Mr. Gatzka. Thank you and good afternoon. Chairman Denham 
and members of the committee. I am here before you today to share 
some of our experiences and/or observations on how California 
high-speed rail is failing in California, in terms of their planning. 

I represent Kings County, which is a small, rural, agricultural 
county located in the rich agricultural growing region of central 
California. 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Gatzka, can I ask you to pull your microphone 
a little closer? 

Mr. Gatzka. Absolutely. There we go. Is that better? OK. 

I represent Kings County, which is a small, rural, agricultural 
county in central California, also known as a region of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. And in that region and in that county we are highly 
patriotic, as the county and our four cities are also home to the 
western strategic defense base called Naval Air Station Lemoore, 
one of the reasons we protect agriculture. 

High-speed rail plans to propose 28 miles to run through our ag- 
ricultural county, and we face the greatest agricultural impacts 
along the first construction segment. As a result, that project will 
potentially devastate our local communities. But in trying to work 
with the California High-Speed Rail, we have been treated with 
disregard and silence. And this is in particular to Mr. van Ark and 
also Mr. Szabo. When it comes to our legitimate concerns, our prop- 
erty owners are treated with right-of-way consultant agents that 
come out and intimidate, with the threat of taking away their land 
through eminent domain. 

In terms of specific impacts that have not been addressed even 
to this day, some of those include 7,000 acres of farmland in our 
county that will potentially be disrupted; 11 dairies that will re- 
quire repermitting and relocation; a critical cow rendering facility 
that we have that serves 800 dairies throughout the Valley; our 
very own Kings County Fire Station number four, that also has our 
emergency medical helipad SkyLife helicopter; also our fire search 
and rescue helicopter that serves CAL FIRE; and also our sheriffs 
patrol helicopter. In addition, that is also our regional firefighter 
training grounds that is going to be impacted by this, and has not 
been addressed. 

Also, unanalyzed switch of Amtrak San Joaquin service has not 
been addressed by the High-Speed Rail Authority, but yet they al- 
lude to it in their business plan, which will also devastate our local 
businesses. 
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Why aren’t these issues and impacts being addressed by the Cali- 
fornia High-Speed Rail? It is because of their faulty 15 percent de- 
sign approach that does not give us the answers for what they are 
proposing to come through our county. And how that is going to be 
integrated with our existing infrastructure and our communities. 

In addition, the expedited public processes that they have em- 
ployed rushes to approve their project simply to spend Federal 
funds at the expense and sacrifice of our local communities. Their 
attitude is, “We only need to listen to the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration and we don’t have to deal with local impacted commu- 
nities.” 

In fact, their project EIR and EIS released for only a minimum 
45-day public review comment period — then extended for a token 
15 days — included 30,000 pages that we were forced to have to re- 
view to find those answers. What we found was deferred impacts, 
in terms of their analysis and mitigation for impacts related to 
high-speed rail in relation to our communities. After project ap- 
proval, they will figure out those answers. They rely on contracted 
right-of-way agents to take care of business after the project ap- 
proval process. Eull public disclosure has not occurred, and the im- 
pacts are not addressed in any accountable manner. 

Our county is not against enhancing transportation where it 
makes sense. But we cannot accept the manner in which the Cali- 
fornia High-Speed Rail Authority continues to carry out business. 
And we are not alone. Communities along the proposed route are 
also up in arms. Just to inform you, just even last night, the Ba- 
kersfield City Council voted six to one to oppose any high-speed 
rail coming through their community because of the same issues 
that we are dealing with which are unaddressed impacts. 

So, in closing, I want to thank you for the opportunity to speak, 
share what we are experiencing in Kings County in relation to 
California high-speed rail, and I also wish all of you the best in 
your endeavors to make sure that you bring accountability to not 
only this project, but also the use of taxpayer funds. Thank you. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. 

Ms. Alexis? 

Ms. Alexis. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. My name is Elizabeth Alexis, and I am the co- 
founder of Californians Advocating Responsible Rail Design, also 
known as CARRD. I have spent 3 years analyzing the business 
plans and ridership forecasts. 

We believe in rail. But this project is on the wrong track. It costs 
too much, it takes too long, and it delivers far, far too little. If you 
liked the Big Dig, you will love California high-speed rail. This is 
a project of the consultants, by the consultants, and for the consult- 
ants. 

Eor most of its existence, the California High-Speed Rail Author- 
ity had been off on its own, operating as a small, poorly funded or- 
ganization disconnected from the regional transportation authori- 
ties. Impacts had been downplayed to secure support. Critical deci- 
sions about the route were made without feedback on their feasi- 
bility or consequences. 

The route was divided up into 10 different segments of about 80 
miles each. A different firm was hired to plan each section. Each 
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of these firms hired their own team of consultants. Another firm 
was hired to oversee these consultants. And their work was to he 
reviewed by yet another engineering firm. No consultant was to be 
left behind. Four layers of consultants overseen by seven staff 
members. You can imagine the communication difficulties, the co- 
ordination issues, and the limited flexibility. 

Planning work, top-down, heavy-handed, one-size-fits-all. Remi- 
niscent of the worst aspects of highway-building, resulting in de- 
signs that are both expensive and bad. 

Things got worse when the project won stimulus funds. These 
had deadlines that drove decisionmaking in California, and put ev- 
erything into high gear. The ridership model has flaws that render 
it not just useless, but dangerous. Plans to redo it? No time. Plans 
to reform the highly politicized governing board? No time. Despite 
voter concerns with the cost, and legislators’ fears that the project 
will be a money pit, there are pressures to continue moving for- 
ward without fixing the problems. Job claims have been hyped, and 
legislators have been told they need to act now, or there will never 
be high-speed rail in California. 

If the project moves forward as is, there is a good chance that 
the State will be forced to spend more money trying to salvage 
something useful from the initial construction. And in California, 
this means there will be little money for other infrastructure 
projects like water. Congressman Cardoza mentioned devastating 
cuts to higher education. Well, there will be more of the same. 

The current route is so destructive to cities and agriculture that 
there may not be any net jobs to show for it. Respectfully, Mayor 
Swearengin, in cities like Fresno you could not run over more busi- 
nesses if you tried, and many will not survive the move. 

The $3 billion of Federal funds is the tail wagging the $98 billion 
dog. The project is now at a crossroads: 2 years ago, costs were $43 
billion, and today $98 billion. There will be no private investment. 
And California will be looking to you for another $73 billion to com- 
plete the project. Public subsidies will be almost more than $100 
for every passenger in the first 30 years of operation, which is 
higher than the ticket price. The $171 billion figure thrown around 
ignores cheaper ways of addressing congestion, like the congestion 
pricing in Los Angeles, and the airport’s plan to be more efficient. 

The stimulus money, along with California’s money, will buy 
unelectrified tracks in the Central Valley that won’t run high-speed 
rail trains until an additional $25 billion is found to extend the line 
to either the Bay Area or somewhere near LA. These cost increases 
are blamed on design changes. But most of these should have been 
anticipated, or had actually been made prior to the low-ball Decem- 
ber 2009 estimate. There have only been excuses, not investiga- 
tions. The cost per mile is two to five times what it would cost to 
build this in Europe. And the route is needlessly long, an extra 100 
miles from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

You have to ask yourselves, “We may have only $6 billion to 
spend, and this is what we choose to spend it on?” There is no more 
funding on the horizon, and there may not be any more, given the 
challenges the Authority has had in executing. There are so many 
other urgent transportation needs, like we have heard about in Los 
Angeles, that could also help advance high-speed rail. 
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The project needs flexibility from the Federal Government so it 
can take a time-out. It needs to get an independent ridership 
study. The current one predicts ridership from San Jose to Bakers- 
field will be as high as the entire Northeast Corridor. It is broken. 
The current relationship between the Authority and its consultants 
is unhealthy. If the private sector is driving planning, it needs to 
have skin in the game. 

Mr. Chairman, supporters like to compare this project to the 
Golden Gate Bridge. But this is fool’s gold. Do we need high-speed 
rail in our State? Absolutely. But the train we are on is in the 
wrong place, it costs too much, and it delivers too little. Thank you. 

Mr. Denham. At this time the chair recognizes Mr. Kole Upton, 
vice president of the Preserve Our Heritage, as well as a local Val- 
ley farmer. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, committee members. I do 
represent Preserve Our Heritage. It is a group of citizens, farmers, 
about 200 to 300 of us in Merced and Madeira Counties that have 
concerns about this project. 

We first received word that our land was impacted in November 
2009, with a letter from the Authority. What we did, we went to 
the next Authority board meeting and expressed our concerns that 
the route was not following the guidelines of minimizing the impact 
of ag land and using existing corridors. The chairman at that time 
was Mr. Pringle. He urged us to roll up our sleeves and participate 
in the process. We thought that was a good idea, so we have done 
that for 2 years. 

In March of 2010 the route that we were complaining about, A3, 
was taken off the table. I then got on some technical committees 
as an elected official, two water districts. Prior to that it was just 
city and county officials, but we got some rural members on there. 

In June of 2010 I made the question, “Do you support any Y 
north of the Chowchilla” — that is the “Y” section. Unanimous oppo- 
sition by every public agency. Yet, in July of 2010, the High-Speed 
Authority comes out with a route called “The West Chowchilla De- 
sign Option.” Yes, you guessed it: north of Chowchilla. So I asked 
the question, “Why would you choose something that was unani- 
mously opposed by everybody, if this input process has integrity?” 

“Well, the city of Chowchilla wanted it.” Well, the city of 
Chowchilla immediately said, “No, it wasn’t us. We don’t want it,” 
and they are still actively opposed today. 

So then they said FRA wanted it. So we did a Freedom of Infor- 
mation request to the FRA December 3, 2010. Despite the best ef- 
forts of Mr. Denham and Mr. Cardoza, we have received nothing 
from the FRA. So, unless Mr. Szabo brought it with him today, we 
still don’t have any answer as to why FRA would demand this par- 
ticular route, which is the most abominable one possible. It does 
not follow an existing corridor. Not even the local wildlife use it as 
a corridor. 

The impact to farmland. The problem is when it goes through it 
impacts facilities that we have had in place for decades. And Mrs. 
Napolitano is aware of this, because she has helped us with the 
water district facilities that kind of thing. It takes out an entire 
canal in my district, the pumps, the deep wells, the transfer facili- 
ties. And it has taken decades for this to develop. We are some of 
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the most water-efficient farmers in the world, but this is going to 
hurt us. 

If you are going to do this project, it ought to be integrated in 
with the infrastructure that exists now. And in order to do that, 
we have to work together. 

Now, these construction workers, there is a lot of them at the 
meetings we go to. When we talk to them, they don’t tell you, “We 
want a job, but it only can be high-speed rail.” They just want a 
job. And there is plenty that can be done in the Central Valley. 

One, we can build Temperance Flat. Cost them about $3 billion, 
which would give us a much better water supply and ensure that 
we could supply food and fiber for the people of the United States. 
We are one of the only five Mediterranean growing regions in the 
world. 

Now, one place that it did create jobs was in the EIRs. When the 
draft EIRs — as Mr. Gatzka pointed out — came out, we had to hire 
EIR specialists and lawyers in order to get through it. I personally 
went through the one through my area as we divided it up with 
Preserve Our Heritage. The problem, one, the roads were 
misidentified, the counties were misidentified, and the rivers were 
wrong. In order to comment on it, I had to rewrite it. 

So we are going to challenge that EIR. And in so doing, we want 
to make it clear that we support Kings County, because Kings 
County is first up on this thing. And we know if they get thrown 
under the train, we are next. So, it is important that they start 
treating ag right, and they start going by the guidelines that are 
in place. 

We want to support our legacy and our heritage. My father start- 
ed my farm when he got back from World War II. He started with 
100 acres. He had spent 3 years in Europe. And I live on my farm, 
my son lives on my farm, and my brother lives on my farm. It is 
not something that we are going to give up easily. So — I think 
Kings County is in the same position. 

I assume you brought me here for my opinion. If the opinion is 
of a taxpayer where to spend the money, you ought to do it like 
Willie Sutton said. He robbed banks, because that is where the 
money was. For goodness’ sake, put this high-speed rail where the 
people are. If it is the northeastern corridor, if it is Anaheim to San 
Diego, if you insist on doing it in the San Joaquin Valley, like the 
FRA apparently wants, then do it on the west side. They don’t have 
any water over there anyway, there is not a lot of impacts, and it 
would be a straight shot from San Francisco to LA. 

But if you insist on doing it in the central part, on the east side 
of the San Joaquin Valley, I am reminded of a story back in the 
last century of an old farmer that took his mule to town every day. 
And a salesman approached him and said he could really improve 
on that situation, and convinced the farmer to buy some roller 
skates for the mule. OK. The mule, yes, he could get to town a lot 
faster, but it wrecked havoc all along the way. That is like this 
high-speed rail. OK? If they don’t do it right, they are going to 
wreck havoc all along the way. 

So, we are looking for you folks to help us with that, to do it — 
if it is done right, let’s do it and do not impact the farmland. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Denham. Thank you, Mr. Upton. I would just inform the 
committee that Mr. Szabo, the administrator for the Federal Rail 
Administration, does have an engagement at 1:00. And so you may 
want to direct your first round of questioning with that in mind. 
And that is exactly what I plan on doing first. 

So, first of all, we had a hearing last week with Secretary 
LaHood testifying regarding the California high-speed rail project, 
that — “We won’t be dissuaded by the naysayers and the critics,” 
was his quote. The critics here, however, are not simply just indi- 
vidual citizens, but also the non-partisan legislative analyst’s office 
in California, the same as GAO, which has said, “It is increasingly 
likely that the ICS may be all that is ever built,” and also the peer 
review group, who has also said, “The Central Valley portion would 
yield an asset of very little value.” 

So, the question is, if that is the likely outcome, why wouldn’t 
the department of transportation re-evaluate whether the project is 
worth more than $3 billion in Federal funding? 

Mr. Szabo. Well, we continue to support the California High- 
Speed Rail Authority in the efforts of Governor Brown. We con- 
tinue to believe that the need for the project is indisputable. And 
we also believe 

Mr. Denham. Do you disagree with the findings 

Mr. Szabo. And we also believe that the work that has been done 
with this most recent business study, which has gone through a 
very, very thorough international peer review, is a very, very con- 
servative document that begins to address many of the legitimate 
concerns that folks have had. But we continue to believe that it 
is — from all analysis, continues to be a very strong and very doable 
project. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. Mr. Szabo, you said, “from all anal- 
ysis.” I would just remind you that California has a — almost a 
super-majority of Democrats in the Assembly, almost a super-ma- 
jority of Democrats in the Senate, and has a Democrat Governor. 
You would not say that the non-partisan legislative analyst’s office 
is a conservative estimate by any means, would you? 

Mr. Szabo. What I would say is we find it interesting that they 
have had no dialogue with us — none, not one conversation. And, 
frankly, we believe that we can provide a lot of professional tech- 
nical analysis and assistance that is based on our experience from 
looking at projects around the world from decades of experience 
and, quite frankly, could probably clarify a lot, an awful lot of the 
misconceptions that they have. 

Mr. Denham. So State and Federal Government are just not 
communicating? 

Mr. Szabo. The State government and our office is commu- 
nicating very effectively. California High-Speed Rail, we are com- 
municating very effectively. My point is that for some reason the 
LAO has not chosen to engage us at all in any discussion, not one, 
to better understand some of the issues and some of the concerns 
that they raise. 

Mr. Denham. Have you reached out to them? 

Mr. Szabo. I can find that out for you. I don’t know. I have not, 
personally. 
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But again, if they are doing research and want to he unbiased 
and accurate, isn’t it incumbent on them, as they do their research, 
to make sure they talk to everybody that is appropriate? 

Mr. Denham. I 

Mr. SzABO. I mean you don’t limit your research to just those 
sources that you want to hear from. 

Mr. Denham. No, I would absolutely agree. But the California 
taxpayers are on the hook for $9.95 billion. And in that bond it was 
written in that the legislature could call that back at any time with 
a majority vote. 

So, before the Federal Government comes to this committee and 
says, “We need $50 billion for high-speed rail, all of that going to 
California,” I would assume that California’s commitment of $9.95 
billion, at the minimum, would — there would be a conversation 
there. I mean that would only seem likely. And if California is not 
communicating with you, well, I don’t know why you would obligate 
the rest of the taxpayers across the Nation on anything further. So 
my recommendation would be to — I will recommend to them as 
well — but obviously, we need to start some better communication. 

Second question I have is you note in your testimony that Am- 
trak’s San Joaquin’s service could be routed over the IC’s infra- 
structure. What is the likelihood that service would ultimately be 
routed over the ICS, assuming that it stops right there, which is 
what is covered under the current legislation. If it stops there, 
what is the likelihood that Amtrak would actually use 

Mr. SzABO. A couple of points. A couple of important points. I 
mean first off, should there be a delay in constructing the first op- 
erable segment, we very easily could use this completed segment 
for operation in the San Joaquin’s. 

And it is important to note that that is the fifth largest — fifth 
most utilized, most heavily used route on the Amtrak system. That 
region is home to almost 6 million people. The Central Valley, you 
know, people are calling it nowhere. If taken alone, it would be 
larger than two-thirds of the States in our Nation. So this isn’t no- 
where. It is an area that has significant population. And that seg- 
ment most assuredly would be used. 

Mr. Denham. And just to be clear, the construction segment is 
the $5.2 billion segment, which is covered under the $3.6 billion 
from the stimulus dollars, with additional funds coming from the 
State. 

Mr. SzABO. Right. 

Mr. Denham. The operating segment — so the construction seg- 
ment that we are talking about Amtrak using would be from just 
north of Fresno to just south of Fresno. So 

Mr. SzABO. Yes. Again, assuming 

Mr. Denham [continuing]. That would actually 

Mr. SzABO. Assuming that there were some delay in completing 
the first operable segment, the construction segment could be put 
into use very, very quickly, very, very easily. And that would pro- 
vide immediate utility for that segment. 

Mr. Denham. It is my understanding — and, Mr. van Ark, you can 
clarify me, if you would — but the construction segment, the $5.2 
billion, does not connect with Amtrak. But the operational segment 
which goes from Fresno to Bakersfield does connect, the difference 
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being about $25 billion, one is $30 billion, the other is $5.2 billion. 
So we are going to have to come up with not only the State obliga- 
tion, but another $30 billion on top of that. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Mr. Chairman, the initial construction section 
starts close to the “Y.” That means north of Fresno. It is approxi- 
mately 130 miles, and it stops just south of Bakersfield. So it is a 
130-mile section. 

The initial operating section goes either to San Jose in the north, 
or alternatively — that would mean from Bakersfield all the way to 
San Jose, or from Merced all the way down to the San Fernando 
Valley. That would be the first initial operating section. 

Mr. Denham. So the construction segment of — the $5.2 billion 
definitely would 

Mr. SzABO. Can easily 

Mr. Denham [continuing]. Would be usable for Amtrak. 

Mr. SzABO. Can easily be usable. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Correct, correct. 

Mr. SzABO. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. And what happens to Federal funds if 
voters of California rescind the State bond, either through going 
back to the ballot, or if the State legislature, on a majority vote, 
decides to pull back the funds? What happens to the Federal funds, 
Mr. Szabo? 

Mr. Szabo. Well, I don’t think I want to speculate on what Cali- 
fornia voters may or may not do. We have made a commitment to 
the California High-Speed Rail Authority and to the people of Cali- 
fornia on this project. We are going to deal with the facts that are 
at hand. 

And, you know, we are committed to completing the first con- 
struction segment. We believe that if the first operating segment 
is completed, it will in fact turn a profit day one and be the cata- 
lyst that we need to bring in the private investment. 

I think that is the most important thing to remember here. We 
are truly talking about a public-private partnership. And the worst 
thing that we can do is show uncertainty. Because if you are show- 
ing uncertainty you are actually generating risk for the private sec- 
tor that is going to minimize their willingness to come forward. 
And right now there is very, very strong interest from the private 
sector in this project. 

And so, we need to be taking all the steps that we can to ensure 
the project’s viability, and to present that foundation for the pri- 
vate sector investment. 

Mr. Denham. My question is, the same way that if I were going 
to invest in something as a private investor, I would make sure 
that there was certainty, as well. I would make sure that if funds 
were not available, if the other side did not do what they said they 
were going to do, that I would have an ability to pull out of my 
obligation. 

Now, I know that there is no obligated private investor out there. 
But, from a Federal perspective, you are obligating Federal tax- 
payer dollars. So there must be some type of contingency to say if 
California does not come up with their fair share, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is able to rescind theirs. 
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Mr. SzABO. We are committed to the project. We have made the 
obligation, and we stand behind our commitment. 

Mr. Denham. So if there is no private investor and there is — just 
want to be clear — no private investor, California doesn’t come up 
with their money, which they have not done to date — which the at- 
torney general or the Governor has not come up with the money, 
neither has the State legislature — if that money does not exist, you 
are still willing to put more Federal dollars out there than what 
we currently have? That is the Administration’s 

Mr. SzABO. We are not talking about more Federal dollars at this 
point. I am talking about the commitment that we have made in 
this initial obligation. We have made it, we are committed to the 
first construction segment, and we are not going to flinch on that 
support. 

Mr. Denham. OK, but there is no 

Mr. VAN Ark. And, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Szabo, there is an important aspect here. The 
initial segment is $5.2 billion. You can correct my math if it is off 
anywhere. I believe it is $5.2 billion. Of that we have $3.3 billion 
left in stimulus dollars. 

So, are you saying we are going to go ahead and obligate the $3.3 
billion to this first part of the project, regardless of whether or not 
the State ever comes up with their matching dollars? 

Mr. Szabo. That obligation has already been made. We have le- 
gally obligated those dollars already, and we are prepared to move 
into construction in spring. 

Mr. Denham. You have obligated them with the $2 billion of 
State dollars. 

Mr. Szabo. They are obligated based on all of the appropriate 
contingencies, of course, you know, to make sure that California 
High-Speed Rail meets all their obligations. So, you know, of course 
there is a list of contingencies that ensure that that first construc- 
tion segment goes forward in accordance with the cooperative 
agreement That we have signed with them. 

But provided that all of those contingencies are met, you know, 
we stand behind — the worst thing we could do is make obligations 
to folks, and then start to renege on our word. 

Mr. Denham. OK. Let me ask the question a different way. 

We start obligating dollars, the money starts getting spent. Shov- 
els start getting put into the ground. If the State government re- 
neges, if the State government does not put their money out there, 
do you continue to spend the $3.3 billion? 

Mr. Szabo. Well, here. Again 

Mr. Denham. If there is a contingency in place, there has to at 
some point be 

Mr. Szabo. Yes. 

Mr. Denham. The money is not there today. 

Mr. Szabo. I am not going to speculate on what the State may 
or may not do. But certainly all conditions of the cooperative agree- 
ment have to be met before we expend dollars. 

Mr. Denham. Sir, I am not asking you to speculate. I am just 
making sure that you have a safeguard to taxpayer dollars. 

Mr. Szabo. Of course, through the cooperative agreement. So all 
of the conditions — we sign an agreement. We sign a cooperative 
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agreement with the California High-Speed Rail. It outlines all of 
the requirements for that agreement to he satisfied, and allow for 
the expenditure of the dollars. 

So, you het there are significant safeguards built into each and 
every one of these agreements we sign with the State. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. This committee would request a copy 
of those documents. 

And, by the way, we are still waiting for the documents that Sec- 
retary LaHood had promised that we would have before this com- 
mittee started. So just as an FYI. 

I am way over my time. I will certainly be very lenient with the 
time of other Members. And at this time I would like to recognize 
Member Napoli tano. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you. Chairman Denham. It is inter- 
esting. As you know, most of you have already had conversations 
with me at one point or another about how I feel, and how I have 
questions. Not only have people stated that they have to appease 
me — it is not me, it is the cities that I represent who have concerns 
about the issues on the high-speed rail moving forward. 

Mr. Szabo, there is a couple questions. Well, first of all, let me 
say to Mr. Denham that I am — and I did mention it to him — that 
I am disappointed that nobody from the LA County — only about 13 
million people — are represented here. It is a major community that 
is supposed to be a player, and it is not. And again I go back to 
the fact that we have not had a continuing dialogue with the High- 
Speed Rail Authority for almost two — a year-and-a-half. And that 
is the last time that I know that we have been asked to sit at the 
table to talk about what is happening. And I hope that changes. 
Otherwise, you will be hearing from me again. 

There are assertions about the ridership of — that is going to pay 
for itself, that is going to be a boost to the Central Valley, the hard- 
est hit on unemployment, that it is going to create all these — and 
those facts, those figures, are coming from somewhere. But we 
don’t know whether they are viable or not. Who is making those 
figures up? 

And I agree with the gentleman from the Valley on the water 
issue, because that is one of the biggest things that we try to pro- 
tect, is the delivery of the water for the farms to continue to 
produce — the breadbasket of the United States and for the rest of 
the world in many areas. Is that growth viable? 

And then the other question that comes up — and this is to any- 
body — who owns the major country high-speed rail abroad? Who 
owns it? Who controls it, so that you don’t have to pay for the land, 
which — it is part of the biggest cost of this high-speed rail issue. 

And you talked, Ms. Swearengin, about public rail paying for 
itself Not even Amtrak pays for itself So it is always subsidized. 
This will continue to be subsidized. 

Mr. VAN Ark. No. 

Mr. Szabo. No. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Well, that is only assumptions. Again, you are 
saying don’t use assumptions, but we are allowing you to make as- 
sumptions. So unless you can really corner them and State where 
those assumptions are made from, it is not usable. 
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Then there was an issue not too long ago of where analysts were 
saying that the cost to build — the guesstimate cost to build the 
high-speed rail would have been less than what is now projected. 
Number one, because there was high unemployment, and people 
were hungry to get to work. There was a lack of being able to get 
materials, et cetera, but that became a non-issue. Yet I have heard 
from others that this is — would have been less, but the figures that 
are being used are blown up, they are more than they should be. 
So, I mean, it brings a lot to the — to — ^back into this fray. 

And to Mr. Szabo, the monitoring and oversight, does that also 
include the ability for High-Speed Rail Authority to work with the 
communities, and ensure that they have not only the right-of-way, 
the past resolutions — as you heard, many cities have already 
passed resolutions banning it going from city — because I was told 
by High-Speed Rail Authority in a meeting with my three COGs — 
77 percent of the cities in LA County — that there was no option for 
them, that it was going to, whether they liked it or not. And I 
raised my hand and I said, ‘Yes, you do. You go to court.” 

Mr. Szabo. Congresswoman, you have had so many questions in 
there, it is hard to 

Mrs. Napolitano. And I can keep going, too, Mr. Szabo. 

Mr. Szabo [continuing]. Work through them all. And I think 
there are good answers to every one of them. 

First off, let’s talk about working through the communities. And, 
you know, it comes back to something that Congressman Denham 
said earlier, you know. Congressman, your frustration with the 
NEPA and the CEQA process. But unfortunately, that is the proc- 
ess that ensures that the communities get a voice, a very, very nec- 
essary voice. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Just for a second, Mr. Szabo 

Mr. Szabo. And that is why we have to work through that proc- 
ess. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Yes. But 

Mr. Szabo. If I can 

Mrs. Napolitano [continuing]. Let me clarify NEPA/CEQA. We 
are trying to clarify that for California here in this committee, try- 
ing to make sure that it is acceptable to use NEPA and CEQA 

Mr. Szabo. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. Napolitano [continuing]. Without having to go through 

Mr. Szabo. But I would like to come back, you know, to the frus- 
trations and the concerns of the — that Kings County raised. You 
know, it is one of the reasons why, you know, in October we an- 
nounced that we were going to do a supplemental environmental 
study for them, you know, re-open the record. And it was a matter 
of listening to the concerns that they have, and trying to find a way 
through the process, to make sure that the community has an op- 
portunity to engage. 

So, absolutely. You know, we monitor and work with the Cali- 
fornia High-Speed Rail Authority through that environmental proc- 
ess. It is a requirement of law and, you know, is an important tool 
to make sure that a lot of these important issues and frustrations, 
concerns that communities have, have a process to get flushed 
through, and to make sure that there is a good record from which 
the final determination is based. 
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Mrs. Napolitano. Have you been in contact with my COGs, my 
councils of government in LA County? 

Mr. SzABO. Certainly they have been a part of the environmental 
process, yes. 

Mrs. Napolitano. When? I am sorry, but I have not heard from 
them, so I can’t say that truthfully. I am sorry, go ahead. 

Mr. SzABO. No, but certainly I can allow, in a minute, Roelof to 
comment on what their outreach efforts have been through the en- 
vironmental process. But I would really like to come back to the 
ridership, because I think there is a couple of very important points 
to be made there. 

First off, if you take a look at the ridership analysis that Cali- 
fornia High-Speed Rail did in their business plan — and I will let 
Roelof drill down a little deeper on this in a minute — ^but it is actu- 
ally very conservative. 

When it went through the international peer review — again, by 
those that have built and operated high-speed rail around the 
world for decades — it was found to be very, very conservative and 
used as a ratio that is actually less than one-to-one, population 
versus projected ridership. And if you take a look at most of the 
systems around the world, it is substantially higher, usually a 
ttiree-to-one ratio, or — ^you can correct the record if I am wrong — 
in France is it almost a four-to-one ratio. 

The comparison to the Northeast Corridor is a very, very false 
comparison. It is not even apples to oranges. It is an apples to ba- 
nanas comparison, for a couple of reasons. 

Mrs. Napolitano. OK, Mr. Szabo, we are running out of time. 
Would you mind wrapping it up? 

Mr. Szabo. OK. The biggest reason you can’t compare the two is, 
first off, the Northeast Corridor is capacity constrained today. Rid- 
ership is stunted because virtually every train is selling out. So we 
are not even measuring what the ridership potential is there if 
there was sufficient capital to make additional investments there. 

Secondly, the type of service that California High-Speed Rail is 
talking about is much different and far superior to the existing 
Acela service that exists today. Acela would be considered more 
what we call regional service under the new high-speed rail vision. 

Mrs. Napolitano. OK, thank you. And I have been to — with Ms. 
Brown. She invited me to a CODEL to all these foreign countries. 
I rode on them. We talked to the boards. We asked questions. So 
I am aware of how they operate and where they operate. 

So — and you talk about apples to oranges. They travel at al- 
most — what, 225 miles per hour, Corrine? 

What is the highest speed we are going to be able to achieve 
here? Because the stretches are so small, in terms of some of the — 
not the inner cities, but some of those areas. I know my topog- 
raphy, too, a little bit. Not that well, but 

Mr. Szabo. No, the vision for the California project is 220 miles 
per hour. 

Mrs. Napolitano. In some areas. But in my area 

Mr. Szabo. Substantial 

Mrs. Napolitano [continuing]. When they were looking at going 
from LA to San Diego, they were going to destroy a built transpor- 
tation center because it had a curve in it, and build a new one. And 
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I think, “Well, wait a minute. What — how sense does this make — 
how much sense does this make?” And to huild a curve over into 
Santa Ana area, to the Orange County instead of all the way down 
to San Diego, doesn’t make quite sense by curving it or coming 
back and making two rail heads. 

There is a lot of explanations that have not been clarified. And 
we need to be able to say — if this is a second phase and we are in 
it, then we want to be sure that the Authority is working on the 
same 

Mr. SzABO. Right, right. 

Mrs. Napolitano [continuing]. From the same plan that we 
need, not that the Authority wants, but that the people who rep- 
resent those areas are able to determine that this is the best for 
them, and that the ridership is there, and that they can afford to 
be on it. 

Am I correct? Anybody? Please answer real quickly, because I got 
to get off. 

Mr. Amante. Congresswoman, I will just venture out and say 
you are right. We will take my area in Orange County, where we 
own the right-of-way, and that would be part of the track that 
would be shared track for high speed in those segments. It is cer- 
tainly not going to travel 220 miles an hour there. It won’t through 
most urban areas. But it is an area dense with riders, it is an area 
that can provide ridership. 

It is an area where it will attract private-public partnerships, be- 
cause the private sector has an opportunity for the two things they 
need. One is the opportunity for profitability so they would invest, 
and the second is the certainty of ridership and the certainty of in- 
vestment from both the public and the private sector. 

Where those areas exist, yes, you can have a profitable system 
that operates and operates well. It won’t operate in the same way 
you have it in foreign countries. It won’t be on strictly straight 
tracks. And it won’t move at speeds of 225 miles throughout the 
system. It can’t. It may get you where you want to go. Maybe not 
in 2 hours and 40 minutes. But when you have connected all the 
segments over time, it will get you to the places you want to go. 
In urban areas it will move at greater speeds. 

What is most important to the rider is that they have an oppor- 
tunity to have another option other than the car. In our area in Or- 
ange County, people who ride public transit, buses, rubber tire ap- 
plications, generally are the working poor and students, $25,000 a 
year and under. 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Amante, thank you. 

Mr. Amante. People who ride the trains choose to do it 

Mr. Denham. I have got to interrupt you. I know Mr. Szabo is 
very close to leaving 

Mr. Szabo. Mr. Chairman, I have got my deputy here, and Karen 
Hedlund is prepared to slide in. So don’t worry, we will continue 
to have representation here. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. And we will come back to a second 
round of questioning. 

But at this time I would like to recognize Mr. Harris for 5 min- 
utes. 
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Dr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
And I will direct my questions, earliest questions, to Mr. Szaho. 

But Mr. Upton, I just wanted to lead up to that. I read your tes- 
timony and it says that you have sent an FIOA — FOIA request to 
the Railroad Administration on December 2, 2010. 

Mr. Upton. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Harris. You still have not received a 

Mr. Upton. We have not received. We asked for Mr. Denham’s 
help and also Mr. Cardoza. 

Dr. Harris. Now, Mr. Szaho, that is your shop, isn’t it? 

Mr. SzABO. You het it is. 

Dr. Harris. OK. Now, the chairman — you know, you had sug- 
gested that, you know, when someone wants to do their due dili- 
gence they ought to come to you and ask for information. That was 
your testimony just 10 minutes ago, wasn’t it? 

Mr. SzABO. It is. 

Dr. Harris. OK. 

Mr. SzABO. It absolutely is. And if I may say 

Dr. Harris. Now, Mr. Upton’s group came to you 

Mr. SzABO. Sir, if I may say for the record 

Dr. Harris. Sir, sir, it is my turn to ask the question. Your turn 
to answer. 

Mr. SzABO. OK, please ask it. I really want to 

Dr. Harris. I haven’t asked the question yet. Is it true that Mr. 
Upton’s group sent a request 1 year and 12 days ago, and your Ad- 
ministration has been unresponsive to that request? That is a yes 

or no. You either responded 

Mr. SzABO. The answer to that is 

Dr. Harris [continuing]. Or you didn’t. 

Mr. SzABO [continuing]. No, we immediately 

Dr. Harris. Thank you. Now, let me keep on going. 

Mr. SzABO. We immediately made 

Dr. Harris. Sir, sir, sir 

Mr. SzABO. We immediately — and, in fact, the documents 

Dr. Harris. Sir 

Mr. SzABO [continuing]. Are publicly available on the Web site. 
Dr. Harris. Sir, I ask the questions, you answer. You answered 
no. That is very disturbing, because you are asking the people in 
the First Congressional District of Maryland to pay for this. 

Mr. SzABO. My answer no was that we made the records avail- 
able. 

Dr. Harris. Sir, I am still asking the questions. That is dis- 
turbing to me, because the citizens in my district are being asked 
to pay — in fact, what is interesting is you or I are the only ones 
between this panel and all the Members here who actually don’t 
come from California. But we are being asked to pay for it. 

Now, let me just ask a couple of things. A couple of pieces of your 
testimony. You said this was going to turn a profit day one. Sir, 
that is only in the way a person who works for the Government can 
say “turn a profit.” Because, you know, if this were a private enter- 
prise, the capital expense would be included in whether or not you 
turn a profit. 

This is a yes or no question. When you say it turns it a profit, 
does that include paying back the interest to China for the stim- 
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ulus money borrowing that is going to go to that — to the segments 
of that rail? 

Mr. SzABO. That is not an accurate question, sir. 

Dr. Harris. Which part is inaccurate? Sir, is that — the capital 
expense you are talking about 

Mr. SzABO. This system 

Dr. Harris [continuing]. Is stimulus funding capital expense. 

Mr. SzABO. This system will turn an operating profit from day 
one based on 

Dr. Harris. Ah, but sir, I will go back 

Mr. SzABO [continuing]. Based on the way that these types of 
systems are judged across the world, which is the above-rail cost. 
And, as comparable to everything in Europe and Asia, it will gen- 
erate an operating profit. 

Dr. Harris. Thank you. But your testimony before was “turn a 
profit.” You didn’t say turn an operating — I just want to make sure 
that the people — you see, because you are asking my citizens in my 
district to pay for that capital expense. So don’t you think they 
ought to — you ought to be more specific and say it is the operating 
profit? Because the people in my district are going to have to pay 
part of the capital expense 

Mr. SzABO. You talking about the value of the capital invest- 
ment? 

Dr. Harris. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. SzABO. But there is value to the people of the Nation. Again, 
take it back to the delays 

Dr. Harris. Well, sir 

Mr. SzABO. Take it back to the delays at the LA Airport and the 
San Francisco airport. 

Dr. Harris. Let me tell you something, sir. 

Mr. SzABO. And right now it’s 

Dr. Harris. The people in the First Congressional District in 
Maryland very rarely travel through the San Francisco Airport or 
the LA Airport. 

Mr. SzABO. But it affects the economy. 

Dr. Harris. They kind of stay near Salisbury and Baltimore, to 
be honest with you. 

Mr. SzABO. Congressman, it affects the 

Dr. Harris. Now, let me keep on going. 

Mr. SzABO [continuing]. Economy of our Nation. It is very impor- 
tant. 

Dr. Harris. You said — to get to the chair’s — ^you said you are not 
going to flinch on the support. Now, we have evidence that the 
California voters kind of indicating they might be flinching on the 
support. In fact, I have got a polling — and I know it is just a poll, 
it is not an election — that suggests by a two-to-one margin they ac- 
tually might want to go back on that little $9 billion deal. 

If they flinch — let me just confirm this — if they flinch — ^because 
this was your answer to the chairman — you said that that means 
that maybe we could retain some of that $3 billion that we have 
to borrow. 

Mr. SzABO. The $3 billion are fully obligated today. There is a 
cooperative agreement. And based on the terms of that cooperative 
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agreement being met, we have a legal and binding obligation to 
continue to move forward. 

You know, the worst thing you can do is try and lead by polls. 
There is no denying what the need of this project is for the people 
of California and how it affects the economy of our Nation. 

Dr. Harris. Well, sir, I am going to suggest 

Mr. SzABO. And capacity constraints 

Dr. Harris. I only have a few seconds left. I am going to suggest 
that, again, I only — ^you know, I am sent here to speak for the peo- 
ple of the First Congressional District in Maryland. The cost of this 
project ultimately could be $70 billion transferred to the people of 
the United States. That is $300 for every man, woman, and child 
in my district. I bet if I take a poll — even though you don’t believe 
polls — the average person in my district says, “Over my dead body 
do I want to pay $300 in Federal taxes and borrow that money to 
build a railroad to nowhere,” because that is the testimony. 

This first segment is truly — I mean this is almost — this is stun- 
ning. Only the Federal Government could plan to build this rail- 
road, and start it in the least populated area of the State. Further- 
more, going back and saying, “You know what? We are not only 
going to build it where we have existing infrastructure, we are 
going to build it somewhere else, where apparently the local com- 
munity doesn’t want it.” And the FRA, a branch of this Govern- 
ment, doesn’t even want to give the information to that local juris- 
diction. 

Mr. SzABO. First off, sir, we made it available 

Dr. Harris. Sir, it is 

Mr. SzABO [continuing]. It is publicly posted on the Internet. 

Dr. Harris. There is no question, no question standing. 

Mr. Denham. All time has expired. 

Dr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SzABO. It is publicly available 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Szabo, all time has 

Mr. Szabo [continuing]. Information posted on the Internet. 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Szabo, all time has expired. The chair now rec- 
ognizes Ms. Richardson. 

Ms. Richardson. Ms. Brown, if that is OK? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. I would like it if the administrator could an- 
swer — maybe another 10 minutes so she can ask her questions and 
I can ask mine. And we won’t be rude. 

Mr. Szabo. I have got to meet with the Iraqi transportation min- 
ister, but I will — until about 1:05 and then I will leave. 

Ms. Richardson. Well 

Mr. Szabo. Karen Hedlund here 

Ms. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Szabo [continuing]. Who is very, very capable of han- 
dling — 

Ms. Richardson. Well, Mr. Szabo, though 

Ms. Brown. No, I need you, though 

Ms. Richardson [continuing]. With all due respect, we have sat 

here since 10:00 this morning 

Mr. Szabo. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Richardson [continuing]. Waiting for an opportunity to ask 
you these questions. 
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Mr. SzABO. Yes, sure. 

Ms. Richardson. And I think our domestic policy far exceeds 
anyone in Iraq. 

So, we are asking for 10 minutes to ask you questions, please. 

Mr. Denham. Ms. Richardson, proceed. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you. 

Mr. SzABO. Please. 

Ms. Richardson. Mr. Szaho, can you tell me what is the pro- 
jected funding for the Northeast Corridor needed for their project? 

Mr. SzABO. The estimates that came from Amtrak right now are 
$117 million in order to bring it to, you know, world-class, 220- 
miles-per-hour speeds, which we think is a worthy project. 

Ms. Richardson. OK. And is that project fully funded at this 
time? 

Mr. SzABO. It is not. 

Ms. Richardson. OK. So I think, for the record, we just — you 
know, I understand the passion of everyone. But in all fairness, the 
Northeast Corridor, you just heard for the record, is not fully fund- 
ed at this point, either, and taxpayers may be on the hook for as- 
sisting in that process. 

Number three, has the cost projections of the NEC included infla- 
tion, et cetera, as the California plan before us? 

Mr. SzABO. No. That is a key difference between the NEC pro- 
posal at this time and in California. The California project has al- 
ready calculated in 3-percent inflation each and every year. And so 
these are inflated dollars, where the NEC project is in today’s dol- 
lars. 

Ms. Richardson. OK. So would you supply to this committee — 
so, since everyone wants to compare apples to apples, let’s compare 
the inflation, all of the costs that we have included in the Cali- 
fornia plan, if you could, supply to this committee the same for the 
Northeast Corridor, so we can compare apples to apples. OK? 

Mr. SzABO. Absolutely. 

Ms. Richardson. Last question, sir, and so I am going to far ex- 
ceed my time, and I think we can get you out, but we need 

Mr. SzABO. OK. 

Ms. Richardson. We need your help and you on the record for 
these issues. 

I asked Secretary LaHood last week when he was here if for 
some reason there was a need or a request for a change other than 
starting in the Central Valley, was that possible on the Federal 
end. Because I was told that no changes could be made. Is 

Mr. SzABO. And, Congresswoman, it is not. And this comes back 
to the congressional mandates under PRIIA and ARRA. It is not a 
matter of where we have been granted flexibility. There is very, 
very clear criteria that this committee and Congress set up by law 
that has to guide where the grants go, what are required in order 
to be eligible. And the ability to shift the dollars is — it is not there. 
It is not there. 

Ms. Richardson. In ARRA was it noted funding generally for 
high-speed rail, or was it specifically for the Central Valley cor- 
ridor? 

Mr. SzABO. No, it was the requirements for high-speed rail. 
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And see, you know, it is important that the committee under- 
stand that FRA doesn’t just get to pick wherever we want to invest 
the dollars. We have to sort through the applications that the State 
makes. 

Ms. Richardson. Sir, reclaiming 

Mr. SzABO. And only then can we make our decision. 

Ms. Richardson. Reclaiming my time, because I am trying to 
help you, and I hope you see that 

Mr. SzABO. OK, sure. 

Ms. Richardson [continuing]. Through the questions that I am 
asking. 

My question is, it is my understanding, with what we voted 
through with ARRA, I voted for funding for high-speed rail. I didn’t 
specifically say $700 million can go to the Central Valley. So I am 
going to come back to my question. You said that it is congressional 
authority that would have to allow a change of a particular line. 

See, to me, if I didn’t originally vote for the line, I don’t see how 
that is congressional authority. 

Mr. SzABO. Yes, it is the 

Ms. Richardson. I see that as being yours. 

Mr. SzABO. It is the criteria that was established relative to 
project readiness and, again, the process that we had to follow in 
order to select the recipients of the grants, the criteria that had to 
be met for the grant to be eligible, you know, and there are several 
things. 

And it is important to note that a key part of it was, in fact — 
since this was part of recovery — unemployment was a key part of 
it. You know, and the fact that the unemployment rate in the Cen- 
tral Valley exceeds that in the other areas of California was just 
one of those criterias. 

But it also came back to project readiness, you know, how ad- 
vanced the engineering was, where they were at in the environ- 
mental process 

Ms. Richardson. OK, sir. So if — and I am supporting the project 
as it is, but I am trying to get at some of these questions that have 
been out there — if it is found, for example, given the more recent 
investment that was done in San Francisco, for example, I believe 
a quarter of a 

Mr. SzABO. Yes. 

Ms. Richardson [continuing]. A billion dollars, if it were found 
that starting from the north would be appropriate, and that was 
urged from this Congress, would that be considered? Or if it was 
from the south? 

Mr. SzABO. Well, here. Those projects that were ready we did, in 
fact, make investments under ARRA in both the north and 
south 

Ms. Richardson. No, I am speaking specifically regarding high- 
speed rail. If it was determined that the initial segment would be 
in a different place in California 

Mr. SzABO. Yes. We don’t have the ability to shift these dollars 
now and meet the requirements of the law. It just simply is impos- 
sible. 

Ms. Richardson. OK 
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Mr. SzABO. What is helpful is the fact that they are going with 
the blended approach now, and that California High-Speed Rail is, 
in fact, prepared to start making some investments in the LA and 
San Francisco regions. 

But this initial $3.5 billion that we have invested, there is no 
ability to shift it. 

Ms. Richardson. OK, sir, so I would just 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Szabo, thank you. The chair now recognizes 
Mr. Miller. 

Ms. Richardson. Mr. Chair, I think 

Mr. Denham. Time has expired. 

Mr. Miller of California. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Denham. We are happy to come back around for a second 
round, but Ms. Brown still wants to get some time in, too. 

Ms. Richardson. Could I ask for information for the record? 

Mr. Denham. For the record. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you, sir. Mr. Szabo, if you could please 
submit for the record to this committee, since it has been of much 
discussion, whether it can, whether it cannot, and under what con- 
ditions it could. 

Mr. Szabo. Very good. 

Ms. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Szabo. Thank you. Congresswoman. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller of California. Yes, thank you. I appreciate that we 
look at the applications we have received from the State for fund- 
ing levels. But the facts of California keep getting in the way of 
what we are talking about today, whether we like it or not. 

Mr. Amante, I think a good question for you — it is not my num- 
bers, but the California Transportation Commission. A recent re- 
port said there is a $340 billion shortfall in highway maintenance 
over the next 10 years, just in that alone. And given the cost of 
project backlogs, how can we justify even a discussion of this type 
of project, based on the reality of California’s bonding limits is at 
a questionable level. I mean for them to sell more bonds, they are 
going to be junk rated, because they are just far beyond the legal 
capacity they should have. 

How do we justify the discussion, based on the acknowledged 
shortfall by CTC? 

Mr. Amante. Congressman, I can’t answer that any better than 
you can. We come from the same State. We both recognize where 
we are, in terms of the economy in California and, frankly, nation- 
ally. So, you are right. We have an enormous amount of deferred 
maintenance. And I will tell you that that is true across the coun- 
try, not just in its most populous State. 

There are issues in transportation about the color of money. If 
the Federal Government is going to invest in high-speed rail, I sug- 
gest that its investment ought to be in corridors where you have 
got perhaps demonstrated ridership and the ability to 

Mr. Miller of California. OK, let me expand on that. Because 
Mr. Harris brought up a very good comment. And I happen to 
agree with where we are starting the project makes no sense. 

And the — my good colleagues and friends on the other side of the 
aisle had said we don’t support high-speed rail. And based on the 
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record, that is not true. In 2005 I put an earmark in for Maglev, 
which basically started in the Anaheim Convention Center to the 
most under-served airport in California: Ontario. And the goal was 
north Orange County absolutely needed an airport, there had been 
much debate, and people had been thrown out of office because we 
didn’t have that. And at least the first phase of that would have 
paid for itself in ridership, because it was a huge benefit in doing 
that. 

Mr. Amante. And, Congressman, that was visionary, and still is. 
Ontario Airport has lots of room for expansion and gates, they just 
don’t want the ground transportation and the impacts of their com- 
munities, nor do the communities along that corridor. We all know 
what that means, when we 

Mr. Miller of California. But Ontario welcomes it. 

Mr. Amante. They would welcome it if they had a rail connection 
that brought passengers there 

Mr. Miller of California. And that is what they want. 

Mr. Amante [continuing]. The plan that you had 

Mr. Miller of California. They are totally behind that project. 

But, Mr. van Ark, I guess the question I have — and it is on the 
funding mechanism, because I think I was the only Republican to 
chair the budget committee in California in the last 70 years — I am 
an oxymoron to begin with — ^but you talk about TRIP bonds. And 

1 think that is probably the Federal qualified tax credit bonds dis- 
cussed in the Senate on S. 1436. And you were relying on about 
$12.6 billion on a bill that is a bill, not a law, I guess, is my first 
concern. 

And you know, both last year’s and the present Federal fiscal 
year, we have zeroed out high-speed rail, so there is nothing there 
to fall back on. So — and even if you could say 1436 was a reality, 
if — it is for $30 billion, not $50 billion, but let’s use the $50 billion 
level. You can only use 2 percent of that per State. So, based on 

2 percent, that is $1 billion. And even the California State treas- 
urer testified a week ago that $1 billion can be leveraged into $1.5 
billion. I am trying to figure out how to leverage my dollar into 
1.50. But let’s say it can happen. What do you do with the other 
$11.9 billion you are short, based on your estimate given on that 
specific fact alone? 

Mr. VAN Ark. [No response.] 

Mr. Miller of California. I mean it is a hypothetical funding 
source 

Mr. VAN Ark. Congressman, it is a calculation that has been 
done, that has been put into the business plan 

Mr. Miller of California. No, I understand 

Mr. VAN Ark [continuing]. As an example. 

Mr. Miller of California. No, I understand it is a calculation. 
But the reality is it is not a law, it is a bill. If it were a law based 
on the bill, you couldn’t count on more than $1 billion of it by the 
bill’s language in and of itself 

So, if you take the language within the bill, and it gives you $1 
billion, not $12.9 billion, you are — and I am not trying to argue 
with you, I am just saying I am having trouble making these num- 
bers add up, based on the reality of what the bill says. 
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Mr. VAN Ark. Again, the example in there is an example of how 
the mechanism could work, rather than that being the funding 

Mr. Miller of California. I didn’t understand that. I am trying 
hard. 

Mr. VAN Ark. The calculation in the business plan is an example 
of how that could work. 

Mr. Miller of California. It is an example of how it could 
work 

Mr. VAN Ark. An example. 

Mr. Miller of California [continuing]. If the bill were law, and 
if the bill did allow that, correct? 

Mr. VAN Ark. Correct, yes. 

Mr. Miller of California. But it is not law, and it doesn’t allow 
it. So why would you use something that is not law, that is not al- 
lowed under the proposed law, as an example of how you are going 
to fund it is my biggest concern. 

There is $11.9 billion — the reason the people of California have 
turned against this project — and when it passed originally, I 
thought, “How can you continue to bond California at the level we 
are?” And I know from the Federal perspective on the rail side, 
that is none of our business. But I live in California, so it is not 
a hit on the Federal Government, but we are creating a disaster 
in California, and we have done it for the last 10 years. We have 
a bonding disaster. 

But you are using funds in here that are not even a pipe dream, 
because there is no way in the world. But — can I conclude with one 
last question on here? 

I guess it is the per-passenger mile cost that you have come up 
with. You have $.20 per passenger mile, based on 520 miles from 
LA to San Francisco. But in 2007 we had another hearing on high- 
speed rails, and we brought the best in: France, Germany, Spain, 
and Japan. And we have patterned a lot of our Maglev and other 
things after that whole concept. But at their best, they found out 
that Government had to fund it, which — it is not allowed under the 
California High-Speed Train Act that was authorized. To begin 
with, we can’t do that, but we are doing it. 

But at that, they are paying $.45 a mile for a very efficient pro- 
gram. How in the world, in these countries who really utilized 
high-speed rail, can we say we are going to do it for $.20, when ev- 
erybody else in the world — that is like how can you cook grits for 
3 minutes when everybody else in the world takes 15? How do you 
do it for $.20 when everybody else spends 45? 

Mr. Denham. And, Mr. van Ark, I would ask you to hold your 
response and I would gladly give you my time as it comes back 
around to me to respond. But right now I want to make sure I am 
respectful to Mr. Szabo’s time. And I would just remind the com- 
mittee that if you have on-the-record questions that you would like 
to submit for Mr. Szabo, we will compile those and submit those 
after the hearing. 

At this time the chair recognizes Ms. Brown for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Szabo. A couple of quick questions. 
I think you cleared up part of my question. Does the — do you, the 
Federal Government, put in the application, or does the State put 
in the application? Because some of my colleagues seem to be con- 
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fused. They think that we actually go to them, fill out the applica- 
tions, do the studies, and then we make the decision. Is this a part- 
nership, or what? 

Mr. SzABO. No. You are correct. Chairwoman. It is the States 
that apply, and then we review those applications. And then, based 
on the criteria that is established both in law and in our guidance, 
we make decisions on what should be 

Ms. Brown. OK. There was a question. San Diego to Los Ange- 
les. Did the State apply or — they did not? 

Mr. SzABO. No, there was never an application for that. You 
know, and obviously it is something that may have some merit. 
And if the State would, in fact, apply for it, it would be something 
that, of course, we could consider. 

Ms. Brown. There was also plenty of discussion — you know, as 
I said often we are number one with freight in the world. I don’t 
care where you go, whether you go into Russia, China. Everybody 
asks us about our freight rail. But we are the caboose when it 
comes to passenger rail, and they don’t even use cabooses any 
more. 

So, can you explain to us about if the project that the Members 
want, freight rail, they are perfectly — they can — I mean do they 
need anything from us? They have the money, they have the em- 
ployees. They are doing well. I mean I am — you know, the rail is 
rolling in this country. 

Mr. SzABO. Well, I think two things. I think, first off, it is impor- 
tant to note that under our TIGER grant program, freight rail has 
done exceptionally well. This Administration has done more to sup- 
port and advance freight rail as any Administration in recent his- 
tory. 

But to your specific question on whether these dollars could be 
used for a freight purpose, no. Again, under the Federal law, the 
statute, and the criteria, the grant criteria 

Ms. Brown. It says high-speed and intercity, is that correct? 

Mr. SzABO. Yes, it is. That is right. 

Ms. Brown. OK, right. But can the freights do these projects 
that we have been talking about, if they want to, if they see it is 
a financial 

Mr. SzABO. Yes. Again, if you take a look at our vision, you 
know, the program that has been put forward, shared with this 
committee, it is three-tiered, you know, that you have the core ex- 
press high-speed rail, which is those speeds up to 220 miles an 
hour, like they are doing in California, like the Northeast Corridor 
is doing. And then there is that regional express service, which is 
similar to what the Acela is today, that runs from speeds, you 
know, from 90 to 125 miles per hour. That is what is going forward 
in the Midwest. And then you have your feeder services, which 

Ms. Brown. Right. But when I travel around the world, in the 
cities it doesn’t go 200-some miles or 300 miles. In no city. It slows 
down as it goes into the cities, and it is intermodal. Can you just 
give us a quick 

Mr. SzABO. Yes. I think it is really important to note that the 
blended approach the California High-Speed Rail is talking about 
is very, very similar to what the TGV, you know, utilizes in France, 
to where out in the countryside, you know, you can go open throt- 
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tie. They are doing 186 miles an hour there. But they choose to 
use — for a lot of reasons, they choose to use shared right-of-way in 
the urban corridors. It gets them to the center of downtown, which 
is important. It saves tremendous cost. And it saves an awful lot 
of these environmental concerns that communities have. 

Ms. Brown. And we can use existing tracks, and all of that. 

But there has been some discussion about Maglev. And, you 
know, I am looking in the audience at some of my people who have 
supported Maglev in the past. One of the problems with Maglev 
is — can you just tell us about the cost in comparison with some of 
the other systems? 

Mr. SzABO. Well, I would say this. Our program is actually tech- 
nologically neutral. 

Ms. Brown. Right. 

Mr. SzABO. And Maglev certainly is eligible. But one of the chal- 
lenges for those types of projects is, in fact, the significant upfront 
capital cost. 

Ms. Brown. All right. Is there anything else you want to say in 
my 48 seconds? 

Mr. SzABO. Just that, relative to the Freedom of Information re- 
quest, we did immediately make virtually all those documents pub- 
licly available. They are available on the Web site today. It is my 
understanding that there were one or two pieces of paper that we 
need some clearance from both the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the EPA, you know, so we have to work through the sister agencies 
to get those, you know, from them and make them available and 
go through their clearance process. 

But 99 percent of what was requested back in 2010 or the date 
that was quoted was immediately made available, is public record 
available on the Internet today. 

Ms. Brown. I want to thank you for your service. And I have to 
tell you, working with this Administration and with the Secretary 
is a bright spot. Thank you. 

Mr. SzABO. Thank you so much. Ranking Member. 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Szabo, I would like to thank you for your in- 
dulgence this morning. If you will have Ms. Hedlund continue to 
stay and 

Mr. Szabo. And she is highly capable of handling just as tough 
of questions as I am. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. 

Mr. Szabo. Thank you. 

Mr. Denham. And again, for the record, we will be submitting 
you a list of questions. One of those questions, as well, we will be 
resubmitting — Mr. Upton had a question that has still not been — 
or the Heritage have not received an answer from a year ago. 
This — we will be submitting that, as well. Thank you. 

At this time I would like to utilize some of my time to allow Mr. 
van Ark the opportunity to respond to Mr. Miller. And I thank you 
for your indulge, as well. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Mr. Chairman, Members, the costs that we have 
got in our business plan have been crossed-checked and are based 
on international costs. All the infrastructure costs, including the 
operationals, are — operations and maintenance costs, including the 
ticket pricing, obviously based on the different economic levels of 
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the different countries, but cross-referencing and cross-checking to 
all the systems in the world has been done, including the Acela 
system on the Northeast Corridor that the administrator has al- 
ready referred to. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. And I did want to clarify one other 
issue. Mr. Gatzka, the issue came up about the first segment of the 
ICS about San Joaquin’s service, and how that would affect, actu- 
ally, Kings County. I understand you have two stations within 
Kings County, Hanford and Corcoran. If the ICS was connected 
back into Amtrak, if the — you know, going back on the assumption 
that only one phase of this gets done, what does that do to the two 
stations that would be within your county? 

Mr. Gatzka. Well, the high-speed rail alignment if Amtrak was 
switched over and shifted outside of those two stations, which is 
the city of Corcoran and the city of Hanford, those stations basi- 
cally go away. One of our local groups, actually, is the Hanford 
Business Association, which now has realized that that may poten- 
tially be a major impact to them. They are saying that is about an 
$11 million annual hit to their economy by losing Amtrak service 
coming into their downtown Hanford area. That is — those are prob- 
ably the two key ones. 

In the city of Corcoran, we also have one of the State’s major 
prisons there. Amtrak service going to that smaller city and small- 
er community is a means of affordable transportation to get fami- 
lies, residents, and other people back and forth, and also to serve 
that prison facility, as well. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. And, Mr. Swearengin, I know you have 
another comment. But with that I wanted to ask you, the initial 
construction segment, if it is all built, what are the benefits that 
that provides to the city of Fresno? And is it worth the $6 billion 
that is currently projected? 

Mayor SwEARENGiN. You bet. And I appreciate the opportunity 
to respond and then make a final comment. 

Just want to relay a story of another business person that just 
a few weeks ago — again, this is a property owner whose property 
is impacted by the alignment, he is a major food producer in the 
Fresno area. And I asked him, “Are you concerned what’s hap- 
pening with your property? What’s going on?” 

And he said, “I cannot believe that we will potentially shoot our- 
selves in the foot and try to stop this train. I am sending jobs to 
LA right now, because I can’t get people to and from Fresno in an 
affordable, fast manner. We have got to have this train.” He says, 
“I am the one who is driving to LA every week and San Francisco 
every week.” And this is a very conservative business operator in 
Fresno. If I said his name, you would know him well. 

So, I think that is just an example of — you know, obviously, the 
construction jobs are a terrific impact for Fresno and the entire 
San Joaquin Valley. But, frankly, I look at this as the long-term 
connectivity of our subregion in Fresno and the San Joaquin Valley 
to the mega-regions of California. The economy operates when peo- 
ple and ideas and goods connect. And right now, we are signifi- 
cantly hampered in our ability to connect to the other mega-re- 
gions. It means our businesses, our graphic designers, our lawyers, 
our creative people are not eligible, and they are not seen as viable 
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business partners from the LA area or the San Francisco area, be- 
cause there is just not the proximity and the ability to connect. So 
I think there is tremendous benefit. 

And I want to just say, in the defense of the Valley, because I 
think it is fair to say, we would not be here right now if the dollars 
had gone somewhere else in California. All of this started, based 
on what we have heard from the Members today and some of the 
panelists, all of this started when the dollars went to the Central 
Valley. Why the Valley? Why the Valley? 

So, let me just put a fine point on this. I believe, as I think you 
have very eloquently put, as did Mr. McCarthy, we have got to in- 
vest where we get the fastest path to private investment. We could 
put $31 billion in southern California and, yes, there is ridership 
and there is a vast need for mobility. I understand that. But you 
would not attract private investment with $31 billion going into the 
congested LA Basin. The only point at which you attract private in- 
vestment is when you can connect two different regions. 

So, while it is difficult for some in other parts of the State to be- 
lieve that there is value in putting dollars into the backbone, it is 
the fastest path to private investment. I support you continuing to 
focus on that point. 

Really, the focus here is how do we get to $31 billion. We have 
got $12 billion right now. So the gap is much smaller, and then we 
trigger private investment. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. Mayor. And I would agree with your 
points. Again, my concern continues to be if we have gone from $33 
billion to $100 billion, where does that money come from. I want 
to make sure that we don’t just start building something without 
having the Federal obligation that is there, as well. 

With that I recognize Ms. Brown for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you. I guess you answered part of my ques- 
tion, because — and I want to ask this for also Mr. van Ark. How 
did we decide not to start in southern California or northern Cali- 
fornia, where the ridership is there? In all of the hearings I have 
heard in the past, if you have the ridership, then if the people in 
the area can see the benefits, then they will — ^you know, it would 
encourage people that want to use the system. They need to see 
some success. 

And I was in California when we announced that we almost dou- 
bled the amount. And it was really upsetting to a lot of people. And 
basically, they talked about the study. But I do know that, you 
know, it is how you frame the question. 

So, Mr. van Ark, can you first answer? Then I — ^yes. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Member Brown, yes, I can. And that is I mentioned 
in my introduction I built these systems around the world. This is 
my background. 

Ms. Brown. What systems were you involved in building? 

Mr. VAN Ark. For instance, the Hamburg to Frankfurt high- 
speed rail system, the Holland high-speed rail, the high-speed rail 
system — so I have been involved in high-speed rail and rail sys- 
tems, including public-private partnerships around the world. 

The thing about high-speed rail is it is about the 
interconnectivity of people, of metropolitan areas, over long dis- 
tances. I know that people live in those extremities, they live at the 
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ends. But the high-speed rail system has lesser value in those 
ends. It is expensive to build in the bookends. But that is not 
where you really operate a high-speed rail system. A high-speed 
rail system is that part, that backbone, that is going to connect 
those cities with each other. 

It is important that we, as Californians, understand that we 
want to connect northern California — the 10 million-plus people 
there — with southern California, through the Central Valley, with 
their 4 million-plus growing population. That is what high-speed 
rail is about. It is — so that is why it is so important to build that 
backbone in the Central Valley, because that is really how — you 
can — I can give you many references in the world, whether it be 
Paris — they built the central portion first — in Japan, they built the 
central portions first. The portions in the cities, which we call this 
blended system, you use the existing infrastructure, and you share 
the existing infrastructure. But without the backbone you will 
never get a high-speed rail system going. 

So, if we want high-speed rail, which I have heard often today, 
if we want high-speed rail in California, we are going to have to 
build the backbone, because that is what high-speed rail is about. 

Ms. Brown. Yes, sir. You know, we are complaining about $8 bil- 
lion, all of which did not go into high-speed rail, but the Chinese 
are putting $350 billion. They understand the importance of mov- 
ing their people, goods, and services. And the fact is you can live 
there and work anywhere. And you know, downtown Brussels to 
downtown Paris, 200 miles, 1 hour and 15 minutes. I mean that 
is the future of this country. It is how we get through it. 

And Ms. Swearengin, can you tell us how many jobs do you think 
the project will create? 

Mayor SwEARENGiN. Well, the estimate for the construction 
phase is 20,000 jobs a year for 5 years. And, as I mentioned, I be- 
lieve the benefit is well beyond just the construction. I think the 
value is that the permanent connectivity between a major region 
of this country — by California’s standards, you know, the Valley is 
still very small, but when you compare the Valley to virtually every 
other part of the country, it is a big region — but connecting us to 
the LA Basin and to the San Francisco Bay area, that is where the 
real value and benefits comes. 

And, you know, this is a 100-year asset. This changes the way 
our local economy and our local dynamics operate forevermore, in 
my opinion. So, we are certainly looking forward to the immediate 
injection of jobs from the design professionals, the construction 
jobs. But I am looking beyond that, and I am seeing that our man- 
ufacturers, our producers, our creative people, now we are eligible 
to compete for work in other parts of the State, because they can 
finally get access to us, and we can get access to them. 

Ms. Brown. What about the problem that we are experiencing, 
as far as the farmers are concerned? I mean do they not use freight 
rail? Because 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. No, they do. In fact, we will — I personally 
will be meeting in just a couple hours with members of the FRA, 
and talking to them about another rail project, upgrading our 
short-haul rail in the Valley, which would have a tremendous im- 
pact for the growers in our area. 
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So, you know, I think this is an all-of-the-above kind of analysis 
that has to he done. There are freight rail challenges in the Valley. 
The reality is our region has significantly been left behind, in 
terms of infrastructure investment. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. Mr. Harris? 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very, very much. And I am just going 
to — I am sorry, I had to — from the FRA, I am sorry — oh, yes, and 
Ms. — OK, they switched your name tag, OK. 

I will give the FRA a little help on this, because I am reading 
the initial FOIA request. And maybe it wasn’t specific enough. I 
mean what I am going to ask — and I will ask the committee to sub- 
mit it, you know, as a question that you can answer later, because 
you may not have the answer — you won’t have the answer — is the 
documents that would describe whether or not this decision was a 
decision made by the FRA to use that route, the — and I am going 
to use the exact term here, the one that goes north, the WCBO, or 
the — now called the West Chowchilla Design Option, or the hybrid 
route, because there is some confusion about whether the FRA in- 
sisted on that routing. And that is — I think that goes specifically 
to the point of the FOIA requests. So that is why my question will 
be. It should be a very simple yes or no answer. I mean, and if it 
is an answer that kind of evades that, we will go in a little further, 
then. 

Now, let me just — and again, look. My concern is — because, 
again, I am still the only person here on this side of that table who 
is from outside of California. And the thing is I am reading here, 
“America is going to be asked” 

Mr. Denham. Mr. Harris, just for the record, Ms. Brown is from 
Florida. 

Dr. Harris. I am sorry, Ms. Brown. Sorry 

Ms. Brown. Not only am I from Florida, I am from the disadvan- 
taged Florida. Eighteen other States received 3 billion of our dol- 
lars. 

Dr. Harris. Ma’am, this time of year we think Florida has ad- 
vantages. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Brown. I am here supporting high-speed rail in the country. 

Dr. Harris. OK, thank you. 

Ms. Brown. But I am not a participant. 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. I am concerned because the 
cost is going to be over $50 billion that is going to be asked of the — 
and that is by the new draft report, is $50 billion. So we already 
have a cost escalation. We are already asking our citizens to pay 
well over — if that is all, the amount is over $150 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

But I have got to ask a couple things. First of all. Mayor 
Swearengin, you know, we had some skepticism. And I wasn’t here 
when the stimulus bill was passed, but I was kind of out in the 
real world. And there was some skepticism that this, you know, 
$787 billion really was just kind of this little pot of money that was 
going to be sprinkled around before the 2010 election, perhaps 
maybe to influence the outcome. 
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And because of an article in, I guess the Sacramento Bee, it has 
been brought to my attention there is some speculation that this — 
the $700 million — was sprinkled around to effect an election. 

Is it true that the timing of that announcement was just before 
the 2010 election of that award? 

Mayor SwEARENGiN. That is true. 

Dr. Harris. OK. 

Mayor SwEARENGiN. And if I could 

Dr. Harris. People can draw their own conclusions. 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. Precisely. And 

Dr. Harris. They can draw their own conclusions from that. But 
that is exactly why people in my district are so worried about 
projects like this. Because that is more than coincidental. You 
know, that has the Solyndra ring about it. It is a use of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of taxpayer money for what appears to be raw 
politics. 

Now, the two mayors here. You run governments. Do you really 
believe that this is going to make a profit? Do you really — because 
I tell you, I just rode the train to New York. It is true. The Acela 
ticket is $350, and it gets you there 15 minutes faster, $350 round 
trip from Baltimore — I am sorry, from Washington to New York, it 
is about the same from Baltimore. The regular train is $162. 

We also in Maryland claim that, you know, all we have — if we 
just supply the capital, don’t worry, all the mass transit is going 
to be paid out of the fare box. So we actually put a 50 percent rule 
in law that was lowered to 40 percent, to 35 percent, and now $.30 
on every dollar is paid for out of the fare box because, I have got 
to tell you, my impression, that is just the way Governments work 
with public transportation. And this is public transportation by any 
other name, because the public has funded the capital. 

Do you really believe it is — in your heart of hearts — I am not 
talking about the other benefits — this is going to really turn a prof- 
it, based on ticket sales? 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. Yes, sir, I do, based on the operating model 
of every other high-speed rail system in the world. 

And again, you — high-speed rail is inter-regional connectivity, 
very different from commuter rail. 

Dr. Harris. So, Mayor, you believe that the ticket price is really 
going to be — that we are going to have that many riders and that 
is going to be the ticket price, and we are going to turn a profit, 
even though the Acela train 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. Right, which is a different 

Dr. Harris [continuing]. In an established corridor, with lower 
priced capital expenses, lower priced equipment expenses, charges 
$350 round trip and loses money every day, as the Secretary testi- 
fied, with full ridership? 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. I couldn’t pay $350 to ride it. So 

Dr. Harris. You are darn right. 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. So the — I think the difference 

Dr. Harris. And a lot of people won’t be able to 

Mayor SWEARENGIN. It is a fundamentally different service and 
a different operating model. And based on the data, yes sir, I do 
believe that. 
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Dr. Harris. OK, thank you. My time has expired. I thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, for your indulgence. 

Mr. Denham. Ms. Brown for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Brown. Yes. You know, we keep talking about the Northeast 
Corridor. But the key problem is that we have tunnels that are 100 
years old. We have bridges that need to be fixed. And once we do 
that, once we improve the infrastructure, then it will go. 

But I can tell you that the mayor of Jacksonville, we had a meet- 
ing in New York. He took the train and I took the plane, and he 
beat me there to the meeting, because there are many things in- 
volved in catching that plane, when you look at from LA to San 
Francisco, how long you have to — the congestion, the — you know, 
it is wasted time. So it is not apples to apples, it is apples to ba- 
nanas, as the Secretary said. 

Would you further expand on — Mr. van Ark — how you all made 
the decision to go to the mid-Valley, as opposed to the areas that 
everybody feel you would have the ridership right away? 

Mr. VAN Ark. So when you build a high-speed rail system, you 
have to build the system where you are going to be interconnecting 
the cities. And that is exactly what the Central Valley is. 

Central Valley also will offer the United States the first place in 
the United States where we will be able to do an integrated high- 
speed rail 250 miles an hour — you have to overspeed — testing of 
the integrated system. This cannot be done anywhere else in the 
United States. 

So, unless you build that system first, and get that system up 
and running while you are completing the initial operating section, 
you will never get to a high-speed rail system in the United States. 

I think we have learned — and I was involved in the Acela sys- 
tem — I think we have learned from the Acela system. You must re- 
member the Acela system has an average speed of around about 70 
miles an hour. Our trains have an average speed of about 170 
miles an hour. It is very different. The Acela service takes 7V2 
hours to travel from Boston to DC. And I have used it. I have lived 
my last 5 years in New York. It takes IVi hours. 

Ms. Brown. And there are many factors why it takes so long. I 
mean there is a lot we need to do to upgrade it. But it doesn’t take 
that long from New York to Washington, DC. But that Boston area 
is what we need to invest in. 

Mr. VAN Ark. It is 

Ms. Brown. I mean we understand we got to invest in the sys- 
tem. 

Mr. van Ark. Exactly. And investing in a system that is oper- 
ating is very much more complicated 

Ms. Brown. It is more complicated. The cities are already 
there 

Mr. VAN Ark [continuing]. Than any system 

Ms. Brown. I mean I understand all of the factors. You need to 
educate everybody else. 

But your system, tell me how it is going to make a difference. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Our system is based on a competitive market ad- 
vantage. That is why it is so important that we have to be able to 
get from northern California to southern California in that 3-hour 
timeframe — 2 hours, 40 minutes. Because, as you correctly stated. 
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it is the time for you to get to an airport to check in to an airport, 
to check — all the flights that — about a quarter of the flights in 
California between northern and southern California are delayed, 
apart from the problem that we cannot build more runways and 
gates. 

But it is the convenient time to transport people from one place 
to another. That is why it is so important that we cannot drop the 
speed. We have to stay at this high speed. We cannot compromise 
the system. Because, otherwise, we will not have a competitive sys- 
tem which will cost $82 a ticket, not $300 a ticket — $82 one direc- 
tion — and it can make a profit, and the ridership will be a com- 
pletely different level to the ridership in the Northeast Corridor, 
which is throttled because the system is compromised. 

And I don’t want to blame the operator, it is not their prob- 
lem — 

Ms. Brown. Right. 

Mr. VAN Ark. It is just that the infrastructure is 

Ms. Brown. Absolutely. Let me just ask you one quick question. 
Is there any system in the world that pays for itself completely? 

Mr. VAN Ark. Madam, all the high-speed rail systems in the 
world, all of them, make an operating profit. Operating profit. All 
of them. 

Ms. Brown. But the infrastructure. 

Mr. VAN Ark. So the operating profit covers all operating costs, 
and it, in general terms, covers also the rolling stock amortization 
and the depots. So “everything above rail” they refer to sometimes, 
whereas there are also other PPPs that add further private partici- 
pation into the infrastructure. The two lines in the world where 
they have done the calculation, that is the Paris Lyon and the 
Tokyo Osaka lines, that they have done the calculations that, incor- 
porating the infrastructure, the whole system has paid for itself 

But they do take environmental advantages as benefits to the 
calculation. Generally, State — generally, the State owns the infra- 
structure, and the operations are done by private sector. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you, Mr. van Ark. One area that we have 
failed to address significantly at all today, the biggest issue for the 
Central Valley, our agriculture industry, number one industry in 
California, the largest ag industry in the world. I would like to get 
a few questions in on that. 

Mr. Upton, your testimony raised some concerns with a proposed 
diagonal alignment through agriculture land. Why is diagonal 
alignment problematic? 

Mr. Upton. Well, one of the reasons is the impacts that it has 
on ag. 

For instance, so we have to use pesticides and herbicides very 
carefully, and — ^because they could affect other crops, they can af- 
fect people. HSR’s own document says the indirect biological impact 
when going through an ag area is a quarter mile on each side of 
the track. When I showed that to the ag commissioner and said, 
“OK, am I going to be able to spray my almonds or my corn,” or 
whatever, he just laughed. 

He said, “There is no way that I am going to allow spraying with 
this kind of document in front of me. It would be a lawyer’s para- 
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dise if anything happened.” So we have to look at that, and — when 
you are trying to farm. 

The other thing is it puts a cloud on your land, as far as your 
financing. The farm credit people said as long as these proposed 
routes show up on your land, they are not going to loan you the 
amount of money that they would, because they feel the land has 
been considerably devalued from what it was before. 

So, if you take a half-a-mile as a route, that is about 300 acres 
a mile. That is a huge hit on a farmer’s land. Also, when you are 
going through the land at an angle, and there is only a crossing 
maybe every 2 miles or 3 miles, as you know we have huge equip- 
ment that it takes to go, and you would have to go all the way 
around, clogging up the roads, increasing the number of hours that 
you are using those engines, causing air pollution. 

And lastly I will point out on dairies, dairies require a certain 
amount of acres to get rid of the effluent. That is how they are — 
get a permit to do that. When these trains go through there, some 
of these dairies are rendered inoperable. So you lose the whole op- 
eration. 

So there is a devastating impact on our culture, and it has not 
been adequately addressed. 

Mr. Denham. And the location for the Central Valley segment of 
it, the location for the Merced to Fresno’s westward turn and the 
alignment to get from the Central Valley to San Jose has not been 
determined, because it is dependant on additional analysis of the 
San Jose to Merced section. 

Is there a consensus among the Preserve Our Heritage members 
about what would constitute the least disruptive route for that 
westward turn? 

Mr. Upton. Yes, there is. You make a good point. The Merced 
to Fresno route, as you know, was just approved by the Authority. 
But some of us in the 25-mile zone there are in the Twilight Zone, 
because it is not considered. It will be considered during the 
Merced to San Jose group. 

And what we have been doing — and we have had some coopera- 
tive meetings with the Authority, and I credit Mr. van Ark and his 
staff for that, that somewhere along the 152 and 99 would be the 
preferred route, because that is an existing corridor, if we could do 
that. 

Our concern is the process. If, in fact, the FRA or EPA or the 
Army Corps is demanding that a particular route has to be done, 
then it really doesn’t matter what I say, or what Preserve Our Her- 
itage says, and so we need to know who is calling the shots, wheth- 
er this input process is a sham, or if they are really listening to 
us. 

Mr. Denham. And has your organization provided documentation 
to the Authority on the negative impact, negative economic impacts 
of the project to the agriculture community in Madeira County? 

Mr. Upton. We have had more meetings than I care to remem- 
ber, and submitted more documents, appeared at high-speed rail 
meetings. I am sure they are tired of seeing us, as we are in going 
there. 

Mr. Denham. Are you getting a response from the agency? 

Mr. Upton. In 
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Mr. Denham. Maybe the same thing we had with FRA earlier, 
apparently you submitted questions to them over a year ago, but 
it seems like you are, on many levels of Government, getting ig- 
nored. 

Mr. Upton. FRA, no response whatsoever. But with the local 
people with the high-speed rail, yes. They have been meeting with 
us. And with Mr. van Ark, yes, he has been meeting with us. 

Again, our concern is whether this will amount to anything. Be- 
cause we are not convinced on who is calling the shots on this 
thing. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. And I yield back, Ms. Brown. 

Ms. Brown. Thank you. Mr. van Ark, some witnesses and Mem- 
bers, my colleagues, have raised concerns regarding communica- 
tions and working with the Authority. What are you all doing to 
address those concerns? And I guess it is the same concern that the 
gentleman just raised. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Congresswoman, we are doing more every day, but 
it is a mammoth task. It is a big State. It is an 800-mile section. 
And in many areas of the State, there is more than one alignment, 
because — the alternatives to meet the CEQA and NEPA process. 

So, of course, we have hundreds and hundreds — thousands and 
thousands — of stakeholders. We have an organization in place. We 
are just at the stage investigating how we can further improve the 
organization. 

I do believe certain improvements have happened. I think Mr. 
Upton just mentioned, you know, we have been having meetings 
with them. But not just there. We had a board meeting on Tuesday 
of this week in Merced. And I must say there were many, many 
organizations that came back and thanked us for the outreach and 
communications that we had been doing with them. 

So, there is still a way to go, I am not disagreeing with that. It 
is a big task when you interface with that many people in a big 
State like we have. 

Ms. Brown. There has been a lot of discussion about the funding 
source. How are you planning to get investors or investment in the 
bonds, or the additional costs? Is this a phased building? Can you 
explain that to me? 

Mr. VAN Ark. So I think what we — when you look at the business 
plan, you must consider that we should be targeting, and are tar- 
geting, at the first operable segment. It is the way that they built 
the systems in Erance or in Spain. 

Eor instance, the Madrid to Seville line was the first segment. It 
is their lOS. The line from Paris to Lyon was their lOS. So we 
need to concentrate on the first segment for funding 

Ms. Brown. Yes, I drove that segment from Paris to Lyon. 

Mr. VAN Ark. Yes. I traveled it too, and I traveled it with Chair- 
man Mica as well. And I know he was very proud, and used to say, 
“This is what we need in the United States.” Although that was in 
my previous function in the private sector. 

Ms. Brown. So we are going to be able, after we get the first seg- 
ment, to get those private investors? 

Mr. VAN Ark. You see, when you cannot prove to a private inves- 
tor, firstly, the stability of a project 

Ms. Brown. The — that is right. 
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Mr. VAN Ark. The second thing is that there is going to he a rev- 
enue stream that is going to come up. The private investors will 
not he willing to come. They talk to us, they have given us in writ- 
ing they will participate. That happens. 

But do not forget, you know, they are still hesitant because we 
are hesitant. And we have to get over that. But private investors 
will participate in this project, as I have had private investors in- 
vesting in projects around the world. 

Ms. Brown. Would anyone else like to respond to that? Yes, sir? 

Mr. Amante. Congresswoman, I want to address this whole issue 
of where we spend the dollars and how we attract the private part- 
nership. 

It is clear; all of us know that — the chairman asked a question 
of the two mayors. He said, “All of you govern.” We know we have 
to make tough decisions, we know there are scarce Federal and 
State resources, and that there is an increasing demand in infra- 
structure in this country. But we are the most populous State. I 
happen to live in the most populous region of that most populous 
State. And as we go, goes the economy of this Nation. If we do not 
invest in the movement of goods and people in some fashion, we 
will choke in congestion. We will no longer be competitive. 

In my view — and I tell young people — there are only three legiti- 
mate purposes for Government: to provide for the public defense — 
at the national level the army, at the local level police, and every- 
where in between whatever is required of that level of Government; 
the second is to invest in things that people can’t do for themselves, 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, railroads, the kinds of things they can’t 
build; and the third is to jealously guard their liberties. Everything 
else we do is whipped cream and sprinkles. That is the cake. And 
what we need to do is wisely invest, guard the liberties of our peo- 
ple, and spend their money wisely. That is why we have criticisms 
of the business plan. 

But we are not prepared to throw the baby out with the bath 
water. In my region, we would like to fill the bath tub from both 
ends, but we want to have the ability to move people and goods, 
and to bring economic integrity back to this country. And that is 
why the mayors fight for jobs, because they matter to the people 
we see in the grocery stores. Thank you, ma’am. 

Ms. Brown. Yes, ma’am. 

Mayor SwEARENGiN. And I would just like to go back to the ques- 
tion from Mr. Harris, and just tell you that the dollars came out 
a few days before the election. But what I didn’t have a chance to 
tell you is that 2 years leading up to that, coalitions of business 
leaders and local government leaders worked so hard to make the 
case to the High-Speed Rail Authority and to the Federal Govern- 
ment to draw attention to our region that it is the lowest cost place 
to build, and it is the fastest-paced path to private investment. 

We were getting bombarded by the interests of northern and 
southern California indicating we wouldn’t see any of those dollars. 
Yet we fought hard, with local business in the lead, and ultimately 
made the case. So there is merit behind that decision. The political 
speculation I will leave to the editorial newspaper writers. 

Mr. Denham. Thank you. Mr. Harris? 
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Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. And you are right, we will 
leave that to speculation. You make exactly my point. Here a proc- 
ess goes along 2 years, and just coincidentally, a few days before 
an election hundreds of millions of dollars. 

And I don’t mind, you know, if California wants to build it. God 
bless them. I know you all are sixth largest economy in the world — 
what is it, I forget the statistic. But you know, California says, 
“Oh, if we were a country, we would” — well, that is exactly the 
issue here. And, Mr. van Ark, that is exactly the issue. 

Because, you know, California’s economy probably is bigger than 
France’s, isn’t it? It probably is bigger than all those countries you 
named, with the perhaps exception of Japan, all the countries you 
named. But California is coming to the rest of the United States 
and asking to fund a project that starts as a train to nowhere — 
and Mr. van Ark, I am going to ask you, because the business plan, 
to be successful, does really depend on an ultimate build-out, 
doesn’t it? 

It does. The business plan depends on an ultimate build-out to 
be ultimately profitable, as a system. Is that right, or can we stop 
3 years into it and everything we built up to then is profitable? 

Mr. VAN Ark. The business plan is built up in phases, and each 
one of the phases has got an added value and a benefit to the State 
and to the Nation. 

Dr. Harris. I am not sure that answered my question. Is it prof- 
itable if it is not built out? 

Mr. VAN Ark. The initial operating section would be profitable. 

Dr. Harris. Oh, OK. Once you get past the initial operating sec- 
tion, is it profitable — now there is a reason my — let me just skip 
to the — the total cost is now projected to be 90-something. Let me 
see what it — $98.5 billion. 

I am a doctor, I am not a mathematician. But if you take the $9 
billion in California bonds, and then you add the $52 billion in Fed- 
eral spending, that comes to $61 billion; $98 billion from $61 billion 
is $37 billion. California just announced that they were cutting 
their budget, what, $900 million because of a shortfall. I don’t 
project California to have a whole lot of money flowing around for 
the next few years. Leaves a $31 billion gap. Call me skeptical — 
maybe that is why the private partnerships that you are looking 
for are a little skeptical — because the build-out is $98.5 billion, and 
on a good day you have accounted for $61 billion. And you are hop- 
ing that some private people are going to come out of the wood- 
work. 

And I have got to ask you, because you said — because I think all 
the testimony is the operating profit, there is an operating profit, 
but there is $30 billion of unaccounted-for capital. Is that right? 
Are we assuming that that capital is going to come at no cost to 
this build-out, ultimately? That it is either funded by taxpayers of 
the United States or taxpayers with California, with no realistic 
reason to believe that they get a return on that? 

Mr. VAN Ark. If I could just refer back to the initial operating 
section, we are talking about just over $30 billion. So, the $30 bil- 
lion would be the 

Dr. Harris. I am 
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Mr. VAN Ark [continuing]. Period where you would already at- 
tract the private investment. 

Dr. Harris. You hope you will attract the private investment. 

Mr. VAN Ark. You 

Dr. Harris. Because there is no private investor out there who 
said they will do this. 

Mr. VAN Ark. There are private investors that have indicated 
their willingness to participate. But obviously, there is no project 
well enough developed to be able to attract and sign a contract on 
that basis. 

Dr. Harris. So they are willing to participate. Do you believe 
their understanding — will they be willing to provide $30 billion to- 
ward the ultimate build-out of capital expense? 

Mr. VAN Ark. The business plan indicates that the amount of pri- 
vate investment would be — depending on how far we go, the first 
phase would be $11 billion, and then we would go up to about — 
just over $20 billion, private 

Dr. Harris. So $20 billion of private investment. 

Mr. VAN Ark. That 

Dr. Harris. What happens if that private investment doesn’t ma- 
terialize? What happens to my — my citizens in the First Congres- 
sional District, what happens to their investment 2,400 miles 
away? 

And look, believe me, I feel for your congestion at the airports 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. Flew through there a few 
months ago. It is absolutely congested. But what happens to my 
citizens’ investment in that project if you don’t get that private in- 
vestment? 

Mr. VAN Ark. As I mentioned, the project is built up in phases. 
And at every phase you can actually not continue beyond that 
phase. But when you get to the lOS you will have an operating sec- 
tion. So that means you will be able to operate the system, but you 
may not necessarily then decide to expand the system beyond that. 

Personally, coming from where I am, I believe it will be profit- 
able. The market and the world says so. But 

Dr. Harris. But 

Mr. VAN Ark [continuing]. You can stop. That is why we have the 
phases, where you can actually only build one lOS and stop there. 

Dr. Harris. But 

Mr. VAN Ark. And you are not expending 

Dr. Harris. But you do understand the situation is different 
from European countries, where this exists in one section of the 
country that is far away from other sections. 

One could argue it is much more easy to derive a benefit of every 
citizen in France from the French high-speed rail, because every- 
body lives pretty close to that rail, by U.S. standards, pretty close. 

Again, I just have to go justify it to the people in my district, be- 
cause we are coming to ask them to participate in a $52 billion 
buy-in. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denham. Mr. van Ark, I will allow a very brief response, if 
you have one. 

Mr. VAN Ark. I think that response becomes more political than 
my position, Mr. Chairman. I think you understand that. 
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Mr. Denham. At this time I will remind Members that votes 
have been called. We have less than 10 minutes — actually, we have 
9 minutes left — on the first vote. 

Before I close down the committee hearing, I would like to allow 
Ms. Alexis, who sat very patiently, 1 minute before we close. 

Ms. Alexis. Yes, I mean I think we do need to really look at the 
details of this plan. And we keep talking about initial operating 
segment, and that should be understood, that that is one of the — 
there is only two proposals. One is from San Jose to Bakersfield. 
There is no other system in the world which would have an initial 
starter line. You cannot say that Lyon to Paris is Bakersfield to 
San Jose, where there are exactly zero — zero — flights. 

If you cannot attract those business travelers, the people who 
like to pay for air flights, you are not going to have a successful 
high-speed rail system. And so, to compare this $30 billion invest- 
ment for Bakersfield to San Jose to the systems around the world 
is just very faulty logic. And we really need to step back and 
rethink this. 

I mean there are things that make sense. There is a price tag 
that would make sense for this project. There is a routing that 
would make sense for this project. But we are really far away from 
there. And we are getting ready to build. We are nowhere close to 
that stage. Thank you. 

Mr. Denham. And Ms. Brown? 

Ms. Brown. I just want to say that the argument goes both ways 
for Mr. Harris. The people of California have been asked to foot the 
bill for Amtrak service to upgrade Maryland, including tunnels and 
the Chesapeake Bay. And so, I mean, we could argue this back and 
forth. This is the United States of America. This committee is the 
infrastructure and transportation committee. This committee is the 
committee that actually put people to work. Jobs. We keep the 
goods separated from the people, and we make it safe. 

And so, what we need to do is to work with the people in Cali- 
fornia and the rest of the United States to move us forward. As I 
said all along, Florida — I mean you got our money, you got $3 bil- 
lion, 18 States got it. And so, I mean, 60,000 jobs. So the point is 
I want to make sure that we utilize that, and that we put people 
to work with our money. Because it is the United States. So, you 
know — of America. 

And so, therefore, I am not — we are not competing with Georgia 
and Alabama. And it is very important that we do what we can to 
help you, so you can be competitive. Then we all do well. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Denham. Well, that sounds like a perfect note to end on. We 
would like to thank the Floridians for their help in this project. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Denham. I would like to thank each of the witnesses here 
today that have been very gracious with their time. 

The hearing record will remain open for 2 weeks to receive mate- 
rials for the record submitted by unanimous consent, and to submit 
questions for the record to the witnesses. 

The hearing of the House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:54 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Congressman Joe Baca 

House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure Hearing 

Plan: Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns 

December 15, 201 1 

Sta tement for the Record 

• I want to begin by thanking Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahall for calling this 
hearing, 

• 1 also want to thank all the witnesses for taking the time and offering their insight on this 
issue that is of extreme importance to tny home state of California. 

• According to the most recent Census projections, tlie population in the State of California 
will reach almost 60 million by 2050, nearly doubling the state’s current population. 

• That means that by 2050, close to 60 million people will be using California roads on a daily 
basis which today, are already the busiest in the nation. 

• In order to adequately handle this growing population and meet the increasing demand on 
California’s e.Kisti,ng infrastructure, alternative methods of transportation need to be explored 
and pursued. 

• That is why I am so pleased that this committee is here today, discussing the need for a high 
speed rail system to bolster our state’s infrastructure, reduce the stress and demand on our 
existing roads, and create a source of new jobs and revenue in a state that is dealing with 
budget shortfalls and double-digit unemployment. 

• My home district of San Bernardino County serves as the main hub for all cargo coming 
through the LA ports. This creates a large amount of stress on our existing roads and 
infrastnicture as cargo trains and trucks are constantly moving through the Inland Empire, 

• This project will drastically improve this situation, alleviating the current stress on our roads 
and railroads that is caused by commuters and cargo vehicles competing for the same space. 

• Moreover, a project like this one will be a tremendous source of jobs for a region suffering 
from an unemployment rate of 13%. 

• The proposed plan would link the state’s major population areas - Sacramento, San 
Francisco, the Central Valley, Los Angeles, the Inland Empire, Orange County, and San 
Diego. 

• One of the projections has ridership levels reaching above 40 million after completion of 
Phase 1, with revenues producing $2.5 billion. 

• All projections have the revenues exceeding cost - a figure that is sure to excite private 
sector investment and partnership as well, 

• We have seen the benefit that the Eastern U.S. and other countries gain from their high-speed 
rail systems, and I believe it’s time that we start to follow that trend in California. 


- California ‘s High-Speed Rail 
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Congressman Joe Baca 

House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure Hearing - California 's High-Speed Rail 
Plan: Skyrocketing Costs d Project Concerns 
December 15, 201 1 
Statement for the Record 


• 1 realize that there are some that have concerns over the cost and the potential for significant 
waste in these types of projects. 

• However, a sustained commitment to committee hearings like this and other similar oversight 
actions taken at the local, state, and federal level will help reduce these risks and allow us to 
move forward in an efficient and timely manner 

• Again, I want to thank the Chair and Ranking Member for their leadership on this issue. I 
thank the witnesses for taking the time to be here today, and 1 yield back - 



Statement of Congressman Russ Carnahan 
House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 

Hearing on California's High-Speed Rail Plan: 

Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns 
By 

15 December 2011 

Mr, Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today to discuss high-speed rail, an 
issue that is important to my constituents in St. Louis and across the Midwest. High-speed rail is 
important to my constituents on two fronts: As an important mode of transportation linking our 
cities and as a job creator. In addition to these benefits, high-speed rail also helps our 
environment and reduces congestion and the wear and tear on our roads. While we must ensure 
that these large scale projects are planned, managed, and implemented thoughtfully, carefully, 
and without wasting taxpayer funds, I believe on the whole they are important projects well 
worth a significant federal investment. 

Looking specifically at the California system which is the subject of today’s hearing. 
Construction of the initial Central Valley section is expected to generate 100,000 direct and 
indirect jobs over five years, an average of 20,000 jobs annually. Direct and indirect jobs to 
build all of Phase 1 are estimated at 1 .2 million to 1 .4 million over 20 years, an average of 
approximately 65,000 jobs annually. The Phase 1 system will generate 4,500 permanent 
operations and maintenance Jobs. 

This will obviously be a huge job creator for California, and I hope the Midwest will also 
see large scale projects which will generate this level of job creation. 

I would also like to ask unanimous consent that the testimony of Joseph Vater, Jr. be 
included in the record today. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, I look forward to working with all the members of this 
committee to find the resources to modernize our national rail system. 
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Statement for the Record 
to the 

House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 

Hearing on California's High-Speed Rail Plan: 
Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns 
By 

Mr. Joseph A. Vater, Jr. 

President, Descendants Group, an Auxiliary of the American Defenders 
of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc. 

15 December 2011 


Japanese Corporate Use of U.S. POWs as Slave Labor 


Mr. Chairman, I am President of the Descendants Group, an Auxiliary of the American Defenders 
of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc. (ADBC). The American Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor was 
founded in 1946 and represented the surviving prisoners of war of Japan and their families. I would 
like to call your and the Committee’s attention to the fact that many of the Japanese companies that 
intend to bid on California’s High-Speed Rail contracts profited from the use of American and 
Allied (POW) slave labor in the most brutal of conditions during World War II. 

These companies, unlike those in Germany, Austria, and France, have never acknowledged nor 
apologized for this gross violation of human rights and breach of the Third Geneva Convention on 
the treatment of POWs. It is a concern to me and other members of the Descendants Group that 
taxpayer dollars may go to Japanese corporations that still do not respect the American veterans 
they once enslaved. 

My father, Joseph A. Vater, was one of these men. 

After fighting in and surviving the Battle for the Philippines he was taken prisoner by Japan in May 
1942 on Corregidor. He was held months in a fetid POW camp where thousands died. He was then 
shipped to Mukden, China (today's Shenyang) in October 1 942 on Mitsubishi's Tottori Maru via 
Formosa and Korea. My father became a slave laborer at MKK factory (Manshu Kosaku Kikai, 
possibly Manchuria Mitsubishi Machine Tool Company, Ltd.), working as a machinist. He still 
carries many scars and continues to have frightening nightmares that remind him on a daily basis of 
his forced labor. 

There was a broad government program in which over 60 private Japanese corporations requested, 
paid for, and effectively enslaved POWs in order to maintain wartime industrial production. Tens of 
thousands of Allied POWs endured abuses at the hands of the employees of these companies that 
were comparable to, and sometimes worse than, that inflicted upon them by the Japanese military. 

I 
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As a result, more than a 1,000 American POWs (over 3,500 Allied POWs) died on the main islands 
of Japan alone. Those who survived found themselves with permanent physical or mental damage. 

The POW slave laborers of Japan were subjected to starvation rations, minimal medical treatment, 
constant physical abuse, summary punishment, murder, and other degradations. The death rate of 
Americans captured by the Japanese and who died as prisoners of w'ar was nearly 40 percent, as 
compared to a little over one percent held in German stalags. 

Nearly all of the Japanese companies that want to bring High-Speed Rail to California used POW 
slave labor. Many of these corporations boast over 100 years of continuous operation spanning three 
centuries. Many utilized labor from multiple POW camps for their mines, factories, foundries, and 
docks. Some of the camps were in Japan’s occupied territories. Current research finds the number of 
camps associated with some of the Japanese companies bidding on California contracts as follows: 
Mitsui-9; Mitsubishi-5, Hitachi-7, Kawasaki-2, Sumitomo-5, and Nippon Sharyo-2. 

None of these companies has acknowledged their involvement in POW forced labor and 
maltreatment, much less apologized for it. That is in stark contrast to German and French bidders 
for the High-Speed Rail projects, both of which have not only apologized for their war crimes 
during WWII, but also committed themselves to supporting projects of remembrance and 
reconciliation. 

Last year, for the first time, the Government of Japan offered its apology and established a visitation 
program (modeled on a longstanding Japanese program for POWs of other allied nations) for 
American former prisoners of war of Imperial Japan. 

It is time for Japan’s private companies to follow their government’s lead and offer their own 
apologies. Further, commitment to this apology can be demonstrated through the establishment of a 
foundation for the remembrance of the POW experience in the Pacific. 

To date, the two consortia headed by Japan’s leading passenger rail firms, JR East and JR Central, 
which are planning to bid on American High-Speed Rail projects, have been silent. As rail operators 
both companies’ forbearers were complicit in POW abuses; both have roots deep in Japan’s 
wartime government Railway Ministry. 

JR East’s antecedent transported prisoners to 46 POW camps including the infamous Ofuna 
Interrogation Center where American Naval officers were routinely tortured to death. JR Central’s 
predecessor transported prisoners to 12 POW camps, including the ones supplying workers to 
Nippon Sharyo. Now owned by JR Central, Nippon Sharyo made the engines used on the Thai- 
Burma Death Railway (one of which sits at the entrance of the museum at the Yasukuni Shrine). 

That the transportation of POWs to “deatli-by-w'ork” camps and widespread forced labor constitute 
war crimes is self-evident. Yet, the Japanese companies involved have refused to publicly 
acknowledge this history. Their counterparts in the European Axis countries, by contrast, have 
apologized and atoned for similar wrongdoing. 
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In 2000, the German government and industrial sector established and fiinded in equal measiue the 
“Remembrance, Responsibility and the Future” Foundation. Among the fund’s continuing 
objectives are “anchoring the history of forced labour” in European memory, “fostering 
commitment to democracy and human rights through history learning,” and “engendering respect 
for the life histories of those persecuted,” 

Over the past three years, the former commander of the American Defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor has written three times to Japan’s premier business organization, Keidanren, to which 
most companies that enslaved American POWs belong, asking that it apologize on behalf of its 
members to the American POWs. Keidanren’s corporate responsibility charter states a commitment 
to “respect human rights” and to “conduct business in a socially responsible manner.” Keidanren 
has never replied. Further, it refused to meet in with any of the visiting POWs who were guests of 
the Japanese government in the fall of 2010 and 2011, 

For both business and moral reasons, JR East, JR Central and the other Japanese companies that 
profited from the forced labor of POWs and others now have a chance — and incentives — ^to right 
past wrongs. The American POWs do not seek compensation. Justice for my father and his fellow 
prisoners is a public apology and a meaningful program of visitation, dialogue, memory, and 
research on the American POW experience in Imperial Japan. 

I and other members of the Descendants Group sincerely hope that the State of California will 
advise these Japanese companies to promptly acknowledge tlieir involvement in wartime forced 
labor and offer an apology to the American POWs. 

These veterans of America’s greatest generation should not be forgotten and Japan’s corporations 
should no longer be allowed to forget, 

Mostly, we ask them to respect these veterans’ dignity and to acknowledge their sacrifices for peace 
in Asia. 

After doing so, these Japanese companies can join in the bidding on California’s High-Speed Rail 
contracts as honorable, socially responsible companies. 


Mr. Joseph A. Vater, Jr. 

President 

Descendants Group, an Auxiliary of the American Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor, Inc. 

c/o Meyer, Unkovic & Scott LLP 

535 Smithfield Street, Suite 1300 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222-2315 

Tel: (412) 456-2827; Fax: (412) 456-2864 

iav@muslaw.com 
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Statement of Representative Anna G. Eshoo 
House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
Regarding California High Speed Rail System 
December 15, 201 1 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important hearing on the future of California’s 
high-speed rail system. I would like to speak today about the positive aspects of the 
“blended system” proposal on the San Jose to San Francisco high-speed rail segment. 

In April of this year, together with State Senator Simitian and Assemblymember 
Gordon, I called on the California High-Speed Rail Authority and our local Joint Powers 
Board to develop plans for a blended system that integrates high-speed rail with a 21st 
Century Caltrain. We called for this plan because so many of our constituents were 
convinced that the California High-Speed Rail Authority was on the wrong path. 

Our blended system proposal pushed a “reset” button on the future of the State’s rail 
system and provided some basic parameters for what “high-speed rail done right” might 
look like in the region, while very importantly still meeting the requirements of Prop. I A. 

I’m pleased to tell you that since our announcement in April, critical support has emerged 
across many communities of interest. Several City Councils, including some once 
strongly opposed to the original high-speed rail efforts, have now officially endorsed the 
blended system proposal. The Bay Area Council and the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission are also actively working in support of the blended system plan. 

In addition to the endorsements by local communities, the Joint Powers Board, owner of 
the Peninsula rail corridor, completed a preliminary analysis in August that supports the 
operational feasibility of a blended system that integrates high-speed rail with a 
modernized, 2C‘ Century Caltrain. The preliminary analysis included high-speed rail 
service to the Transbay Terminal as required by state law and an electrified rail system 
for both high-speed rail and Caltrain trains using the federally mandated positive train 
control (PTC) system. Federal funds have already been obligated for PTC planning which 
provides the foundation for the essential signaling system for high speed rail which will 
improve Caltrain’s safety and efficiency. At this critical juncture for high-speed rail in 
California, there is significant momentum for the blended-system proposal on the 
Peninsula. 

Let me highlight that the blended system proposal we put forward to integrate high-speed 
rail with a 2 1st Century Caltrain will save taxpayers billions of dollars while being 
responsive to concerns raised by Californians. I’m pleased to see that the CHSRA draft 
business plan included many of the blended system provisions. 

I hope this Committee recognizes the great strides made on the Peninsula to develop a 
plan that will make prudent use of limited public funds and is responsive to legitimate 
concerns about the impact of high-speed rail on our cities and neighborhoods. 
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2167 Rayburn House Office Building 



Testimony 


Chairman Shuster, Ranking Member Brown, Members of the Subcommittee, I thank you for 
allowing me to share a few words on my home state’s ambitious plan to bring our state into the 21’’ 
century with this cutting edge infrastructure project. I also welcome Federal Railroad Administrator 
Szabo, Deputy Administrator Hediund, California High Speed Rail Authority Board Chairman 
Umberg, and CEO van Ark. 1 thank the witnesses for all they have done to move this project from 
a dream to a reality. 

While the topic of today’s hearing is on the costs of the high-speed rail project, let me say from the 
outset that I believe in the integrity of business plan put forward by the California High Speed Rail 
Authority, and look forward to working constructively with the parties here today and in the future 
to make this critical project happen. 

That said, I would like to share a few words concerning the project going forward, in particular the 
question of how disadvantaged business enterprises (DBEs) can be given a fair opportunity to 
construct the rail project. 

These funds should be going to the communities hit hardest by the recession, to help revitalize our 
local economies. Given the massive size of California’s high-speed rail project, the potential is 
certainly there to give a much-needed boost to communities that need it. 

In particular, the project has the potential to be a source of much-needed work for smaller, 
minority-owned businesses, which often serve as economic engines for the communities where they 
are located. Hundreds of eminendy qualified minority-owned businesses arc ready and able to 
compete for contracts on the high-speed rail project - provided they are given the oppormnity to do 

so. 


Significant concerns have been raised about CHSR/\’s willingness to open up contracting 
opportunities broadly to all qualified businesses. I have closely watched a civil rights complaint filed 
last year by the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights of the San Francisco Bay Area on behalf of 
Associated Professionals and Contractors of California, an organization representing the interests of 
DBEs and other firms traditionally excluded from equal opportunity. 'ITiat complaint documented 
exceedingly low minority business participation rates on CHSRr\ contracts and traced those low 
particip.ation rates to an insular procurement system that was largely closed off to smaller businesses. 



I was heartened to see that the Federal Railroad Administration took strong action on tliat 
complaint this fall. In September, FRi\ issued a directive to CHSRrV mandating that the Authority 
take a number of specific steps to reform its contracting practices, to ensure that minority-owned 
businesses are given equal opportunity to compete for CHSRA contracts. 

We arc still waiting to see whether that enforcement order will truly result in changes on the ground. 
But I have certainly been encouraged by FRA’s actions. I believe that this Administration 
recognizes — as those of us in CaHfomia certainly know - that in order to be successful, this project 
must be broadly inclusive and open to the full diversity of out State. 

I plan to work to ensure that CHSRiV does in fact reform its business practices as ordered by FRA, 
and I hope that FRA will sustain its commitment to promoting equal opportunity on this project. 
Because if all businesses are allowed to compete on an equal footing for these contracting 
opportunities, then we will see not only the creation of a significant new infrastructure project but 
the economic stimulus our communities need as well. 


Thank you very much. 
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House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee Hearing 
California’s High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns 
Thursday. December 15, 201 i 


Chairman Mica, Ranking Member Rahall, thank you for giving me the opportunity to share my 
views on the California high-speed rail project. This project is important for San Jose, for 
California, and for our nation. 

High-speed rail has the potential to transfonn intra-state transportation in California, the 
largest economy in the world. Traveling from Los Angeles to San Francisco in a little over two 
hours would be a great asset to the State and a neces.sary infrastructure improvement considering 
California’s growing population. 

According to the recently released California High-Speed Rail Authority Draft Business Plan, 
California’s population is expected to reach 50 million people around 203 1 . If we don’t invest in 
high-speed rail, it would cost $171 billion, an extra S70 billion more than high-speed rail, to 
address the needs of California’s growing population. 

In order to achieve the same capacity as the high-speed rail system, California would need to 
construct: 2,300 new lane-miles of highway; 115 additional gates at California airports; and 4 
new airport runways. Anyone who has ever been to California understands that this is not a 
realistic alternative. 

Without higivspeed rail, there will be more pollution and more congestion, increasing health care 
costs and harming the environment in California. We will fall behind other countries like China, 
as they invest in their infrastructure while we continue to do nothing. 

Infrastructure spending creates jobs and pronmtes economic growth. The first 130 mile segment 
in the Central Valley is expected to create 100,000 jobs, w'hile the entire system will create 
approximately I million jobs. Beginning the system in the Central Valley will lay the 
groundwork for completion of the entire train system. Everyone understands the difficult fiscal 
constraints we are in, but to not invest in high-speed rail in California during this critical juncture 
is to undercut our future. 

The Draft Business Plan is still being reviewed by the people of California who passed a S9 
billion high-speed rail bond in 2008 to help finance the project. Once that feedback is accounted 
for, the California High-Speed Rail Authority will make necessary changes and updates to their 
plan. This is a work in progress and one that deserves our support. It takes vision, and a 
commitment to bettering our country, to move forward with major infrastructure projects and I 
believe that this Committee, above any other, should understand that. 
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Congresswoman Laura Richardson 

Statement at Committee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure, 

Hearing on “California’s High-Speed Rail Plan: 

Skyrocketing Costs and Project Concerns” 

2167 Rayburn House Office Building 
Thursday, December 15, 

10:00A.M. 

Thank you Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahall for 
holding this hearing on California’s proposed high-speed rail 
plan. This is an important issue to me as well as the people of 
California. 

As a member of the Railroad, Pipelines and Hazardous Materials 
subcommittee, a Co-Chair of the Congressional Caucus on 
California High-Speed Rail and Vice-Chair of the Congressional 
Bicameral High-Speed and Intercity Passenger Rail Caucus, the 
development and implementation of a national high speed rail 
system is one of my highest priorities. Right now China is 
operating thirteen high speed railways and has more than 20 
under construction. By 2020 this network will cover nearly 
10,000 miles. This committee is tasked with developing and 
maintaining our nation’s infrastructure as well as creating jobs 
in the process, yet today we are discussing why high speed rail 
can’t work in California and should be limited to one corridor. 
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The United States didn’t develop a space program or a national 
highway system with words like can’t. 

The recently released California High-Speed Rail Authority Draft 
Business Plan found that without high-speed rail, it woidd cost 
$171 billion to address the needs of California’s growing 
population. To achieve the same capacity as the high-speed rail 
system, California would need to construct: 2,300 new lane- 
miles of highway; 115 additional gates at California airports; and 
4 new airport runways. The plan also lays out a rational, “step- 
by-step” strategy to bring high-speed rail to California including 
a model for private investments. 

The Central Valley has one of the highest unemployment rates in 
the country and averages almost 2.6% higher than the state 
average. Fresno County unemployment is at nearly 15%. 
California needs jobs and high speed rail is the answer. High 
speed rail in California will create more than a million jobs, 
including more than 600,000 construction jobs over the lifetime 
of the project. Mr. Chairman California needs this project. 

High-speed rail will mean less congestion and unproved air 
quality, reducing health care costs and improving the 
environment. This is especially important in California where 
cities are often ranked as the most polluted and congested US 
cities. Nearly, one in five children in the Central Valley suffers 
from asthma. Mr. Chairman we need to take cars off the roads. 
California’s high speed rail system is expected not only to reduce 
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congestion on our highways hut reduce carbon emissions by 3 
million tons annually. 

There have also been concerns by my colleagues about the costs 
and where the funding is coming from. Tell me what m^or 
transportation project has all of the required funding up front? 
This project is a necessity to the success of California and the 
success of the United States. A colleague of mine, across the 
aisle, wrote in RoU Call in July that ‘Amtrak predicts the NEC is 
expected to cost over $117 billion’ and that is without inflation. 
More than the cost of the California high-speed rail plan. And yet 
just last week this committee held a hearing on why we should he 
investing in the NEC corridor. To my colleagues across the aisle 
- where is all the funding for that project? The federal 
government has the responsibility to get the ball rolling. Once we 
make the investment to kudd high-speed rail in California there 
are numerous opportunities for private sector involvement and 
job growth. 

This committee has tried to make the case that the NEC is the 
only option for high speed rail because of the concentrated 
population. This is only half the tale, the NEC region serves the 
sixth largest economy in the world with a GDP of $2.59 trillion 
and about 18 percent of the U.S. population. These figures make 
a strong case for the establishment of high speed rail alternatives 
to 1 - 95 - 

I will give you another strong case. The state of California alone 
has the ninth highest GDP in the world at $1.9 trillion, first in the 
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US, and represents about 12 percent of the U.S. population and 
has the ability to connect major metropolitan areas. California is 
also home to some of the largest and most congested highways in 
the coimtry which are desperate need of repair and are 
estimated to cost hundreds of billions of dollars to repair and 
expand as California’s population continues to boom. Some 
portions of California offer a landscape that make true high 
speed rail speeds, like those achieved in France and China, 
possible to the US. So don’t tell me high-speed rail can only work 
in the NEC. 

We are getting in the habit of picking winners and losers rather 
than doing what is right for this country. We have an opportunity 
to leave the next generation a world class high-speed rail system 
and yet we are playing politics before our national well being. 

The fact is Mr. Chairman our nation’s infrastructure is 
inefficient and inadequate. Whether it is 8 to 20 mph on 
Interstate 5 or Interstate 95 - our country’s most vital highways 
are parking lots. A recent Urban Mobility Report by the Texas 
Transportation Institute (TTI) found that the cost of these slow 
speeds, long delays, and endless congestion continues to cost the 
United States over $100 billion annually. Now is the time to make 
investments for alternatives to congested highways and to 
simultaneously create jobs. 

What if we had not made the investment in the NEC decades ago? 
I could not imagine I-95 without the NEC rail service and I don’t 
want to imagine what I-5 will be like without an alternative like 
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high-speed rail. We made the investment in NEC years ago to 
provide an alternative to air and highway transportation and it 
has paid dividends. Now I am asking that we make that same 
investment in California. Our highways system simply cannot 
sustain the expected growth in the state. We desperately need to 
invest in alternatives now so our future generation does not 
suffer. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses before the committee today 
and I look forward to hearing your testimony about this 
important issue. 

I yield back. 
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Rep. Schiff Statement 

Hearing on California’s High-Speed Rail Plan 
House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
December 15, 2011 


Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member, thank you for providing me the opportunity to submit comments at 
this hearing in support of the California High-Speed Rail project. 

This project will provide a much-needed boost to the California economy, which has been badly battered 
during the recession. It will create jobs in the har^-hit construction industry - it is estimated that for eveiy 
$ I billion invested in high speed rail, 20,000 jobs will be created. But the project’s economic impact can 
be measured in more than the immediate consirtiction jobs that it will create, it can also be measured in 
the pennanent service jobs it will create to serve travelers on the trains and in the stations along the line. 
Thedine will also spur economic development in historically underinvested communities through transit 
oriented development projects around stations across the state, injecting new life into struggling 
communities. The project is essential because it will help transfonn the California economy. 

The dream of high-speed rail transversing the state must be made a reality, if the state is to meet the 
transportation needs of a giowing population. The state is expected to add between 1 0 to 20 million 
people over the next 30 to 40 years. In order to accommodate moving an additional 10 to 20 million 
people throughout the state, the state would have to build 2,300 miles of new highways, 1 1 5 new airport 
gates and 4 new airport runways at the staggering sum of over $1 70 billion. Not only is the cost of 
building such transportation improvements significantly more cosily than the cost of building high-speed 
rail in the slate and likely to drain the state’s coffers, the highly populated sections of the state lack the 
physical space to build such improvements. The California High-Speed Rail project is imperative if the 
state is to meet the future transportation needs of the state in a fiscally and environmentally sustainable 
manner. 

Yet despite the significant benefits of high-speed rail to the state, the project’s rising costs have led to 
persistent criticism of the project -- that it is too costly and that it will never be completed. 

Unquestionably, the rising costs are concerning and the project will need to be carefully managed and 
vigorously overseen to ensure it is efficiently built. But I refuse to accept the idea that as a nation we are 
incapable of designing and building an efficient high speed rail as other developed country's have done. I 
believe that America has the foresight, the technical knowledge and the skilled labor necessary to bring 
high-speed rail to California and the rest of the country. 

Indeed, we must if we are to remain economically competitive in the global economy with other nations 
that have efficient and interconnected transportation systems to move people and if we are to tackle the 
challenge of climate change by offering people an appealing alternative to cars and planes that pollute our 
skies and clog our roads. 


Thank you for your time. 
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statement of Congressman Dennis Cardoza 
Before the House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 

"Caiifornia's High-Speed RoU Plan: Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns" 

Introduction 

® Chairman Mica, Ranking Member Rahall and Members of 
the Committee, I’d like to thank you for allowing me the 
opportunity to speak about the proposed High Speed Rail 
system in California. 

Background and Challenges 

® California and our nation face a number of challenges, both 
related to the economy and to our quality of life. 

® There is incredible congestion on California’s highways 
and in its airports, costing California’s economy, the 9*'’ 
largest in the world, over $14.5 billion each year. 

0 Travel on the interstate system is increasing at a rate five 
times faster than capacity has been added. 

0 California, particularly the San Joaquin Valley where my 
district is located, has some of the worst air quality in the 
nation. 1 in 6 children in Fresno have asthma, much higher 
than the national average. 

0 And exacerbating all of these other problems is the 
challenge presented by rapid population growth. 

0 California is projected to add 20 million people by 2050, 
and the Central Valley is expected to more than double in 


size. 
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® Faced with these simple facts, it’s very clear that 
investments need to be made to improve mobility, air 
quality and the economy in California. 

HSR Opportunities 

o In both our nation’s and in California’s history, tough times 
have led to bold and innovative solutions. 

® The opportunity presented by California High Speed Rail is 
a continuation of this legacy of visionary leadership. 

a From a practical standpoint, if we don’t construct high 
speed rail, in order to meet our state’s needs, we would 
need to construct: 

o 2,300 new miles of highway 
o 1 15 new airport gates 
o And 4 new runways 

® All at a projected cost of more than $170 billion. 

a While costly, there have been no cost projections for the 
California High Speed Rail system that have come 
anywhere close to $170 billion. 

® And High Speed Rail has a number of secondary benefits 
including: 

o Improving air quality by reducing the number of cars 
and trucks on the road 

o Reducing the amount of farmland taken out of 
production, compared to massive highway expansion 
o And providing a clear vehicle for economic 
investment into communities along the rail route 
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Economic Development 

® As I mentioned in the beginning of my statement, the 
people I represent in the San Joaquin Valley are in a dire 
economic situation. 

0 The latest reported unemployment in three of the cities in 
my District ranges from 15 to 17 percent, nearly twice the 
national unemployment rate. 

0 — Crime has increased and jobs are scarce. 

© The economic analysis of this project shows that 
construction of the initial segment will generate nearly 
100,000 jobs. 

© The people 1 represent desperately need these jobs, the jobs 
that will be generated as the system becomes operational, 
and the spin off of economic activity associated with the 
project 

a Furthermore, the San Joaquin Valley desperately needs to 
be connected to the other major areas of the state in order to 
realize greater economic, cultural and educational 
opportunities. 


Concerns 

0 There have been some concerns expressed by Members of 
this Committee about the development of the California 
High Speed Rail system and about the Authority’s ability to 
carry out such an expansive project. 

0 To be frank, I have shared many of your concerns. 
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o Specifically, the concerns I had involved transparency in 
the process and potential impacts of the project on the 
agricultural communities I serve. 

® However, I have seen an improvement in the Authority’s 
process, outreach and transparency. It is essential that 
these improvements continue as we move forward. 

® I was also concerned with some of the alignments that were 
under consideration that would have resulted in a 
significant amount of farmland being lost and in drastic 
impacts on the agricultural community. 

® The Authority ultimately selected the correct alternative, 
the hybrid A-2 alignment, which had the least impact. 

® In the same vein, I urge the Authority to select the 
alignment along the 1 52 freeway when designing the 
“WYE” in the Merced to San Jose segment, so that 
farmland vital to our nation’s food security can be 
protected. 


Community Support 

® As a result of the Authority working side by side with the 
local communities, there is strong support in my District for 
bringing High Speed Rail service to Merced and other 
communities in the Valley. 

® The Authority held a public meeting two days ago in the 
City of Merced to select the preferred route, where 
hundreds of people were in attendance. 
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® Over 90% of those in attendance not only spoke in favor of 
the project, but thanked the Authority for listening to and 
addressing their concerns. 

0 The Authority still has a long way to go in the development 
of the project, but if the the Authority’s handling of the 
preferred route for the Merced-Fresno segment is any 
indication, the Authority has the capability of working with 
local communities to address the local concerns. 

® While ultimately all of those concerns may not be 

addressed, based on the experience of my constituents, the 
Authority will take a good hard look at all of the 
alternatives presented and will come to the right solution. 

Conclusion 

® I’d like to thank you again for the opportunity to speak in 
support of this project and I look forward to hearing the rest 
of the testimony. 
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Congresswoman Loretta Sanchez 

Testimony before the House TransportatUm and Infrastructure Committee 
Hearing on '‘California 's High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs S. 

December 15, 2011 

• Thank you Chairman Mica and Ranking Member 
allowing me to testify as part of this panel today. 

• I appreciate the opportunity to speak on behalf of a project 
that I believe will not only be instrumental to the recovery of 
California’s economy, but imperative to dealing with the 
state’s projected growth. 

• There are two realities about California’s high-speed rail 
system. One, it will create thousands of jobs. Two, it offers 
an innovative solution for some of the nation’s busiest 
highways. 

• This investment will create the jobs that many Californians 
are desperately looking for. In the first stage of the first phase 
alone, we will see nearly 100,000 new jobs created that will 
be available for struggling families. 

• And connecting the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
metropolitan areas will generate approximately 800,000 to 
900,000 jobs and eventually will re.sult in well over one 
million throughout the construction lifecycle. 

• This project will positively impact our state’s economy and 
play a pivotal role in bringing down an unemployment rate 
that surpasses the nation’s rate of unemployed Americans. 
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• Already armed with $9 billion in state bonds and nearly $4 
billion from the federal government, this project makes 
California an ideal partner in building a 21“'* century America. 

• The way I see it, an investment in California’s high-speed rail 
system is an investment in our nation’s prosperity. 

• Additionally, if the provisions addressing infrastructure 
investment in the President’s American Jobs Act that go 
beyond high speed rail were enacted, they would create 
roughly 51,500 jobs in California alone. 

• It is unbelievable that some of my colleagues do not want to 
put American’s back to work by reinvesting in our 
infrastructure. 

• Investing in high-speed rail projects like this one will lead to 
the transportation systems of the future while creating good- 
paying jobs for workers in our community. 

• Aside from creating jobs that we so desperately need, a high- 
speed rail system in California will solve major infrastructure 
problems that will only worsen if we continue to brush over 
the issue. 

• I ask today’s panel to travel on California’s highway system 
during non-rush hour to truly understand the magnitude of the 
gridlock. 
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• It is increasing at a rate five times faster than the current 
capacity, with vehicle miles traveled increasing by 36 percent 
between 1990 and 2004, and the number of Interstate lane 
miles increasing by only 7 percent during that same period. 

• We will continue to gridlock our nation and our commerce if 
we do not alleviate this growing congestion. 

• I know some of my colleagues argue that this project has 
become too costly. But the price of doing more of the same 
without truly addressing California’s transportation issues will 
cost us twice as much as an innovative approach that allows 
us to catch up to the infrastructural success of other developed 
countries around the world. 

• The California High-Speed Rail Authority states that with the 
completion of this system, California’s drivers will see 
significant relief in traffic congestion, with a reduction of 320 
billion vehicle miles traveled over the next 40 years. 

• Not only is the high-speed rail system in California necessary 
but it is a smart investment in our future infrastructure. 

• I know that we are dealing with a recovering economy and 
there are hesitations due to the large price tag on this project. 
However, rebuilding our economy is the precise reason we 
should move forward on this project. 
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• A project that will create thousands of new jobs, a project that 
builds a 21*' century America and a project that put our 
economy back on the right track. 

• I believe a high-speed rail system in California is a smart 
investment and what our economy needs to once again return 
to a leading economy. 

• I am a strong supporter of this smart and essential project and 
I will continue to work to see it move forward. I hope all of 
you will join my colleagues and me and do the same. 

• Thank you for your time. 
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Statement of the 
Honorable Joseph C. Szabo 
Federal Railroad Administrator 
Before the 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
United States House of Representatives 

California High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs and Project Concerns 

December 15, 201 1 

Chairman Mica, Ranking Member Rahall and members of the Committee: It is my honor to 
represent President Obama and Secretary of Transportation Ray LaHood before you today to 
discuss the California high-speed rail (HSR) project This testimony will first explain why we 
believe high-speed rail is critical to the State of California’s future, and then discuss the key risk 
factors that my agency is carefully assessing as we move forward, concluding with a description 
of next steps. 

Why are we doing this? 

Throughout this nation’s history, transportation infrastructure has been a key driver of our 
economic growth and competitiveness. The canals and waterway systems in the 1 8*'’ century, the 
transcontinental railroad in the 19*'’ century, and the interstate highway and aviation systems in 
the 20*'' century all transformed the American economy and way of life, helping the United 
States become the global leader that it is today. 

This is clearly true in California as well. California alone is the world’s 9**’ largest economy and 
is known across the globe for its innovative and entrepreneurial spirit, top-tier educational 
institutions, and thriving communities. California achieved this status because past generations 
recognized the importance of infrastructure and invested accordingly - in ports, electric power 
systems, highways, water systems, railways, airports, universities, and more. 

Today, California (not unlike other regions of the U.S.) faces a series of related and complex 
challenges that must be addressed if the State is to maintain its global economic competitiveness 
and high quality-of-life - and with 12 percent of the nation’s population and 13 percent of GDP, 
California’s success is critical to the nation’s economic vitality: 

• Population growth: 

o Statewide'. California’s population will grow by 20 million people between 2010 
and 2050, reaching 60 million.' That growth alone is larger than the current 
population of every State except Texas, 
o Central Valley. This fast-growing region stretching from Sacramento to 

Bakersfield is currently home to approximately 6.1 million people^ — more people 
than all but 17 States. The Central Valley is expected to more than double in size, 


' California Department of Finance, “Population Projections for California and its Counties 2000-2050,” July 2007, 
http:,:/www.dofca.eov/research/demoaraphic/renorts/DrQtectiQns/D-l-f 
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to 13.2 million people by 2050^ — equivalent to adding more people than the 
entire populations of Massachusetts or Washington to this relatively small region., 

« Mobility: 

o Air congestion: Delayed flights at six of California’s major airports had an 

economic impact of more than $1 billion in 2010.^ Los Angeles-to-San Francisco 
is the busiest and most delay-prone short-haul air market in the U.S., with 
approximately one of every four flights late by at least an hour. According to 
FAA, California is home to 5 of the 14 U.S. airports that will require additional 
capacity by 2025 to accommodate projected increases in demand, even after 
planned improvements are made. In densely populated places like the Bay Area 
and the Los Angeles Basin, airport capacity is constrained by geography, airfield, 
and airspace, making expansions costly and challenging."' 

o Road congestion: California’s highways are among the most congested in the 
nation, costing residents and businesses in Los Angeles and San Francisco alone 
nearly $13.5 billion dollars in 2010. Between 1982 and 2010, the average hours 
of delay experienced by commuters in the San Diego area increased 375 percent, 
from 8 to 38 hours each year.* Many fast-growing communities in the Central 
Valley now suffer from increasing congestion, as well. 

• Air quality: 

o Air quality is a major challenge in California, in large part due to automobile and 
truck emissions, which are worsened by congestion.*. According to the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, four of the five metropolitan areas with the 
worst air quality are in California, with two Central Valley areas (Bakersfield and 
Fresno) ranking second and third.^ 

o The American Lung Association’s air quality report notes that California is home 
to 8 of the 10 metropolitan regions with the worst ozone pollution — six of which 
are in the Central Valley. Bakersfield ranks first or second in all three categories 
analyzed (ozone, year-round particle pollution, short-term particle pollution).® 

California — and the nation — will suffer if these challenges are not addressed. The question we 
must answer is not if substantial investments need to be made in California, but how - what is the 
best mix of solutions, from transportation, cost-effectiveness, and public benefits perspectives? 
We agree with the State of California that high-speed rail must be a key part of the solution. 

^ California Department of Finance, “Population Projections for California and its Counties 2000-2050,” Table: 
Population Projections, July 2007. httn://ww\v.dofc3.aQV-''rescarcli/demo<trar>hic/reDOrts.rDroiections/D-l/ . 

^ FRA analysis of passenger and flight totals and delay data from the Bureau of Transportation Statistics, applied to 
monetary impact values as developed by the Airlines for America (formerly Air Transport Association). The six 
airports analyzed are SFO, LAX, SAN, OAK, SNA and LGB. 

Federal Aviation Authority, “Capacity Needs in the National Airspace System," May 2007. 
http:.7vvwvv.faa.aov/airnorts/resources.'nubiications.frcDorts.rmedia/fact 2.pdf 

^ Texas Transportation Institute, “TTPs 201 1 Urban Mobility Report,” September 2011. httn:..7mobilitv, tatnu.edu . 

^ California Air Resources Board, “ARB Fact Sheet: Air Pollution and Health,” 2009. 
littn://wvvvv.arb-ca.gov7reseai'ch.''health/fs,''fs l/fs 1 .htm. 

’ U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, “Number of Days with Air Quality Index Values Greater than 100 at 
Trend Sites, 1990-2010, 2010 Trend Sites,” 2011. httD:.'yww\v.epa.gov,%ir/airtrends.-'aai info.litml . 

® American Lung Association, Most Polhtted Cities: State of the Air, 2Qtl. http://vvvvvv..stateofthea!r.Qr»/ 
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From a transportation perspective, HSR will provide substantial amounts of fast, frequent, and 
reliable travel capacity with a relatively limited environmental footprint, freeing up badly-needed 
capacity on California’s runways and highways that can then be used to accommodate the travel 
needs of the state’s growing population. Additionally, the airports in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are among the most important international gateways in the nation — shifting valuable 
landing slots from short-haul flights to longer journeys will connect California and the nation to 
a larger number of international markets. 

From a cost-effectiveness perspective, the California High-Speed Rail Authority (CHSRA or the 
Authority) estimates that without this HSR investment, the State would need to invest $171 
billion to acquire the equivalent level of capacity — 2,300 miles of new highways, 115 new 
airport gates, and 4 new airport runways. In addition to this high price tag, many of these 
expansion projects would conflict with various local, state, and federal transportation goals and 
policies, and in some cases may not even be possible due to geographic constraints. Operations 
and maintenance costs for these expansions would not be fully paid by users (whereas 
projections show the HSR project will recover these costs through ticket revenues), and thus 
would add substantial additional public costs in the future. 

From a public benefits perspective, the HSR project addresses many economic growth, quality of 
life, and mobility challenges. Utilizing domestic and international best practices, the Federal 
Railroad Administration (FRA) has independently analyzed the expected public benefits that will 
be generated over a 40-year period, beginning with the commencement of operations on the 
Initial Operating Segment (described below). 


Table 1 

California HSR - Preliminary Benefits Estimates Over 40 Years* 


1 Heuents ..Li ^ '> 

( - .;v)i.Aunuai;.;Avcrage'.,-' si)'".*''"?!- 


Passenger Travel ) 
Time Saivings: 

: . 7 1^ 87 million hours : 

2.8- 31 5 billioh hoursf ’ ' ? - 

Passenger Cost 
Savings 

$190-$240 million 

$7.6- $9.6 billion 

18t 23 fatalities, 3, 200-4il00r':; , 

720 L 920 fatalitiesf 120,000;- 170,000 - 

.Safety.’ '■ 

- tiijuries, and 7,100 -8,800 
accidents avoided ■ , ' 

injuries, Mdi280, 000 --360j60Ci'. 
accidents avoided: - ^ 

Pollution Reduction 
Cost Savings 

$280- $360 million 

$11- $15 billion 

Mobility / 

Congestion 

Reduction of 3.3-471 billion 
vehicle-miles traveled (VMT) 

Reduction of 130- 170 billion VMT ’ 


^Undiscounted sum of benefits over this period. 


In addition to the direct benefits highlighted in Table 1, economists generally agree that large- 
scale infrastructure investments invariably have wider — even transformational — economic 
benefits that can have important and long-lasting effects, such as spurring growth in regional 
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productivity and competitiveness,’ The Authority also estimates that the initial construction 
work will directly generate over 30,000 job-years, with at least 400,000-450,000 job-years 
directly generated during full project build-out. Using typical multipliers for infrastructure 
investments, the project could also generate roughly double these figures in indirect job-years.'® 


What are the key issues? 

While the need for high-speed 
rail in California is clear, there 
are several areas that are 
critical to both short-term and 
long-term success of the 
project. FRA will continue 
working with the Authority and 
other stakeholders to provide 
effective technical assistance 
and oversight in these key 
areas: 

• Phasing and 
implementation 
approach 

• Capital costs 

• Funding and finance 

• Ridership and public 
benefits 

Phasing and implementation 
approach 

While the headlines are 
focused on the “Full Phase 1” 
costs and timeline, it is 
important to recognize that the 
Authority has laid out a clear, 
practical, and achievable 
phasing strategy in its Draft 
2012 Business Plan, with 
several important interim 
stages coming on-line before 
full build-out (see sidebar). 


® See, e.g., Ahifeldt, Gabriel M. and Arne Feddersen, “From Periphery to Core: Economic Adjustments to High- 
Speed Rail,” London School of Economics andUniversity of Hambui^, 2010. httD://mprd.ub.uni- 
muenchen.de'25106/!/.MPRA paner 2-Si06.Ddf . 

U.S. Department of the Treasury and Council of Economic Advisors, “An Economic Analysis of Infrastructure 
Investment,” October 11 . 20 1 0. 


California High-Speed Rail 
Draft 2012 Business Plan - Phasing Strategy 



® initial Construction Segment (ICS): 130-miie, fully-funded segment 
from Merced-Bakersfteid 

• Initial Operating Segment (lOS): beginning of high-speed operations 
will extend the ICS to either the north or south; 

o lOS North] San Jose to Bakersfield (290 miles), 
p JOS Soudi: Merced to the San Fernando Valley (300 miles) 

• Bay-to-Basin: After construction of the lOS, the systerri will then be 
extended to complete an operating high-speed line from the San 
Francisco Bay Area to the Los Angeles Basin, with connecting service 
to downtowns through local transit and commuter rail options. 

• Phase 1 (Blended); Incremental infrastructure investments on the final 
approaches into the downtowns ofL.A. and San Francisco will allow 
for several high-speed trains per hour. 

• Phase 1 (Full); Completion of Phase I, with frequent downtown-to- 
downtown connections. 

• Phase 2 - Extensions to Sacramento and San Diego: 280 miles of 
high-speed extensions to California’s two other major urban centers. 
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This approach is consistent with how other major infrastructure projects have been implemented, 
both in the U.S. and across the globe. 

Each interim stage, starting with the Initial Operating Segment (lOS) in 2021, is projected to turn 
an operating profit and generate substantial public benefits, even using new, more conservative 
cost and ridership forecasts. This strategy will allow the appropriate level of flexibility for a 
project of this magnitude and complexity, enabling the Authority, the State, and other 
stakeholders to adapt to changing conditions and challenges during the course of implementing 
the project. FRA will continue to work closely with the Authority throughout the business 
planning, environmental analysis, and project development period to identify opportunities for 
operational and engineering efficiencies and additional interim phasing. 

If necessary, CHSRA’s Cooperative Agreement with FRA includes an interim use scenario that 
would make use of the Initial Construction Segment (ICS) before operations are ready to begin 
on the lOS. Under this scenario, the existing Sacramento-Bakersfield San Joaquin service could 
be routed over the ICS infrastructure, allowing for improved trip times and reliability on a 
corridor that is already the fifth busiest intercity passenger corridor in the nation, with over one 
million passengers annually. This approach would ensure that the ICS results in improved 
passenger rail service and public benefits even before the lOS is ready to begin operations. 

Five key reasons the Authority is starting this project in the Central Valley: 

1. Backbone of the System'. The Central Valley segment will provide the core north-south 
infrastructure, allowing options for the next segment (either north to the Bay Area or 
south to the Los Angeles Basin) based on project readiness, funding availability, and 
other factors. Additionally, the connections into the urban cores of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco will rely primarily on existing rights-of-way and infrastructure; the Central 
Valley is where the most land needs to be acquired and entirely new infrastructure built. 
Doing this first makes sense — population growth will only drive these costs upward. 

2. Maximize Funding: The land-use patterns and flat terrain found in California’s Central 
Valley allow for lower acquisition costs, less complex system designs, and higher 
prospective speeds. 

3. Advanced Technology Demonstration: The Authority has the opportunity to demonstrate 
America’s capacity to design, build, and operate world-class high-speed rail service 
through the Central Valley. This segment will demonstrate the American rail industry’s 
technological and operational capabilities. 

4. Project Readiness and Funding Availability: The readiness of this segment to begin 
construction — as well as the statutory requirement for Recovery Act funding to be 
expended by the end of FY 2017 — was a major factor in this decision. The environmental 
documents for the Central Valley segments will be complete in mid-2012, allowing 
construction to begin in late 2012. 
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5. Growth and Environment: By 2050, the Central Valley will have more than 13 million 
people; if it was its own state, it would rank 5*'’ in the nation, more populous than the 
current populations of Illinois, Pennsylvania, or Ohio. The region is already showing 
signs of strain on area highways, and the existing airports are ill-equipped to deal with the 
surge in intercity travel demand that will be created by this growth. As mentioned, the 
Central Valley suffers from some of the worst air pollution in the nation — Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Hanford, and Visalia all rank within the top 10 worst metro areas for every 
pollutant category analyzed in a recent air quality report.' ' 

Capital costs 

There has been understandable attention on the Draft 2012 Business Plan’s capital costs, which 
in year of expenditure (YOE) dollars increased from $43 to $98 billion for Full Phase 1 
implementation. Why did the numbers increase? 

• Contingency and inflation: $16 billion in contingencies have been included to account for 
inherent uncertainties in a long-term, complex project (these contingencies range from 15 
to 25 percent allocated by cost category, with an additional unallocated contingency of 5 
percent added on top). This is an increase from the $8,3 billion in contingencies in the 
previous plan. Additionally, given that this figure is expressed in “yearof expenditure” 
dollars — which is less typical for multi-decade projects like this — approximately $27.5 
billion is simply inflation. Of this inflation cost, $16 billion (or 59 percent) is due to the 
schedule extension in the Draft 2012 Business Plan. (The estimate conservatively 
assumes 3 percent annual inflation for the entire project implementation period. Lower 
inflation rates, as experienced in the past several years, would result in lower YOE costs). 

• Changes requested by local communities: Local input, environmental necessity, and 
substantial population growth in the Central Valley have increased the need for viaducts, 
bridges, and tunnels. For instance, the length of elevated structures increased from 77 
miles to 138-168 miles, and for tunnels from 32 miles to 51-52 miles (depending on 
alignment alternatives). The Authority estimates that 80 to 85 percent of the capital cost 
increase is due to “scope growth” factors such as these, while the remaining 15 to 20 
percent is due to increases in component costs. 

• Refined engineering design and environmental studies: The new estimates are based on 
more rigorous analyses, as the project has further advanced in the design and 
environmental review process. These estimates have been developed and examined by 
domestic and international experts in HSR design and construction. 

These figures are in-line with international examples. A World Bank report found that HSR 
construction and equipment costs (excluding right-of-way acquisition and professional services) 
typically range from $56 to $1 12 million per mile.'^ The capital costs for the lOS and Bay-to- 
Basin phases are well within this range, especially when considering the difficult topographic 
and seismologic characteristics of California (see Table 2). The Full Phase 1 costs, while on the 
higher end of this range, are reasonable when considering the limited existing rail infrastructure 


' ' American Lung Association, Most Polluted Cities: State of the Air, 201 1. http:, 7www.stateoftheair.org,' 
World Bank, High-Speed Rail: The Fast Track to Economic Development?, July 2010. 
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into central Los Angeles and San Francisco (many international systems were able to build upon 
significant existing infrastructure for “last mile” connections into urban cores). 


Table 2 

California HSR Construction/Equipment Costs (from Draft 2012 Business Plan) 
(excl. ROW and professional services) 


Initial Operating Segment 

$74-87 

Bay-to-Basin 

$84-100 

Full Phase 1 

$104-119 


These costs should also be put into context. Assuming an annual GDP growth rate of 2.3 percent 
(the annual average growth rate experienced from 2000-2010), the total public plus private 
expenditures on this project in nominal dollars will be roughly 0.02 percent of U.S. GDP over 
the project’s implementation period, and Just 0.16 percent of California’s GDP. 


It is also useful to consider these costs in the context of other transportation projects in 
California. Replacing the east span of the Bay Bridge will cost $6.4 billion'^; the 10-mile 1-405 
expansion in L.A. will cost $1 billion''*; the planned 25-mile North County Corridor in the 
Central Valley is estimated to cost $1.2 billion'^; and Los Angeles International Airport is 
undergoing a $4.1 billion modernization and expansion project'*. Simply put — adding and 
maintaining transportation capacity in California, while vital, is expensive. 


Funding and finance 

The biggest question I hear is “how are we going to pay for all this, especially during difficult 
economic times?” 

Nearly every large-scale infrastructure project — including our own interstate highway system as 
well as HSR systems across the globe — has gone through periods of uncertainty pertaining to 
long-term financing.'’ The important thing to recognize is that this project has realistic, 
achievable interim stages that allow for flexibility and innovation as the project is implemented, 
and the first stage is fully-funded. We do not need, and cannot expect, a multi-decade, set-in- 
concrete financial plan for Full Phase 1. What is needed at this stage is continued focus on a 
financial plan that bridges the gap between the initial work and the first stage of operations. 


Bay Area Toil Authority. San Francisco Bay Area Toll Bridge Seismic Retrofit and Regional Measure 1 
Programs: Project Progress and Financial Update, February 2011. 
http://bata.mtc.ca.eov/pdfs/monthlv/Februarv20l l.pdf 

Los Angeles County Metropolitan Transportation Authority. 1-405 Sepulveda Pass Improvements Project: Project 
Benefits Fact Sheet, http://www.metro.net/proiects studies/!4Q5/images/14Q5-Proiect-Benefits-Fact-Sheet.Ddf 
Caitrans. North County Corridor Frequently Asked Questions. 
http://\vww.dot.ca.eov/dist]0/envirQnmentaFproiects.-ncc99toi20/faq.htmi 
Los Angeles World Airports. LA Next: Fun Facts About Modernizing LAX. 
httD://www.lawa.ore/uploadedFiies/LAXDev/Nevvs for L.AXDev/LANEXT%20Fiin%20facts.pdf 
E.g. France, Germany, Spain, South Korea, and Japan all expanded their systems in a phased approach according 
to funding availability; the U.S. Interstate Highway system was jeopardized by major funding shortfalls in 1961, just 
a few years after the program began. 
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The Authority’s Business Plan includes a mixture of secured and potential funding sources, 
including state bonds, operating profits from early segments, and federal grants, loans, and other 
finance tools. The private sector will also play a critical role in financing, building, and 
operating this system. However, given that there are no 220mph HSR corridors operating in the 
U.S. today, it is unrealistic to expect substantial private sector contributions until the project has 
advanced beyond initial construction. While some private investment is expected in early 
phases, once the initial segment is operating and generating a positive cash flow, the 
environment for attracting private capital will improve. 

Skeptics have criticized the Authority’s assumption that the federal government will play a major 
funding role in this project. To give a better sense of the scope of funding that the current draft 
business plan relies upon, in reality: 

• The Authority’s Draft 2012 Business Plan assumes no further federal grants until at least 
2015. 

• The level of unsecured federal grants assumed in the financial plan is not implausible. 

For the Initial Operating Segment and Bay-to-Basin phases, the plan assumes an average 
of about $1.42 billion per year (YOE) in federal grants from 2015-2026.'* 

While that level of support is certainly substantial, it is illustrative to think about it as compared 
to the total project cost and the other major infrastructure expenditures discussed above. A 
difficult economy is not an excuse to avoid or defer investments in our national infrastructure. 
Indeed, past generations of Americans built the infrastructure we rely on today during tough 
economic climates — the Hoover Dam, portions of California’s water system, and the Brooklyn 
Bridge were all built in times of economic stress, and positioned the nation for success as we 
pulled out of those difficult periods. 

Ridership and public benefits 

Ridership levels are the key driver of public benefits, and thus FRA has analyzed the new 
ridership projections in the Draft 2012 Business Plan. We believe the new estimates make 
appropriately-conservative assumptions. 

To develop the new ridership forecasts, CHSRA commissioned an independent Peer Review 
Panel composed of international experts in travel forecasting, who were responsible for 
reviewing methodologies and ensuring the model’s functionality for business planning purposes. 
A number of adjustments to the previous approach were made by the Panel, which resulted in 
new forecasts that are more conservative than the previous figures. These new forecasts, in the 
range of 30 to 44 million annual passengers upon completion of Phase 1, are on the low side of 
the ridership experience on comparable international corridors (due to California’s different 
population density, travel behaviors, and other factors): 


'* Assuming private sector contributions beginning in 2023 and the availability of a tax credit or similar program. 
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Tables 

HSR Ridership and Population Served 


Corridor . 

.'■s/Ahtfiiar ’,» 
."^^RidehiliipVi ■ 

' Population 
„ Sorted , 

Ridership / 
Population 

Sc 1 ted 

Los Angeles-San Francisco 
(Full Phase 1,2035) 

30,000,000 

32,000,000 

0.94 

Taiwan (Taipei-Zuoying) 

37,000,000 

20,000,000 

1.85 

Tokyo-Osaka 

151,300,000 

75,000,000 

2.01 

France (TGV high-speed 
network) 

98,000,000 

25,000,000 

3.92 


As another point of comparison, Amtrak’s “Next-Generation” plan for the Northeast Corridor 
(NEC) projects ridership between 38 and 52 million by 2050, after implementation of 220mph 
service comparable to that planned for California. 

Some critics compare California’s ridership projections to the 3.4 million people who currently 
use the NEC’s Acela high-speed service, and suggest that this difference indicates California’s 
estimates are inflated. This argument ignores several key facts, however: 

• The Acela service is severely capacity-constrained — we simply cannot add enough seats 
to the trainsets or slots at Acela-served stations to accommodate the high demand (which 
is why an Acela ticket is relatively costly and trains are routinely sold-out). 

• The Acela is not the only train running on the NEC — an additional 7.5 million people use 
the NEC’s “regular” intercity service and 246 million riders use commuter services that 
operate over portions of the corridor (both of which are also capacity-constrained). 

0 The NEC faces a serious state-of-good repair (SGR) backlog than further hinders service 
quality and availability. 

Given that the California HSR system will also serve some commuter markets, will have lower 
ticket prices than the Acela, and will not have the same capacity or SGR constraints as the 
current Northeast Corridor, it is more appropriate to compare California’s projections to HSR 
systems in other nations. 

Even with higher capital costs and lower ridership projections, the project still has a strong 
business case. The Authority estimates that in the Bay-to-Basin stage, the benefit-cost ratio will 
be between 1 .46 and 1 .66; for Phase 1, between 1 .57 and 1 .78. FRA’s internal analysis, which 
used the new, lower ridership figures, also shows robust benefits for the project (see Table 1.) 
Additionally, revenue projections based on these ridership estimates show the project generating 


Amtrak, “Northeast Corridor State of Good Repair Spend Plan - PRIIA Section 2 1 1", April 1 5, 2009. 
httD://ww\v.aintral<-coni/servlet/B)obSeiver'?blohcol=urldata<Sifalobtahle=MungoBlobs&blobkeY=id&blobwhere=l2 
4920049.1 941&blobheadei—aoolication%?.FndfAblobheadenianie l=Content- 
disDosition&blofalieadervaluel=attacliinent:fileiianie=Amlrak NEC StateOfGoodRepaii' PRIIA.pdf 
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an operating profit during each stage of service, beginning with the Initial Operating Segment 
(and even if ridership comes in at oniy 30 percent of projections in year five, the project still 
breaks even). 


How do we move forward? 


We have four immediate next steps; 

• Monitoring and oversight FRA’s primary role is to ensure that the federal High-Speed 
Intercity Passenger Rail program grants result in projects delivered on-time and on- 
budget. We have a comprehensive grants monitoring plan in place, and are incorporating 
a strategy to use contractors for additional oversight and technical assistance, similar to 
the approach used by other DOT agencies. 

• Environmental studies: Program-level environmental clearance was obtained in 2005, 
2008, and 2010 for the HSR system. In fall 2011, FRA and the Authority issued Draft 
Environmental Impact Statements (ElS)/Environmental Impact Reports (EIR) for the 
Merced-Fresno and Fresno-Bakersfield segments. FRA is currently targeting spring 2012 
for a record of decision (ROD) on the Merced-Fresno segment and the release of a 
Revised EIR/Supplemental ElS for the Fresno-Bakersfield segment. A ROD for the 
latter segment is targeted for late 2012. 

» Finalization of the 2012 Business Plan and strategy for reaching the next phase: The 
Draft 2012 Business Plan was released in.November 2011, and is currently going through 
a 60-day public comment period. The Authority will finalize the 2012 Business Plan in 
January. 

• Initial construction: Construction is scheduled to begin in the Fresno area in late 2012. 
CHSRA will be utilizing a design/build project delivery approach to construction and 
contracting. In mid-November, the Authority issued an RFQ for the first $1 .5 - 2 billion 
design/build construction contract. 

Longer-term, there are a variety of efforts that will be ongoing in the years ahead. These include 
refining the delivery model and financing plan for future stages; negotiating with key 
stakeholders to define operating and engineering strategies for the Phase 1 Blended stage; and 
continuing environmental studies and analyses, as well as important outreach activities with 
affected communities, landowners, and other stakeholders. 


Conclusion 


In closing Mr. Chairman, the Administration agrees with the people of California that high-speed 
rail is vital to California’s future. The business and public investment case for this project, even 
under the new cost projections, is strong. While this does not mean we ignore important 
questions related to phasing, costs, financing, or public benefits, it does mean that we must 
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continue to work with Congress and other stakeholders to develop creative and cost-effective 
approaches for moving forward. Secretary LaHood and I look forward to working with you to 
make this historic project another in a long line of proud examples of America’s ingenuity and 
innovation. I would be happy to address any questions the Committee might have. 

# 
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House Transportation & Infrastructure Committee 
12/15/1 i Hearing on California High-Speed Rail 
Questions for the Record 

Questions from the House Transportation & Infrastructure Committee 

1. QUESTION: You explained at the December 15, 2011 hearing that a delay in the 

construction of the lOS would allow Amtrak’s San Joaquin sendee to be routed over the 
ICS infrastructure. Please detail the effects on ridership of this switch in alignment, 
especially considering it would shut down two stations in Kings County, 

o Has Amtrak committed to using the ICS for its San Joaquin service, in the event 
that the completion of the lOS is delayed? 
o Could you please detail Amtrak 's plans for using the ICS for its San Joaquin 
sendee and any agreements in place for the use of the ICS by Amtrak' s San 
Joaquin service. 

RESPONSE: The California Department of Transportation (Caltrans) and California 
High Speed Rail Authority (Authority) are working cooperatively on plans for interim 
use of the ICS for San Joaquin service. Caltrans is developing a passenger rail ridership 
model as part of ongoing efforts to update California’s State Rail Plan. Caltrans, in 
coordination with the Authority, will estimate the ridership impacts of potential interim 
service changes to the San Joaquin corridor using the ICS, Regarding a shift in service to 
new stations, including one in Kings County, it is expected that the current utilization and 
travel demand for train service would be considered and appropriate connecting 
transportation services provided to meet identified needs. 

The San Joaquin service is a financially state-supported corridor, and thus the State of 
California has ultimate discretion regarding the corridor’s service characteristics (such as 
alignment and station locations). While the state maintains sole authority to direct these 
service changes, Amtrak has expressed support for using the ICS infrastructure for the 
San Joaquin service, should this interim scenario be necessary, in a letter to the Authority 
dated October 8, 2010 (see Attachment A). 


2. QUESTION: The LAO 's May 201 1 Report states that "In November 2010, the FRA 

announced that it will require all federal funds for construction awarded to the state as of 
that time be spent on a segment of the rail line planned for the state 's Central Valley. ” 
Please provide a copy or summary of this announcement. 

o The LAO went on to recommend the State seek from FRA the ability to choose for 
itself where to begin construction. Please explain why FRA is requiring federal 
funds to be used on the Central Valley ICS first. 
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RESPONSE: On October 28, 2010, FRA announced HSIPR award recipients for the $2.5 
billion made available under the Consolidated Appropriations Act, 2010 (Pub. L. 11-117, 
Dec. 16, 2009). Through a highly-competitive, merit-based review process, two grant 
applications submitted by the Authority were among those selected for funding. These 
two applications were for the Merced-Fresno and Fresno- Bakersfield segments of the 
California High-Speed Train system. The announcement for this and other program 
selections is available at: http://www.ffa.dol. nov/Paties/nress-rel eases/227. shtml . 

FRA selected these two Central Valley segment applications based on the evaluation and 
selection criteria, expendimre deadlines, and other requirements established by Congress 
in the Passenger Rail Improvement and Investment Act (PRIIA), the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), and the fiscal year (FY) 2010 appropriations act, which 
were further detailed in the program’s guidance materials and Notices of Funding 
Availability (NOFAs). The two Central Valley applications — which, again, were 
submitted by the Authority as options for consideration — were judged by expert review 
panels to have best met these criteria. (See Attachments B and C for letters from DOT 
officials reaffirming the federal commitment to these selections). 


3. QUESTION: At the December 15, 2011 hearing a request was made for the cooperative 
agreement between the Authority and FRA regarding the California high-speed rail 
project. Please provide a copy of any cooperative/grant agreement the FRA has with the 
Authority and/or the State regarding the California high-speed rail project. 

o Please explain and identify what would happen under those agreements to the 
federal funding obligated thus far if the State bond funds are not appropriated for 
construction of the ICS. 

o Will the federal funds identified in those agreements be able to be spent if no state 
funds are available? 

RESPONSE: All cooperative agreements between FRA and the Authority regarding the 
California High-Speed Train project can be found at: 

http://www.cahighspeedrail.ca.aov/funding.aspx . A cooperative agreement is a legally- 
binding contract, and as such, all grantees are expected to adhere to the terms and 
conditions, including the requirement to provide any non-federal match specifically 
identi fied in the agreement. The terms of the Cooperative Agreement gives FRA some 
latitude to work with grantees on a case-by-case basis should a need arise to amend these 
agreements, and provides FRA some flexibility should a grantee be in violation of any of 
the terms and conditions including the ability of FRA to terminate the agreement. 
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4. QUESTION: At the Commillee’s hearing on December 6, 2001, Secretary LaHood said 
" We 're in the Central Valley, we made a commitment there . . . until someone tells us 
differently ...that's where we are going to be. " If the Authority wanted to move initial 
construction to one of the bookends, as suggested by L.40 and the Peer Review Group, 
would FRA allow the Authority to do so? 

RESPONSE: It is not possible. As described in the response to Question #2, the 
Authority submitted applications for four segments of the high-speed train project, and 
based on the information submitted with the application, FRA selected the two which 
best met the program’s evaluation criteria and legislative requirements. The decision to 
begin the project in the Central Valley was and remains the correct one, based on careful 
consideration of the options put forward by California through a competitive application 
process. 

5. QUESTION: Where does the FRA propose that the federal government find the grant 
funding of $52 billion or more necessary to complete Phase I of this project, especially 
given that the HSIPR Program has not received appropriations in two years and actually 
lost $400 million in a rescission? 

RESPONSE: ERA’S FY 2012 budget proposal detailed a $53 billion six-year strategy for 
significantly improving the nation’s passenger rail system. Of this amount, $38 billion 
would be devoted to network development activities, for which the California high-speed 
train system would be an eligible recipient. The Administration believes that such a 
strategy is vital to meeting the mobility needs of a growing nation faced with increasingly 
congested highways and airports. 

The Authority’s Draft 2012 Business Plan does not require S52 billion in federal grant 
funding. The federal funding for this project could come in the form of tax credits, loans, 
or other mechanisms in addition to grants, which could be used to leverage other public 
and private sources of capital. Additionally, the 2012 Business Plan sets out a realistic 
phasing strategy - consistent with how comparable systems have been built around the 
world - that results in service connecting the Los Angeles and San Francisco metro areas 
by 2026. The Authority estimates that construction of this stage would require 
approximately $30 billion (in future dollars) in federal funding programs over a period of 
12 years (2015-2026). Significantly, the project does not require any additional federal 
funding until at least 201 5 to move forward with the Initial Construction Segment. 
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6. QUESTION: You recognize that part of the cost increase is due to local input and 
environmental necessity. FRA and the Authority have not yet completed the ICS 's 
environmental documentation much less the number of other documents for the other 
segments. So, is it not .safe to a.ssume that the further down the line you get with those 
documents these costs could increase even more for the very same reasons? 

RESPONSE: The new cost estimates include changes stemming fi’om local input and 
environmental factors throughout the entire corridor, not just on the Initial Construction 
Segment, While project-level environmental documents are not finalized, engineering 
and environmental work has been advanced for all segments of the Phase 1 corridor since 
the 2009 Business Plan, Due to this additional environmental and engineering work, the 
Authority has a much more refined understanding of the potential alternatives for each 
segment, the geological and technical characteristics of the various alternatives, and local 
community impacts and needs throughout the entire corridor. 

Additionally, the 2012 estimates include significant contingencies (both allocated to 
specific cost categories and unallocated across the project as a whole), and use 
conservative assumptions on unit costs, inflation, and other factors which ultimately may 
not be necessary for project construction. 


7, QUESTION: At the hearing on December 15, 2011, you stated that the LAO has not 
engaged FRA on the project reviews it has conducted and that it does not understand the 
project. Please set forth and provide copies of all atlempts the FRA has made to 
communicate with or engage the LAO and all responses of the LAO to those 
communications. 

o In a letter to you dated December 20, 201 J, Mac Taylor, California 's Legislative 
Analyst, stated that “Since February 201 0, [the Legislative Analyst 's Office has] 
had numerous helpful discussions with fFRAf staff " How do you reconcile that 
statement with your claim at the December IS, 2011 hearing that the LAO has not 
engaged FRA ? 

RESPONSE: Response submitted to the Committee on January 23, 2012. 


8. QUESTION: Please submit for the record, as requested at the December 15, 2011 
hearing, the FRA 's response to the December 3, 2010 FOIA request regarding the 
selection of the West Chowchilia Design Option. 


RESPONSE: Please see Attachment D. 
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ATTACHMENTS 


Attachment A. 

Letter from Amtrak to the California High-Speed Rail Authority (October 8, 2010) 


Attachment B. 

Letter from former U.S, DOT Undersecretary of Policy Roy Kienitz to the California High- 
Speed Rail Authority (May 25, 201 1) 


Attachment C. 

Letter from U.S, DOT Deputy Secretary John Porcari to the California High-Speed Rail 
Authority (January 3, 2012) 


Attachment D. 

FRA Response to West Chowchilla Design Option FOIA Request (February 10, 2012) 
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NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER CORPORATION 

530 Water Street, Oakland, CA 94607 

/VAAT'iR AK* 



October 8, 2010 


yjg e-mail: nianarki^.hsr.cci.sov 


Roelof van Ark 
Chief Executive Office 
California High Speed Rail Authority 
925 L Street, Suite 1425 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Mr. van Ark; 

This letter is regarding the development of a dedicated high speed passenger route between Fresno and 
Bakersfield California as proposed by the California High Speed Rail Authority (Authority) in its 
August 2010 application for High Speed Intercity Passenger Rail (HSIPR) Program funds. Amtrak is 
pleased to offer its support for this project and would be supportive of operating our San Joaquin 
intercity passenger rail service as an interim use over this new route once constructed, assuming any cost 
increases for operating this service have been addressed. 

Amtrak recognizes that the primary purpose of the HSIPR grant application is to complete the final 
design and construct the proposed trackage and related facilities between Fresno and Bakersfield as one 
of four possible initial segments of the planned 800-mile statewide high speed train system. Operating 
the San Joaquin trains over this new route at higher speeds on an interim basis while other segments of 
your proposed system are developed to allow for full high-speed train service would benefit the public 
and our riders by greatly improving travel times, reliability and passenger comfort. 

If this project is selected for HSIPR funds we will work closely with your agency and the Caltrans 
Division of Rail to address any details that will need to be discussed. For example, while the present 
fleets of rail cars for this corridor are already certified for 125 mph operations, Amtrak and Caltrans do 
not cuirently have diesel electric locomotives that could operate at 125 mph. We assume that this could 
be addressed in future State of California equipment acquisitions, but will need to work through issues 
such as this if the project moves forward. 

Thank you for the opportunity to review and discuss your agency’s plan for constructing dedicated high 
speed passenger tracks in the San Joaquin Valley. We look forward to continuing our cooperative work 
in California with the Authority. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick Merrill 

Assistant Vice President, Policy Development 
cc; William Bronte, Caltrans Rail Division 
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U.S. Department of 
Transportation 

Office of the Secretary 
of Transportation 


Under Secretary for Policy 1 200 New Jersey Avenue. S.E. 

Washington, DC 20590 


May 25, 2011 


Mr. Roelof van Ark 
Chief Executive Officer 
California High Speed Rail Authority 
770 L Street, Suite 800 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Mr. van Ark: 

It was a pleasure to meet with you last week while I was in Sacramento. As we 
discussed, the California Legislative Analyst’s Office report released on May 10, 201 1 
suggested that you inquire of the U.S. Department of Transportation (U.S. DOT) with 
regard to the expenditure deadline for funds awarded to the California high-speed rail 
project, the ability to use federal funds as upfront funding, as well as the decisions that 
have been memorialized in agreements between the Federal Railroad Administration 
(FRA) and the Authority regarding the initial construction segment in the Central Valley. 

As to the expenditure deadline, you should know this is a matter of law prescribed by 
both the Recovery Act and general appropriations law. Most Recovery Act funds 
provided by U.S. DOT to its state and local partners had a period of availability not to 
exceed Fiscal Year (FY) 2010. Fortunately, Congress recognized the unique, start-up 
nature of high-speed rail projects in this country and granted these funds a period of 
availability period through 2012, which together with 5 additional fiscal years for 
adjustment and liquidation (pursuant to 31 U.S.C §§ 1552 and 1553) creates the 2017 
final deadline for expenditures. 

This was one of the most lenient deadline for transportation funding in the Recovery Act, 
which was primarily designed to stimulate the economy in the short term during one of 
the country’s most challenging economic times. We believe the time allowed is more 
than reasonable, and that deadlines are necessary to ensure that Recovery Act funds are 
used with all due speed. U.S. DOT has no administrative authority to change this 
deadline, and do not believe it is prudent to assume Congress will change it. We 
recommend that policy makers in California proceed on the basis that this deadline will 
remain fixed and make every effort to move the project forward accordingly. 

On the matter of using federal funds up front to postpone use of the State’s matching 
funds, we hope you will understand why this is not feasible. Both the fiscal year 2010 
appropriations law and the FRA grant commitments require matching funds as a 
prerequisite for this project to go forward. California was awarded funding based in part 
on the impressive state match promised in the grant applications. Withholding these 
matching funds would put the California’s high-speed rail project in serious jeopardy. 
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Mr. Roelof van Ark 
Page 2 


On the matter of the initial construction segment, we view the Central Valley as a logical 
place to begin building the core line to connect the San Francisco Bay Area with the Los 
Angeles Basin. We believe the decision to begin there was and remains a wise one. This 
selection was based on careful consideration of the options put forward by California 
through a competitive application process. First and foremost, construction can begin 
and be completed in the Central Valley more quickly than in other places. With this 
central piece built, more complex construction can extend north, south or simultaneously 
in both directions as additional sections of the project are ready to be built. 

When construction of the Interstate Highway System began, the first segments to be 
completed were not in major population centers. The interstate began in the middle of 
the country, with the very first sections laid in Kansas and Missouri, allowing this core to 
extend to more populated areas and over more challenging terrain as the system grew. 
The Central Valley line is the essential core of any viable high-speed rail plan for 
California. It will support top speeds of 220 mph and will deliver jobs and future access 
to a part of the state that could use a serious economic boost. Once major construction is 
underway and approvals to complete other sections of the line have been obtained, the 
private sector will have compelling reasons to invest in further construction. 



U.S. Department of Transportation 
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THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 

WASHINGTON DC 20590 


J.'inuary 3, 201 1 


Mr. Roelof van Ark 
Chief Executive Officer 
California High-Speed Rail Authority 
770 L Street, Suite 800 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Mr. van Ark: 

At the December 15, 201 1, hearing about the California High Speed Rail Plan, there were 
questions whether Federal funds awarded to the California High Speed Rail Authority (CHSRA) 
for the initial construction segment of the project in the Central Valley could be re-allocated to 
other projects in Southern California or the San Francisco Bay Area. While this matter was 
addressed by Federal Railroad Administrator Joseph Szabo in his December 15, 201 1, written 
and oral testimony, we wish to further clarify the U.S. Department of Transportation’s position. 

As our Under Secretary for Policy stated in his letter to you dated May 25, 201 1 , the decision to 
begin the project in the Central Valley was and remains the correct one, based on careful 
consideration of the options put fonvard by California through a competitive application process. 
Because of the advanced stage of tlic environmental review process and preliminary design, 
construction can begin and be completed in the Central Valley more quickly than in the more 
densely populated urban areas of Southern California or the Bay Area, and, importantly, within 
the statutory timeframe for High-Speed and Intercity Passenger Rail American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act funding to be expended by the end of Fiscal Year 2017. The land-use patterns 
and flat terrain found in the Central Valley also allow for lower acquisition costs, less complex 
system designs, and higher prospective speeds. 

The population of the Central Valley is expected to more than double in size by 2050, from 
6.1 million to 13.2 million people, making the region more populous than Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
or Ohio. The California high speed rail (HSR) system will help to deal with the surge in intercity 
travel demand created by the projected population growth in the Central Valley, as well as 
provide relief from some of the worst air pollution in the Nation. 

With this project, CHSRA has the opportunity to demonstrate .America’s capacity to design, 
build, and operate a world-class HSR ser\nce through the Central Valley. T'he segment through 
the Central Valley will demonstrate the American rail industry’s technological and operational 
capabilities. 
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Beginning the project in the Central Valley will provide the core norih-soiilh iiifraritriicnire for 
Calilbrnia’s 1-lSR system, allowing the next segments (either north to the Btiy Area or south to 
the Los Angeles Basin) to he selected for further development based on important factors such as 
project readiness and funding availability. 

For all these reasons, including that no other project could satisfy the .siatuiory deadline, the 
Federal Railroad Administration cannot re-allocale the Recovery Act and Fi.scal Year 2010 fiind.s 
committed to the Central Valley Project to other projects in California. 

We welcome CI-ISRA's new approach in your draft 2012 Business Plan to move Or.si to a 
"blended system” that would provide for incremental investments in existing rail infrastructure in 
the f.os Angeles Ba.sin and San Francisco Bay .Areti. We look forward to working with CHSR.A 
and the regional rail authorities to explore other sources of Stale, Federal, and private funding to 
support those investments in the near term. 
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US. Department 1 200 New Jersey Ave, SE 

of Transportation Washington, DC 20590 

Federal Railrood 
Administration 


February 10, 2012 

Mr. Douglas Welch 
General Manager 
Chowchiila Water District 
327 S. Chowchiila Boulevard 
Chowchiila. CA 93610 


Re: FRA FOi,A File No. 1 1-063 


Dear Mr. Welch: 

This letter is in response to your Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) request to the Federal 
Railroad Administration (FRA) for copies of all documents, communications, and 
correspondences transmitted between FRA and the California High Speed Rail Authority 
(Authority) addressing or relating to the route alternatives under consideration for the proposed 
California High Speed Rail within Madera County and Merced County, California. 

First, please accept my apology for the delay in providing you with the requested documents. 
However, the search for responsive records confirmed that the majority of responsive documents 
were made publically available shortly after your FOIA request was received. These documents 
include: 

1 .Alternatives Analysis Appendix B Engineering Drawings • Available online on the Authority’s website 
(http://www.cahighsDcedrail.ca.gov/lib Merced Frcsno.asnx) . 

2. Preliminary Alternatives Analysis Report Merced to Fresno Section High Speed Train Project April 2010 - 

Available online on the Authority’s website ( httD://www.cahiphspcedrai}.ca.gov/lih Merced Frcsno.aspx) . 

3. Checkpoint B Transmittal Memo - Available online on Auiboriiy'.s website 

(htt p://www.cahighspcedrail.ca.pov/drafi-eir-m-f.aspx ). 

4. Checkpoint B Attachment 1. Environmental Protection Agency Concurrence Letter, April 30, 2008 - 

Available online on Authority’s website ( http://www.cahighspecdratl.ca. pov/draft-eir-m-f.aspx) . 

5. Checkpoint B Attachment 1-2, US Army Corps of Engineers Concurrence Letter, May 8, 2008 - Available 

online on Authoriiy’.s website (http://www.cahighspcedratl.ca.gov/drart-eir-tn-f.aspx) . 

6. Checkpoint B Attachment 2, Annotated Slides - Available online on Authority’s website 

(http://www.cahigh.spcedrail.ca.gov/draft-eir-tn-f-aspx) . 

7. Checkpoint B Attachment 3, NEP A/404 Checkpoint B Presentation - Available online on Authority's website 

(httD://www.cahighspccdrail.ca.gov/draft-eir-m-f-aspx) . 

8. Checkpoint B Attachment 3-1, Aquatic Resources - Available online on Authority’s website 

(htt p://www.cahighspeedraii.ca.gov/draft-cir-m-f.aspx) . 

9. Checkpoint B Attachment 3-2. Figure 1 - Available online on Authority’s website 

(http://www.cahighspcedrail.ca.gov/draft-eir-m-f.asnx) . 
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1 0. Checkpoint B Attachment 3-3, Figure I - Available online on Authority’s website 
( http:/Vw\vw.cahiahspecdraii.ca.£ov/draft-eir-m-F.aspx) . 

1 1 -Checkpoint B Attachment 3-6, Figures and Tables - Available online on Authority’s website 
(h ttp:/.'wvvvvcahighspeedr<>ii.ca.gov/draft-eir-m-f.aspx) . 

12. Checkpoint B Summary Attachment 3 Figure 1, Study Area Maps - Available online on Authority’s website 
(htTp:/.-ww'w.cahighspecdrail.ca.gov/draft-eir-m-f.asnx ). 

1 3. Checkpoint B Attacliment 4, 404B1 Table - Available online on Authority’s website 
( http://vv'ww.cahighspeedrail.ca.gov/draft-eir-m-F.asp x ). 

14. Checkpoint B Summary Report - Available online on Authority’s website 
{htt p:/.''ww\v.cahigh$peedrati.ca.gov/draft-eir-m-f.aspx ). 

! 5. Checkpoint B Supplemental .Aiternalives Analysis Report - Available online on Authority’s website 
^ htt p: Vwww. cahigh5peedrail-ca.gov/draft--ei r-ni -r.aspx )- 


!n addilion to the piiblically available documents, in accordance with the FOIA and after consultation 
with federal and state agencies having an interest in the record(s) subject to release, i am enclosing 
the following related documents: 

i -Email from Mr, Jeff Abercrombie to Ms. Melissa Dumond (with attachments), dated April 01 . 2011 . 

2. Email from Mr. Gary Kennerly (consultant to the Authority) to Mr. David Valenstein, dated April 25, 201 1. 

3. Email from Mr. Bryan Porter (consultant to the Authority) to Ms. Melissa Dumond. dated May 1 1, 201 !. 

4. Email from Mr. Bry'an Porter (consultant to the Authority) to representatives of the Aulhority and Ms. Melissa 

Dumond, dated May 1 1, 201 1. 

5. Email chain between Mr, Bryan Porter (consultant to the Authority) and representatives of the US. 

Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), the US Army Coips of Engineers (USAGE), and FRA. dared May 

17, 2011. 

6. Email chain between Mr. Bryan Porter (consultant to the Authority) and the FRA, US EPA and USAGE, dated 

May 18,2011. 

7. Email from Mr. Farid Nobari (consultant to the Authority) to Mr. David Valenstein, dated May 19, 201 1. 

8. Email from Mr. Btyan Porter (consultant to the Authority) to representatives of FRA, USAGE, and EPA, dated 

June 15, 2011, 

A draft report report (Technical Memorandum High Speed Train Project Merced to Fresno Section 
SR 1 52 Wye Design Option) prepared by the Authority's consultants arid submitted to FRA 
consisting of seven pages is being withheld in its entirety pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552 (b)(5). 
Exemption 5 protects “inter-agency or intra-agency memorandums or letters which would not be 
available by law to a part other than an agency in litigation with the agency.” Specifically, this 
draft report is covered by the deliberative process privilege in that it involves inter-agency 
communications, is predecisiona! (i.e. antecedent to the adoption of any agency policy), and is 
deliberative (i.e. a direct part of the deliberative process in that it makes recommendations or 
expresses opinions on legal or policy matters). The record is a draft report produced by the Authority 
and pursuant to 49 CFR § 7.16 FRA consulted with the Authority prior to making a decision on the 
report's release. As a result of this consultation FRA detennined to withhold the entire document 
based on the deliberative process privilege. This decision was made because the record is 
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preclecisional, deliberative, and FRA finds that releasing this report would cause direct harm to 
FRA. Specifically, releasing the Authority's work product has the potential to create a chilling eflect 
on future communications between the Authority and FRA. thus inhibiting FRA's ability to 
successfully complete the environmental review process and implement the project, which is partially 
funded by an FRA grant. A search has indicated that the FRA’s files do not contain a copy of the 
final report. 

I am responsible for the decision to withhold this draft report. You may appeal my decision to the 
Administrator, Federal Railroad Administration, 1200 New Jersey Ave, S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20590. According to the Department’s FOIA regulations, 49 C.F.R. Part 7, your appeal must be 
submitted in writing within thirty days after your receipt of this letter, it must indicate that it is an 
appeal under FOIA, it must include all arguments and information upon which you rely, and the 
envelope in which the appeal is sent mirst he prominently marked “FOl.A .Appeal.” 

No fee ha.s been assessed for the dociinienis in light of the delay involved in re.sponding to t our 
request. 

Since FRA has no other records in its possession that arc responsive to your request, 1 am closing 
your file in this office. If you have any questions regarding the processing of your request, please 
contact FRA’s FOiA Officer, Denise KoMehlon at 202-493-6039. 

Sincerely, 

William R. Fashouer 
Assi.stant Chief Counsel 


Enclosures 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent; 

To: 

Subject: 

Attachments: 


Valenstein, Davkl (FRA) 

Monday. April 25. 2011 3:31 PM 

DuMond. Melissa (FRA); Munoz-Raskln, Ramon (FRA) 

FW: Supplemental AA for your re\fiew / edits by April 25 please 
SR152 Wye Nov-04-2010'reva.pdf 


Ramon and Melissa, 

I saved the document SR152 Wye Nov 04-2010-rev a.pdf at 

R:\FRA_RDV\RDV_,lO\Environnient\Project_Document3tion\Passenger Rail Oevelopment\Caiifornia\Caiifornia 
HSR\Project Levei\Merced-Fresno 

David 


From: Kennerley, Gary 

Sent: Monday, April 25, 2011 3:00 PM 

To: Valenstein, David (FRA); Dave.Mansen4fcMae«iiBgMiCT^: dleayittSj^^raaaB; danae.aitchison<gaftwriM^^ 

Cc; Valentine, Peter; Popoff, John; G\HSR-PMfS)Droiec tsolvemail.com 
Subject; RE: Supplemental AA for your review / edits by April 25 please 

David. 

Thank you for your review. To answer your question, an Avenue 21 hybrid was not developed as if would add 3 miles to 
the HST system with associated environmental impacts (biological, agricultural and property) without any perceived 
benefits. The Merced Fresno team did prepare a draft technical memorandum evaluating a SR 152 hybrid (at-grade and 
elevated) that concluded the more southerly Wye would have more adverse impacts compared to benefits, see attached 
file. The assessment of an Avenue 21 hybrid Wye was that it would have even greater adverse impacts due to the 
increased route length as noted above. 

We did not include a discussion about the various hybrid Wyes In the SAA as we felt it would confuse rather than inform 
the public. Please let us know if you feel that the wye discussion should be added. 

Thank you, 

gary kennerley 


t: 

rrt‘. 

; Pleosft consicter the CMvironmeni belofc pfiming (his email. 

Frt}m: david.vaienstetnglftWW? f mailto 
Sent: Monday, April 25, 2011 6:24 AM 

To: Dave.Mansefi^BWBngw ; dleavirt^afg g-— danae.aitchison^t8gi>ijWau> ; Kennerley, Gary 
Subject: RE: Supplemental AA for your review / edits by April 25 please 

The Supplemental AA look great. I have only one question. Why is there no Avenue 21 hybrid alignment? Thanks, 
David 

From: Mansen, Dave rmailto.Dave.Mansen^^aBaaaa— —1 
Sent: Friday, April 15, 2011 12:09 PM 

To: Dan Leavitt; Danae Aitchsion; Valenstein, David (FRA); Kennerley, Gary 

Cc: Duran, Juan; Nicholas, Karla; Wemmer, David; Michael Kiesling; Freytag, David; Tony DeJulio; Ben Strumwasser; 
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Eileen Goodwin; franciscoagBuni.BilimiJffi: Pazdan, Arthur 
Subject: Supplemtnal AA for your review / edits by April 25 f^ease 

Parsons and the PMT have a practice session on April 2?“’ for the Board presentation. ! would 
appreciate your comments / edits by April 25 (at the latest) so we can make sure they are 
included in the presentation. 

Thanks so much. Regards, 

Dave Mansen 

Parsons 

50 Fremont Street, Suite 1500 
San Francisco, CA 94105 

eS^ra@S(mobile) 


From: Mansen, Dave . 

Sent: Wednesday, April 13, 2011 8:48 PM 

To; Dan Leavitt; Danae Aitchsion; david.vatensteirUBgiBBIIW 'Kennerley, Gary' 

Cc: Duran, Juan; Nicholas, Karla; Wemmer, David; Michael Kiesiing; 'Freytag, David'; Tony DeJulio’; Ben Strumwasser; 
Eileen Goodwin; franciscc^yigfflSttiraAlBaa Pazdan. Arthur 
Subject; Suppiemtnai AA for your review / edit 

Dan / Danae / David / Gary - a Working Draft of the Supplemental Alternatives Analysis has 
been uploaded to ProjectSolve for your review and comments at: 


https://ww3.proiectsolve2.eom/eRoom/SFOF/CHSTP-MercedtoSanloseSection/0 b371f 

The intent is to provide this Supplemental AA at the May Board meeting on May s"'. I am 
developing a presentation for the Board meeting next. Your comments / edits on the 
Supplemental AA would be deeply appreciated. 

Regards, 

Dave Mansen 

Parsons 

50 Fremont Street, Suite 1500 
San Francisco, CA 94105 

W§!NiW««( mobile) 


NOTICE: This communication and any attachments ("this message") may contain confidential information for 
the sole use of the intended recipicnt(s). Any unauthorized use, disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of, or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received this 


2 
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message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 


3 



Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Subject: 

Attachments: 


Jeff Abercrombie fli iTn i ii ii k\\[ iiii'i^'n iiifiri i i*^ 

Friday, April 01. 2011 11:50 AM 
OuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

FW; M-F Straddle Bent Summary 

straddle bent summary.pdf; straddle bent l€x;ation maps pdf 


Categories: 


Red Category 


Jeff Abercrombie 

Area Program Manager Central Valley 
California High Speed Rail Anthonty 



CONFIDENTIALITY NOTICE: This communication with its contents may contain confidential and/or legally privileged 
information. It is solely for the use of the intended recipient(s). Unauthorized interception, review, use or disclosure is 
prohibited and may violate applicable laws including the Electronic Communications Privacy Act. If you are not the 
intended recipient, please contact the sender and destroy all copies of the communication, 

From: Jeff Abercrombie 

Sent: Thursday, March 31, 2011 4:36 PM 

To: Evelyn EscaleraiaaiglSBttiaagi^ 

Subject: FW: M-F Straddle Bent Summary 

These are 11X17 to print 

Thank you 

Jeff Abercrombie 

Area Program Manager Central Valley 
California High Speed Rail Authority 


CONFIDENTIALITY NOTICE: This communication with its contents may contain confidential and/or legally privileged 
information. It is solely for the use of the intended recipient(s). Unauthorized interception, review, use or disclosure is 
prohibited and may violate applicable laws including the Electronic Communications Privacy Act. If you are not the 
intended recipient, please contact the sender and destroy all copies of the communication, 

Sent; Thursday, March 31, 2011 2:14 AM 
To: Jeff Abercrombie 

Subject: FW: M-F Straddle Bent Summary 
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Jeff, 

I thought this packet the Teams put together was a good, comprehensive analysis of the Merced-Fresno straddle bents 
with excellent graphics, i hope it gave you all the information you needed, 

Dick Wenzel 

From: Cameron, Craig [maiitoriswaMftBAiisBBWgiggH# 

Sent: Wednesday, March 30, 2011 3:43 PM 
To: Tracy, Thomas; Jeff Abercrombie 

Cc: Popoff, John; Valentine, Peter; Wenzel, Richard; Siu, Wai-on; Bittancourt, Melisa; Koby, Ann; Porter, Bryan 
Subject: M-F Straddle Bent Summary 

Gentlemen, 

Attached please find two documents that illustrate bent locations where the HST cross the UPRR R/W. 

1. The summary document presents an inventory of straddle bent locations, lengths and further detail for each of 
our alternatives within the UPRR R/W 

2. The location maps illustrate crossing locations for each of the alternatives. 

Further plan sheet level detail is available upon request. Please let me know. 

Thank you, 

Craig Cameron. P.E. [ Parsons Brmckerhoff 
925 L Street, Suite 675 | Sacramento CA 95814 


NOTICE: TTiis communication and any attachments ("this message") may contain confidential information for 
the sole use of the intended recipient(s). Any unauthorized use. disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of, or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received thi.s 
message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
me.ssage. delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 
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CHSRA - MERCED TO FRESNO 


Table lA 


STRADDLE BENT INVENTORY 
SUMMARY 


ALTERNATIVE 

LOCATION 

A 

B 

C i D 

E 

F 

1 G 

HYBRID 

X 


i 

i 

1 



1 

SNSF* AVENUE 24 

X 





X 

BNSF - AVENUE 21 

X 


i 

1 



X 

UPRR - AVENUE 24 w/ WCOO 

X 


1 ^ 




UPRR- AVENUE 24 

j 

X 


X i 


X 

i 

1 

1 

UPRR -AVENUE 21 


'' 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

V 

X 

. 

i 


lof3 
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CHSRA- MERCED TO FRESNO Table IB 


STRAODIE BENT INVENTORY 
LENGTH SUMMARY 


ALTERNATIVE 

LENGTH (Ft) 

TOTAL 

LENGTH 

fFt) 1 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


G 

HYBRID 

900 







900 

8NSF- AVENUE 24 

900 






990 

1890 

BNSF- AVENUE 21 

900 






990 

1890 

UPRR - AVENUE 24 w/ WCDO 

900 



1210 




2110 

UPRR - AVENUE 24 

900 


1540 



o 


3430 

UPRR - AVENUE 21 

900 

1320 



S50 

990 


3760 


2 of 3 


CHSRA - MERCED TO FRESNO Table 1C 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Subiect: 


Porter. E 

Wednesday, May 11. 2011 3:25 PM 
DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

RE: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B -- Update 


Categories: 


Red Category 


Karin’s response for MF: 

i believe we did the wyes and am checking if they could be split out to compare them separately, i don't believe we did 
Western Madera and am checking what it would take to generate the numbers now (w/out NRCS checking them). For 
the cost savings footprint, NRCS declined to rerun the numbers so they are based on pre-cost savings. 


From: in li i liiiii iiiililiMriiTjiiFF[iii lilln iiiiim^hiiiiiIiiiwiii mlflTniiiW^iin'ii] 

Sent: Wednesday, May 11, 2011 7:28 AM 
To: Porter, Bryan 

Subje}ct: FW: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B -- Update 

Bryan, some of the agricultural issues that EPA are identifying would be addressed in the Farmland Policy Protect Act, 
NRCS' farmland impact rating form. Did we fill out the form for the Western Madera alignment and could we provide 
the analysis and results from NRCS to them to address their questions? 

Thanks, 

md 


From; Rlnnn 

Sent: Tuesday, May 10, 2011 9:23 PM 
To: ijlmene 2 @hsr, ca.gov; Porter, Bryan 

Cc: pdul.m.maniccia^acsaBoaBijainB; Zachary.M.SimrnonsffeEassams^KSBS; Valenstein, David (FRA); DuMond, Melissa 
(FRA); dieavitt@IB^I9i^^ nunning rnnnpii^By>twMi.jiJi^tjnaBpaa Goldmann.Elizdbeth^^^Qj^g^gigBSSEK 
Mahdavi.Sarvytat^^H^EESSS^ niirli Vniiiitliil [ililUiiijJiniiiiiniiiiiin 
Subject: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B - Update 

Hi Lupe and Bryan. 

Thank you again for Friday's call. I am providing a brief summary of our call below to ensure that we're on the same page. 
I’m also including an update on where EPA is in the Checkpoint B process for Merced to Fresno. Please let Sarvy or me 
know if you have questions. This project is very important to EPA, and we fully understand the need for EPA lo provide 
meaningful feedback as quickly as we are able. 

Summary of Friday's Call 

In order for us to provide agreement with a range of alternatives at this point, we must have adequate supporting data. 
After reviewing the 4/25 Merced to Fresno packer, we found that information on the breakdown of farmlands -- which we 
had requested via phone and in writing - was not included in the submittal. As such, we request: 

• A breakdown of agricultural lands by type for all alignments. Include the following types: prime, statewide 
importance. local importance, unique importance (as defined by USDA NRCS). We would appreciate receiving 
data in two summary tables, one for acres within the ROW and a second for acres within the ROW -*• 250 ft buffer. 


in addition, as we discussed, it is our understanding that the Western Madera alternative's path outside of an existing 
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transportation corridor would cut off smaller roads in areas where under/over passes are unlikely to be built, creating a 
barrier effect. In addition, it is our understanding that farmers in the area would experience comparatively greater hardship 
from the loss of farmland. While the Summary Report briefly discusses these issues. EPA has not been provided with 
sufficient data to make decisions on the basis of these arguments. CHSRA's reasoning for removing the alternative would 
therefore be strengthened with the addition of the following: 

* In order to clarify logistical issues that would be created, please specify the number and type of roads that would 
be disrupted by the Western Madera alignment (county road, local access road, highway, other). 

• In order to clarify the socioeconomic impacts that would result, we request information on ownership of farmlands. 
To better explain why we are asking for this information - If a corporation owns 100 acres and 5 acres are taken 
the socioeconomic impacts are far different than if a farmer owns 10 acres and 5 acres are taken. We suggest 
providing data to give a breakdown of Impacts to (a) smaller family farms, (b) medium-scale farms, and (c) large- 
scale operations. 

We also discussed whether the 404{b){ 1 ) analysis would be incorporated into the EIS or be a stand alone document. I 
beiieve Bryan is going to follow up with Sarvy. 

Finally, we discussed EPA's concerns over potential inaccuracies in data. As an example, I shared concerns we have with 
Table 1 and Table 2 from Summary Report Attachment 3 (table with eliminated alternatives highlighted in yellow). Some 
impacts are reported to be smaller in the footprint +250 ft buffer (Table 1) than they are in just the footprint with no buffer 
(Table 2). In addition, as we discussed, it is our understanding that the Corps visited the Merced to Fresno alternatives 
and identified aquatic resources that were not included in the JD, 

I believe Bryan indicated that the information we requested will most likely be available early this week. We look forward 
to reviewing it and moving through Checkpoint B. 

Heads-Up on Checkpoint B Process 

Stations 

White we recognize the strengths of the downtown Merced station option, based on the information received to date we 
do not Plan to aoree/disaoree on the range of station options to be carried into the EIS under NEPA at this time, if CHSRA 
should choose to only carry one alternative into the EIS. we ask that a more robust analysis of impacts be included in the 
"considered but eliminated" section in order to clearly demonstrate why others were eliminated. In addition to what was 
included in the Checkpoint B package, we would expect to see comparative impacts to EJ, air quality, noise and 
residential and commercial displacements, and other relevant criteria from CHSRA's standard criteria list. 

As noted above, Bryan is going to gel back to EPA on whether the 404(b)(t) analysis will be incorporated into the EiS or 
be a stand alone document. For purposes of the 404(bU 1 ) analysis. EPA's Wetlands office and the Corps expect to see at 
least two station potions carried forward. Thus, if CHSRA plans to include the 404(b)(1) analysis as part of the EIS rather 
than a stand alone document, then the EIS should carry forward at least two stations. 

North/South Alignments 

As noted above, on May 6 EPA repeated our request for information on Impacts to farmlands. This information will inform 
our decision on the elimination of the Western Madera Alternative. It is our understanding that Zach Simmons has since 
requested information from CHSRA on agricultural and water impacts for a portion of the UPRR, Hybrid, and Western 
Madera alternatives. This portion would cover the distance from the point where all three alternatives share the UPRR 
alignment northwest of Chowchiiia to the point where they reconnect to the UPRR alignment northwest of Fresno. We 
would appreciate receiving an electronic copy of this information as well. 

Wyes 

Although we requested information through a March 14. 201 1 memo, we have not received comparative environmental 
data lor wye alternatives. We do not want decisions to be made now that would prematurely eliminate alternatives in the 
San Jose to Merced section. Based on information received to date, we do not plan to aaree/disaoree to the range of 
alternatives for wyes at this time . We will agree/disagree to the range of alternatives for wyes after environmental 
information has been provided. Information should allow for comparison between wyes from the point where all wyes 
share an alignment (western boundary) to the point where they would reach the Merced to Fresno north/south alignments 
(eastern boundary). We understand that the wyes and the Merced to Fresno north/soulh alternatives need to be viewed 
holistically. However, we cannot agree to the elimination of wyes prior to knowing what the comparative environmental 
impacts are. 
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It had been our understanding that decisions regarding the range alternatives for wyes would be provided with the San 
Jose to Merced Checkpoint B package, and we would therefore agree/disagree to the range of alternatives for wyes as 
pari of the San Jose to Merced Checkpoint B prcx^ss. if the Merced to Fresno EIS would make any decisions regarding 
wye connections, we would expect full environmental data to be provided (from the point where wyes all share an 
alignment to (he point where they would reach the Merced to Fre^o north/south alignments). Data could be included in 
the “considered but eliminated” section, or all proposed wyes could be carried through the EIS. 


Nejct Steps 

We greatly appreciate changes CHSRA has made to the Checkpoint B package to address our concerns. Many issues we 
had with the initial draft have been resolved, and we now have the supporting data we need for agreeing to carry 
forward/eiiminate a subset of the proposed alignments. We l<x?k forward to reviewing the additional information that 
CHSRA has agreed to provide and then submitting our Checkpoint B response letter. 

Thank you! 

Best, 

Jen Bionn 

High-Speed Rail, NEPA Lead 
Environmental Review Office 
U.S. EPA Region 9 
75 Hawthorne Street 
San Francisco, CA 94105 (CED-2) 


NOTICE; Thi.s communication and any attachments ("this message") may contain confidential information for 
the sole use of the intended recipient(s). Any unauthonzed use. disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of, or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received thi.s 
message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 


Cc: 

Subject: 


Porter, Bryan 

Wednesday, May 1 1 . 201 1 6:41 PM 

Jodt.Ketelsen®)9^^aBES!9; Kann.Ltlienbecker^^tSssxmis; dieavitt @4W feaa p ^ 
j il II II II ml III iTii'ii TfTWjjiiniii UlimenezSteE^aS® Valenstein, David (FRA); DuMond, Melissa 
(FRA): Danae Aitchison; ]arnes.andrevAaaa^aiii,iii'j; Koby, Ann; Valentine, Peter 
Porter, Bryan 

USAGE Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B Comments 


Categories: 


Red Category 


For discussion tomorrow during our 9:00 call, 
bryan 


From: Simmons, Zachary M SPK * 

Sent: Wednesday, May il, 2011 3:36 PM 
To: Porter, Bryan 

Cc; Jennifer Blonn; Mahdavi.Sarvv^^g™ ^^ Maoiccia, Paul M SPK 
Subject: FW: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B Comments 

Bryan, 

Thank you for submitting the April 201 1 Checkpoint B Summary Report. We have reviewed the information 
and coordinated with EPA on our comments. EPA provided a detailed fist of comments yesterday via email 
addressing the following concerns: 1) Western Madera Alignment data needs. 2) Merced Station analysis, and 
3) East-West Wyes data needs. 

The Corps has additional concerns with carrying forward the portion of the BNSF alignment between the 
divergence southeast of Merced and the convergence to the Wyes east of Chowchiila. Based on the 
delineation data submitted in the February 20n, Merced to Fresno Wetlands Delineation Report, this 
alignment contains the majority of wetlands and vernal pools within the Merced to Fresno section. We found 
that this single portion contains approximately 82% (19.5 acres) of vernal pools and 51% (21.8 acres) of 
seasonal wetlands delineated for the entire section. In comparison, the UPRR alignment for the same northern 
portion contains approximately 13% (3.1 acres) of vernal pools and 1% (0.5 acres) of seasonal wetlands 
delineated for the entire section. This portion of the BNSF alignment also bisects approximately 4.5 miles of 
vernal pool critical habitat while no other alignment in this section passes through critical habitat. The 
Alignment also passes through approximately 38 acres of the Great Valley Conservation Bank, a USFWS 
approved bank held under a conservation easement to be preserved in perpetuity. Although it appears that the 
associated infrastructure impacts were included in the delineation, if unanticipated changes occur, this section 
would likely incur greater impacts than similar changes made on other alignments. We are concerned that this 
alternative, if selected, would have significant impacts to aquatic resources and endangered species when 
compared to the UPRR alternative. 

The Kojima Development HMF site has similar concerns and Is the only HMF alternative that contains 
delineated wetlands, approximately 0.89 acre of vernal pools. 


We thank you very much for the work put into preparing these reports. We are currently working to provide 
concurrence with the other alignments and will work with EPA to respond to the data requested in their 
previous email. 


Thank you, 
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Zachary M. Simmons 

S'ologisi ; Senior Reguialofy PrOjec! Manager 

U.S. Army Corps ol Engineers. Sacramento District. Regulatory Diviswi 



Please let me know about your experience by filling out our Customer Survey: 

httD://Der2.nwo.usace.armv.mil/survev.html 

For more information regarding our program, please visit our we&srte at: 
hnDy/-Mww.sDfi.iJS3ce.armv.mit’'reaulalorv/ 


NOTICE; Thi.s communication and any attachmenis ("this mes.sage”') may contain coiindeniiai information for 
ihc soic use of the intended recipient(.s). Any unauthorized use. disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dis-seminatron or distribution of, or reliance on ihi.s message i.s strictly prohibited. It you have received this 
tnessage in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 
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Van Noslrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Cc: 


Subiect: 

Attachments: 


Porter, Bryan [cwa— ' nn'iTnui rri] 

Tuesday. May 1 7, 201 1 2;58 PM 

blonn.jennifene^o^isai^; Mahriavi m' |i 11^11111 • 

7arhatY M 

Karin.Liiienbecker^MiltwwiMi; Jodi.Ketelsen€S|^S!^S8mt 
jabercrombie^8®SlB®i^^ Vatenstein, David (FRA); OuMond, Melissa (FRA); Danae 
Aitchison; }ames.andrew@aBE^a®^®» Koby, Ann; Porter. Bryan 
MF Checkpoint B Supplemental Data Requested 

Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B •• Update; FW; Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B Comments; 
MF SuppData for 404 Alternatives AnaIysis_PrelimDraft_1 105l7.pdf 


Categories: 


Red Category 


Jen, Sarvy and Zach ~ attached is a response to the supplemental information £PA requested verbally on May 6 and then 
again in writing on May 10 (see attached email) for the MF Checkpoint 8 package. We also received a request for 
information from the Corps dated May 11 (also, see attached email). 

While the Authority and the regional team were able to respond to many of your requests, we are still compiling 
information on agricultural and water impacts associated with the UPRR, Hybrid and Western Madera alternatives. This 
information will be sent to you via separate email later on this week. With regard to the wye alternatives, the Authority 
and FRA would like to convene a conference call with you so we can discuss the planning and engineering assumptions 
now being utilized by the Merced to Fresno and San Jose to Merced regional teams. Please let us know your availability 
for a call the week of May 23. Many thanks. 

Bryan 

Bryan K. Porter, AlCP 
Environmental Planning Manager 
Parsons Brinckerhoff 



CONFIDENTIALITY NOTICE: This communication with its contents may contain confidential and/or legally privileged 
information. It is solely for the use of the intended reciptent{s). Unauthorized interception, review, use or disclosure is 
prohibited and may violate applicable laws including the Electronic Communications Privacy Act. If you are not the 
intended recipient, please contact the sender and destroy all copies of the communication. 


NOTICE; This communication and any attachment.s ("this me.ss.ige'') may contain confidential information for 
the sole use of the intended recipient(s). Any unauthorized u.se, disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of. or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received this 
message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the .sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMEFfTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B 


SuppSemental Data for the 404 Alternatives 
Analysis - Response to EPA Request 

On May 10, 201 1, the EPA provided a request for additional data and clarification, mostly with respect to 
the Western Madera Alternative (A3), This document responds to the request, addressing the items listed 
below: 


Item #1; Information on Farmland Impacts 

Item #2: Roadway Closures Associated with the Western Madera Altemadve (A3) 

Item #3: Acres Affected by Size of Farm Property along the Western Madera Alternative (A3) 

Item #4: Clarification of Data in Attachment 3 of the Summary Report (Aquatic and Waters of the 
US Potentially Affected by Merced to Fresno Alternatives Considered Technical Memorandum) 

Item #5: Additional Items (Stations, North-South Alignments, Wyes) 


Item #1: Information on Farmland Impacts 

Table 1 compares the impacts on Important Farmland along the north-south alignments only (i.e., the 
wyes are not included). The data shows that potenBal Important Farmland impacts would be least along 
the UPRR/SR 99 Alternative {A2) and greatest along the Hybrid and Western Madera (A3) altemaHves. 
Impacts to Prime Farmland— the category with the highest value— are anticipated to be greater along the 
Western Madera Alternative (A3). 

Important Farmland Impacts are determined by overall length of the altemafive (the BNSF [Al] and 
Hybrid alternatives are the longest), as well as by the quality of farmland along each alignment. The 
alternatives could result in loss of Important Farmland regardless of proximity to exisBng transportation 
corridors, although there is a higher presence of urban and built-up land, and thus less Important 
Farmland, near existing corridors. The advantage of locating the high-speed train (HST) tracks in 
proximity to exisBng comdors, essentially widening those conidors, is that the resulting impacts to 
farmland would be along the edge of the field or farm and would not bisect it, thus reducing the acreage 
of impact and the burden on farming operations from severed parcels (see Figure 1). The north-south 
alignments would minimize the occurrence of severance by following the existing UPRR/SR 99 or BNSF 
corridors. 


Deviation from the existing corridors is necessary for the project to connect to the San Francisco Bay 
Area. This deviation would occur at one of the wye design options; all alternatives have to make this 
connection. The UPRR/SR 99 (A2) and BNSF (Al) alternatives would make these connections directly 
from existing corridors along either the Ave 24 Wye or the Ave 21 Wye. While the impacts from the 
Hybrid Alternative appear to be as high as those of other alternatives, it eliminates the alignment through 
Chowchilla by taking advantage of the Ave 24 Wye alignment, resulting in the shortest alternative 
(73 miles including the wye) compared to other alternatives (81 to 95 miles including the wyes) and 
reducing impacts on the urban areas of Chowchilla. Where the altemaHves deviate from existing 
corridors, such as along the wye connections and the Western Madera Alternative (A3), parcel severance 
would occur that is highly disruptive to the agricultural community. This is demonstrated in Table 2 of the 
Checkpoint B Summary Report, which shows the number and acreage of severed parcels by alternative 
for the north-south alignment. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECnON CHECKPOINT B 


Table 1 

Important Farmland Potentially Affected by Each HST Alternative 




- Ar/:;V‘ fv-iA 

HST Alternative ; 

n 'Farmland of- 

• ^Pnrne ... Statewide'.*-;! j-jL_Unigue|^ 

AFarmland^^ , .Importance . , Farnilancl f 
T;(a€res) ' (acris)'^ ‘ ■ " .(acres)^»„ 

' ‘^Farmland of. 
Local 

iVijImportance*'''' 
,, (acres)*’ ‘ 


Impact from Right-of-Way 

Ai - BNSF Alternative (M 
mites) 

112 to HI 

1 48 to 50 

1 138 to 157 

f 

39 to 70 

337 to 426 1 

1 .A2 ' UPRR/SR 99 

1 Alternative (60 miles) 

37 

37 

S3 

92 

279 



Hybrid Alternadve (73 
miles, including the wye) 

110 

149 

215 

63 

537 

A3 - Western Madera 
Alternative (46 miles) 

214 

140 

104 

53 

512 

A4 - CrossoN^r Alternative 
(63 miles) 

105 

69 

151 

84 

410 

Impact from Right-of-Way Plus 250-Foot Buffer 

Al - BNSF Alternative 

930 to 
1,357 

587 to 755 

1,508 to 
1,768 

333 to 524 

3,359 to 4,405 

A2 - UPRR/SR 99 

Alternative 

761 

947 

lllllly 

272 

2,810 

Hybrid Alternative 

663 

965 

mQiii 

332 

3,172 

A3 - Western Madera 
Alternative 

1,381 

1,321 

741 

305 

3,748 

A4 - Crossover Alternative 

1,154 

747 

1,194 

479 

3,574 

Source: Merced, Madera and Fresno County Farmland Mapping and Monitoring Program (FMMP) (2009). 


Data Source Notation: 

While the U.S. Environmental ProtecUon Agency (EPA) requested farmland data as used by the Natural 

Resources Conservabon Service (NRCS) under the Department of Agriculture, the response relies on 

FMMP data for the following reasons: 

1. FMMP data has been used throughout the process and allows comparison with all other data 
generated to date. 

2. According to Bill Reed/NRCS (personal communication with Karin Ulienbecker/CH2M HILL, May U, 
2011), a GIS layer with farmland classificabons is not avaiiable. 

3. The land evaluabon and site assessment conducted for the Merced to Fresno Section reports data by 
corridor contained in a certain county so that using the data to calculate different alignments over the 
distance of the Merced to Fresno SecHon is not possible. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS 
MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION 


SUPPLEMEf^AL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 
CHECKPOINT B 



Parcel with No Project: 
Turning Area = 10% of land. 




Parcel with Project ~ Shaved: 
Turning Area = 11% of land. 


Parcel with Project - Severed: 
Turning Area = 16% of land. 


Figure 1 

Land Required for Turning 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B 

Item #2: Roadway Closures Associated with the Western 
Madera Alternative {A3) 

Table 2 provides an overview of how the conceptual alternatives would interact with other transportation 
corridors. It was assumed that HST would cross over state routes, but in some cases, extending an 
existing state route interchange or overcrossing was considered to be more prudent. Due to the number 
and nature of local roadways, many smaller roadways are suggested to be dosed, but, for this 
evaluation, a standard consistent with California Department of Transportation (Caltrans) policy was 
applied, maintaining access every 2 miles with a roadway overcrossing the HST. The Western Madera 
Alternative (A3) would have the most local and county road closures because it wouid diagonally traverse 
the agricultural grid. In addition, the Western Madera Alternative {A3) wouid also require the highest 
number new overcrossings, nearly double any other alternative. Overcrossings do not easily facilitate the 
need of agricultural operations to move large equipment from one side of the railroad barrier to the other 
side. An overcrossing may minimize the barrier, but farmers may still need to duplicate machinery, 
regrade their fields, and change irrigation systems in order to continue operations efficiently. Therefore, 
while crossings and overcrossings do provide access, (hey are considered impacts on the agricultural 
community. 


Table 2 

Crossing by Alternative 



Engineering Design Elements 


state Roads and Railroad Crossings 

SR 99“ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

SR 152/ SR 233“ 

0/1 



0 


UPRR 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

BNSF 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Number of Countv/Local Road Closures/Modifications j 

Closures 

24 

22 

39 

26 

22 

Extension of overcrossings 

1 

U 

3 

3 

3 

New Overcrossings 

21 

7 

38 

19 

22 

New Undercrossings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* Ail alternatives also aoss ever SR 148/145. 






"Only the Ave 24 Wye would cro^ over SR 233 and SR 152 (or Alternatives A i and A2, whereas the A3 and Hybrid alternative 
north-south alignmeit would cross over SR 152 or SR 233. 
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CAUR3RN1A HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT 8 


Item #3: Acres Affected by Size of Farm Property along the 
Western Madera Alternative (A3) 

EPA requested Information regarding relative impacts on small, mid-sized, and large farms to determine 
socioeconomic effects. However, such information cannot be readily developed because of data 
limitations, as listed below: 

1. Data collected is limited to parcels that would be affected by the alternatives. It does not reveal 
whether adjacent or nonconbguous parcels held under the same ownership would change the 
category of an affected land holding to large, medium, or small. 

2. There are numerous properties that do not have named ownership, according to county assessor 
data. 

}. Not all land holdings are necessarily farms; they may contain residences or other uses— such as 
railroad-owned lands or preservation lands. The owner name does not necessarily allow conclusion 
about land use. 

A. The percentage of total lands for one property owner affected can be misleading. As shown below, 
1.04 acres represents 31% of the total land area for one property owner, whereas 11.84 acres of 
impact only represents 1.6% of another property owner (this Is a true situation, but the name has 
been changed). Furthermore, the three properties identified below could be considered to belong to 
the same owner. 



K ;V;lmpacted)irea '. . 

1 ','Percenlt of.Total.L'and'O'wned v| 

Property Owner A 

1.04 acres 

31.0% 

Property Owner 8 

6.87 aaes 

4.3% 

Property Owner C 

11.84 acres 

1.6% 


5. The EPA did not provide parameters for classifying small, mid-sized, and large farm operations. 

6. The percentage does not explain the relative impact on the agricultural community, because there 
are other impacts associated with property acquisition on the agricultural community. There is a 
possibility that the acquisition would sever the land, thereby creating other hardships on the entire 
farm, including rebuilding the irrigation system, need for additional equipment, inefficient shape of 
land, or ineffective farming. In addition, the cumulative impact of a new transportation corridor could 
lead to further reduction of farmable lands since a farm typically requires a perimeter roadway for 
farm equipment and utilities commonly follow transportation corridors, resulting in less useable 
property along the edge of the farm. Therefore, the total area of reduction on a farm may be more 
than the permanent acquisition area for the project. 

Conclusions drawn about socioeconomic impacts on farm operations of different sizes based on vague or 
inconclusive data would be misleading and potentially erroneous and controversial. Nevertheless, the 
concerns about impacts on farmlands have long been recognized by the Authority. To address concerns 
regarding severance of farmland [and concerns about other environmental effects, such as on natural 
resources), the Authority has included as part of the project's Purpose and Need, and as concurred with 
by the EPA and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USAGE) (on January 20, 2011. and February 2, 2011, 
respectively) an objective “to follow existing transportation corridors to the extent possible." 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT 8 


Item #4: Clarification of Data in Attachment 3 of the 
Summary Report (Aquatic and Waters of the US Potentially 
Affected by Merced to Fresno Alternatives Considered 
Technical Memorandum) 

Comments from EPA questioned potential inconsistencies in the wetland acreages presented in Tables 1 
and 2 of Attachment 3 to the Summary Report, particularly, for the KoJIma Development Heavy 
Maintenance Facility (HMF) site. For the Kojima Development HMF, Table 1 indicates that there are 0.51 
acre of wetlands in the wetland study area (WSA), and Table 2 indicates 0.75 aae for the— presumably 
smaller— construction footprint. However, as mentioned in footnote c of Table 2, the GIS calculations are 
set up to "favor" the HST track over the HMF sites, which may or may not be built at any particular 
location. Figure 2 explains how the calculations are set up. 

Item #5: Additional Items (Stations, North/South 
Alignments, Wyes) 

Stations 

As desaibed in the Checkpoint B package, three station sites in Merced were considered as part of the 
range of alternatives. From the analysis presented in the AA Report and described in Checkjxtint B, the 
Downtown Merced Station best satisfies purpose and need and provides the best access to SR 99 and the 
public transit system, and has the fewest residential impacts. 

Existing muld-modal stations like Diridon Station in San Jose and Union Station in Los Angeles represent 
major transportation hubs that bring together local, regional, and interregional transportation services. 

To promote connectivity to the larger transportation system, the Authority has always assumed that the 
high-speed train (HST) would serve these exisdng stations. In other areas that lack an existing 
transportation hub, the regional teams are working with local communities to identify one or more 
potential station sites. Again, these station sites are to be described and evaluated in the AA Report, in 
Checkpoint 8, and the EIR/EIS, 

With regard to your question regarding the ‘104(b)(1) analysis. Checkpoint 8 Includes ihis evaluation and 
has been prepared as a stand-alone document. Checkpoint B is also referred to in the text as part of 
Chapter 2, Alternatives, of the Merced to Fresno Section EIR/EIS. 

North/Soutti Alignments 

The Merced to Fresno team is compiling information on agricultural and water impacts for the portion of 
the UPRR, Hybrid and Western Madera alternatives from the point where all three alternatives share the 
UPRR alignment northwest of Chowchilla to the point where they reconnect to the UPRR northwest of 
Fresno, The team will provide you this information to you the week of May 16, 

Wyes 

As described In the Preliminary Alternatives Analysis (AA) and Supplemental AA Reports previously 
provided, the Authority evaluated several different wye configurations to establish a connection from the 
San Francisco Bay Area via the Pacheco Pass to the UPRR or BNSF alternatives between Merced and 
Fresno. As a result of this earlier work, two wye options are presently being carried into the EIR/EIS, one 
providing a connection utilizing Ave 21, the other using Ave 24. 

To better clarify the wye alternatives being evaluated as part of the San Jose to Merced and Merced to 
Fresno sections, the Authority would propose to host a conference call with EPA and the Corps to discuss 
the issue the week of May 23. We agree with your comment about the need to evaluate the wyes and 
their relationship with the two HST sections holistically. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/BS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B 


/ 



8 was counted as part of the 
mainitne because the HMF 
might not be built at die Kojima 
site. This avoids double counting 
of wetlands in the WSA 


The difference in acreage between 
the wetlands in 8 and D is 0.24 acre. 

The wetlands area in 8 is greater 
Bian the area in D. 


Figure 2 

Wetland Aaeage Calculations at 
Kojima Development HMF Site, 
for Tables 1 and 2 of 
Summary Report Attachment 3 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 

From: Simmons, Zachary M SPK 

Sent: Wednesday. May 1 1 , 201 1 6:36 PM 

To: Porter. Bryan 

Cc: Jennifer Blonn; Mahdavi.Sarvj^lB^HiipMiiFManiccia, Paul M SPK 

Subject: FW: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B Comments 


Bryan, 

Thank you for submitting the April 201 1 Checkpoint B Summary Report. We have reviewed the information 
and coordinated with EPA on our comments. EPA prodded a detailed list of comments yesterday via email 
addressing the following concerns; 1) Western Madera Alignment data needs, 2) Merced Station analysis, and 
3) East-West Wyes data needs. 

The Corps has additional concerns with carrying forward the portion of the BNSF alignment between the 
divergence southeast of Merced and the convergence to the Wyes east of Chowchilla. Based on the 
delineation data submitted in the February 2011, Merced to Fresno Wetlands Delineation Report, this 
alignment contains the majority of wetlands and vernal pools within the Merced to Fresno section. We found 
that this single portion contains approximately 82% (19.5 acres) of vernal pools and 51% (21.8 acr^s} of 
seasonal wetlands delineated for the entire section. In comparison, the UPRR alignment for the same northern 
portion contains approximately 13% (3.1 acres) of vernal pools and 1% (0.5 acres) of seasonal wetlands 
delineated for the entire section. This portion of the BNSF alignment also bisects approximately 4.5 miles of 
vernal pool critical habitat while no other alignment in this section passes through critical habitat. The 
Alignment also passes through approximately 38 acres of the Great Valley Conservation Bank, a USFWS 
approved bank held under a conservation easement to be preserved in peipetuity. Although It appears that the 
associated infrastructure impacts were Included in the delineation, if unanticipated changes occur, this section 
would likely incur greater Impacts than similar changes made on other alignments. We are concerned that this 
alternative, if selected, would have significant impacts to aquatic resources and endangered species when 
compared to the UPRR alternative. 

The Kojima Development HMF site has similar concerns and is the only HMF alternative that contains 
delineated wetlands, approximately 0.89 acre of vernal pools. 


We thank you very much for the work put into preparing these reports. We are currently working to provide 
concurrence with the other alignments and wll work with EPA to respond to the data requested in their 
previous email. 

Thank you, 

Zachary M. Simmons 

BioloQfS! / Senior Regulatory Project Manager 

U.S. Army Corps of En^Deers, Sacrsmento District. Regulatory Oivi^on 
6 I 5 O Capitol Mall Suite 
Sr'cranienfo. CA 95^tM 



Please let me know about your experience by filling out our Customer Survey: 

httD://Def2.nwD.usace.armv.mi^survev.hlml 


For more information regs^ng a»r program, t^ease visit our website at; 
httoy/www.sDk.usace.armv.mil/reaulatorv/ 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 

From: BfonnJennifer#«pMiniiMpai 9 aMi 

Sent: Tuesday. May 1 0, 201 1 9:23 PM 

To: Ijimenez^taMHp*; Porter, Br^ 

Cc: paul.m.rnariiccia«HMHOTi«iii«|HMi|Zachary.M.SiiTmoris9MHHBHHpB^ V alenste in, David 

(FRA); DuMond, Meiissa (FRA); dteavitt^ii«««iiip«l Dunning.Conne}l#i pWMWMpwpM>: 
Goldmann.Eiizabeth#QpiMfllipaiiV^; Mahdavi.Sarv^AHpSflBHpMpK^; 

Brush Jason 

Subject: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B ~ Update 


Categories: Red Category 


Hi Lupe and Bryan, 

Thank you again for Friday's cat). ! am providing a brief summary of our call befow to ensure that wete on the same page. 
i'm also including an update on where ERA is in the Checkpoint B process for Merced to Fresno. Please let Sarvy or me 
know if you have questions. This project ts very important to EPA, and we fully understand fhe need for ERA to provide 
meaningful feedback as quickly as we are able. 

Summary of Friday's Call 

in order for us to provide agreement with a range of alternatives at this point, we must have adequate supporting data. 
After reviewing the 4/25 Merced to Fresno packet, we found that informatkm on the breakdown of farmlands -• which we 
had requested via phone and in writing - was not included in the submittal. As such, we request; 

• A breakdown of agricultural lands by type for all alignments. Include the following types: prime, statewide 

importance, local importance, unique importance (as defined by USDA NRCS). We would appreciate receiving 
data in two summary tables, one for acres within the ROW and a second for acres within the ROW + 250 ft buffer. 


In addition, as we discussed, it is our understanding that the Western Madera alternative's path outside of an existing 
transportation corridor would cut off smaller roads in areas where under/over passes are unlikely to be built, creating a 
barrier effect. In addition, it is our understanding that fanners in the area would experience comparatively greater hardship 
from the loss of farmland. While the Summary Report briefly discusses these issues. EPA has not been provided with 
sufficient data to make decisions on the basis of these arguments. CHSRA's reasoning for removing the alternative would 
therefore be strengthened with the addition of the following; 

• In order to clarify logistical issues that would be created, please specify the number and type of roads that would 
be disrupted by the Western Madera alignment (county road, local access road, highway, other). 

• In order to clarify the socioeconomic impacts that would result, we request information on ownership of farmlands. 
To better explain why we are asking for this information -- If a corporation owns 1 00 acres and 5 acres are taken 
the socioeconomic impacts are far different tf)an if a farmer owns 1 0 acres and 5 acres are taken. We sug^st 
providing data to give a breakdown of impacts to (a) smaller family farms, (b) medium-scale farms, and (c) large- 
scale operations. 

We also discussed whether the 404(b)(1) analysis would be incorporated into the EIS or be a stand alone document. I 
believe Bryan is going to follow up with Sarvy. 

Finally, we discussed ERA’S concerns over potential inaccuracies in data. As an example, I shared concerns we have with 
Table 1 and Table 2 from Summary Report Attachment 3 (table with eliminated alternatives highlighted in yellow). Some 
impacts are reported to be smaller in the footprint +250 ft buffer (Table 1) than they are in just the footprint with no buffer 
(Table 2). in addition, as we discussed, it is our understanding that the Corps visited the Merced to Fresno alternatives 
and identified aquatic resources that were not included in the JD. 

I believe Bryan indicated that the infonnation we requested will most likely be available early this week. We look forward 
to reviewing it and moving through Checkpoint B. 


1 
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Heads-Up on Checkpoint B Process 

Stations 

While we recognize the strengths of the downtown Merced statkKi option, based on the information received to date we 
do not plan to aoree/disaoree on the range of station potions to be carried into the EIS under NEPA at this time, if CHSRA 
should choose to only carry one alternative into the EIS. we ask that a more robust analysis of impacts be included in the 
"considered but eliminated* section in order to clearly dem(»istrate why others were eliminated. In addition to what was 
included in the Checkpoint B package, we would expect to see comparative impacts to EJ. air quality, noise and 
residential and commercial displacements, and other relevant criteria from CHSRA's standard criteria list. 

As noted above, Bryan is going to get back to EPA on whether the 404(b)(1) analysis will be incorporated into the EIS or 
be a stand alone document. For purposes of the 404fb)f1) analysis, EPA‘s Wetlands office and the Corps expect to see at 
least two station options carried forward. Thus, if CHSRA plans to include the 404(b)(1) analysis as pari of the EIS rather 
than a stand alone document, then the EIS should carry forward at least two statlcms, 

North/South Alignments 

As noted above, on May 6 EPA repeated our request for information on impacts to farmlands. This information will inform 
our decision on the elimination of the Western Madera Alternative. It is our understanding that Zach Simmons has since 
requested information from CHSRA on agricultural and water impacts for a portion of the UPBR, Hybrid, and Western 
Madera alternatives. This portion would cover the distance from the point where all three alternatives share the UPRR 
alignment northwest of Chowchilla to the point where they reconnect to the UPRR alignment nortowest of Fresno. We 
would appreciate receiving an electronic copy of this infomiation as well. 

Wyes 

Although we requested information through a March 14. 201 1 memo, we have not received comparative environmental 
data for wye alternatives. We do not want decisions to be made now that would prematurely eliminate alternatives in the 
San Jose to Merced section. Based on information received to date, we do not plan to aoree/disaoree to the range of 
alternatives for wves at this time . We will agree/disagree to the range of alternatives for wyes after envircmmental 
informatics has been provided. Information should allow for comparison between wyes from the point where all wyes 
share an alignment (western boundary) to the point where they would reach the Merced to Fresno north/south alignments 
(eastern boundary). We understand that the wyes and the Merced to Fresno north/south alternatives need to be viewed 
holistically. However, we cannot agree to the elimination of wyes prior to knowing what the comparative environmental 
impacts are. 

It had been our understanding that decisions regarding the range of alternatives for wyes would be provided with the San 
Jose to Merced Checkpoint B package, and we would therefore agree/disagree to the range of alternatives for wyes as 
part of the San Jose to Merced Checkpoint B process. If the Merced to Fresno EIS would make any decisions regarding 
wye connections, we would expect full environmental data to be provided (from the point where wyes all share an 
alignment to the point where they would reach the Merced to Fresno north/south alignments). Data could be included in 
Ihe “considered but eliminated' section, or all proposed wyes could be carried through the EIS. 


Next Steps 

We greatly appreciate changes CHSRA has made to the Checkpoint B package to address our concerns. Many issues we 
had with the initial draft have been resolved, and we now have the supporting data we need for agreeing to carry 
forward/eliminate a subset of the proposed alignments. We look forward to reviewing the additional information that 
CHSRA has agreed to provide and then submitting our Checkpoint B response letter. 

Thank you! 

Best, 

Jen Btonn 

High-Speed Rail, NEPA Lead 
Environmental Review Office 
U.S. EPA Region 9 
75 Hawthorne Street 
San Francisco, CA 94105 (CED-2) 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Cc: 


Subject: 

Attachments: 


Porter, Brya 
Wednesday, May 18, 2011 7:10 PM 
blonn.jenn!fer#iiN|MP9iii^ Mahdavi.Sarvy^MifMM 
Zachafy.M.Simrnctfis#w aaeWW Wsp»w# 

Karin. Lj!ienbecker#iMMMIfe: Jodi.Keteisen^ 
jabercrombiei 


V^ensteffi, David (FRA); DuMond, Meiissa (FRA); Danae 
Aitchison; james.andrew^MlMii^aaf Kc^y, Ann; Karin. UiienbeckerfMMkHanp 
RE: MF Checkpoint B Suj^Jtemental Data Requested 
MF SuppData for 404 Alternatives Analysls_PrefimDraft_1 1051S.pdf 


Categories: 


Red Category 


Jen, Sarvy and Zach - attached is an updated version of the information we submitted yesterday. For reference, the 
document header has today's date. This new version contains the data you requested on the north/south aiignments 
for the UPPR. Hybrid and Western Madera alternatives from their common potnt north of (fhowchilla to The San loaquin 
River 


Bryan 


From: Porter, Bryan 

Sent; Tuesday, May 17, 2011 11:58 AM 

To: Jennifer Bionn (kimflMiiilMB 


m 


); Mahdavi.Safwai 


Zachary Simmons 


Aitchison; dames Andrew m 


Subject: MF Checlspolnt B Supplemental Data Requested 


Koby, Ann; Porter, Bryan 


Jeff Abercrombie 
1^; melissa.dumondW—I lK Danae 


Jen, Sarvy and Zach - attached is a response to the supplemental information £PA requested verbally on May 6 and then 
again in writing on May 10 (see attached email) for the MF Checkpoint B package. We also received a request for 
information from the Corps dated May 11 (also, see attached email). 


While the Authority and the regional team were able to respond to many of your requests, we are still compiling 
information on agricultural and water impacts associated with the UPRR, Hybrid and Western Madera alternatives. This 
information will be sent to you via separate email later on this week. With regard to the wye alternatives, the Authority 
and FRA would like to convene a conference call with you so we can discuss the planning and engineering assumptions 
now being utilized by the Merced to Fresno and San Jose to Merced regional teams. Please let us know your avallabiHty 
for a call the week of May 23. Many thanks. 

Bryan 


Bryan K. Porter, AlCP 
Environmental Planning Manager 
Parsons Brinckerhoff 

mmmmmmiomce) 

CONFIDENTIALITY NOTICE: This communication with its contents may contain confidential and/or legally privileged 
information. It is solely for the use of the intended recipient(s). Unauthorized interception, review, use or disclosure is 
prohibited and may violate applicable laws including the Electronic Ccwnmunications Privacy Act. If you are not the 
intended recipient, please contact the sender and destroy all copies of the communication. 
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NOTICE: This communication and any attachments ("this message”) may contain confidential information for 
the sole use of the intended recipient(s). Any unauthorized use, disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of, or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received this 
message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIRJEIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 

Supplemental Data for the 404 Alternatives 
Analysis -■ Response to EPA Request 

On May 10, 2011, the EPA provided a request for additional data and dartflcation, mostly with respect to 
the Western Madera Alternative (A3). This document responds to the request, addressing the items listed 
below: 

. Item #1: Information on Farmland Impacts 

• Item #2: Roadway Closures Associated with the Western Madera Alternative (A3) 

. Item #3: Acres Affected by Size of Farm Property along the Western Madera Alternative (A3) 

. Item #4: Ciaiification of Data in Attachment 3 of the Summary Report (Aquatic and Waters of the 
US Potentially Affected by Merced to Fresno Alternatives Considered Technical Memorandum) 

• Item #5: Additionai Items (Stations, North-South Alignments, Wyes) 

Item #1; Information on Farmland Impacts 

Table 1 compares the impacts on Important Farmland along the north-south alignments only (i.e., the 
wyes are not included). The data shows that potential Important Farmland impacts would be least along 
the UPRR/SR 99 Alternative (A2) and greatest along the Hybrid and Western Madera (A3) alternatives. 
Impacts to Prime Farmland— the category with the highest value— are anticipated to be greater along the 
Western Madera Alternative (A3). 

Important Farmland impacts are determined by overall length of the altemaBve (the BNSF [Al] and 
Hybrid alternatives are the longest), as well as by the quality of familand along each alignment. The 
alternatives could result in loss of Important Farmland regardless of proximity to existing transportation 
corridors, although there is a higher presence of urban and built-up land, and thus less Important 
Farmland, near existing corridors. The advantage of locaBng the high-speed train (HST) tracks In 
proximity to existing corridors, essentially widening those corridors, is that the resuldng impacts to 
farmland would be along the edge of the field or farm and would not bisect it, thus reducing the acreage 
of impact and the burden on farming operations from severed parcels (see Figure 1). The north-south 
alignments would minimize the occurrence of severance by following the existing UPRR/SR 99 or BNSF 
corridors. 

Deviation from the existing corridors is necessary for the project to connect to the San Francisco Bay 
Area. This deviation would occur at one of the wye design options; all alternatives have to make this 
connection. The UPRR/SR 99 (A2) and BNSF (Al) alternatives would make these connections directly 
from existing corridors along either the Ave 24 Wye or the Ave 21 Wye. While the impacts from the 
Hybrid Alternative appear to be as high as those of other alternatives, it eliminates the alignment through 
Chowchilla by taking advantage of the Ave 24 Wye alignment, resulting in the shortest alternative 
(73 miles including the wye) compared to other alternatives (81 to 95 miles including the wyes) and 
reducing impacts on the urban areas of Chowchilla. Where the alternatives deviate from existing 
corridors, such as along the wye connections and the Western Madera Alternative (A3), parcel severance 
would occur that is highly disruptive to the agricultural community. This is demonstrated in Table 2 of the 
Checkpoint B Sumnnary Report, which shows the number and acreage of severed parcels by alternative 
for the north-south alignment. 


CAUFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT HR/EIS 
MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 
CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 


Table 1 

Important Farmland Potentially Affected by Each HST AitemaUve 



1 Important Farmland 

Hsr Alternative ! 

Prime 
Farmland 
(acres) j 

: Farmtand of ^ 
Sl^tewide | 
XmpcMtance 

1 C^cres) 

Unique : 
Farmland j 
(acres) ! 

Farmland of 
Local 

Importance : 
(acres) I 

Total 

(awes) 


Impact from Right-of-Way 


A1 - BNSF Alternative (64 
miles) 

112 to 141 

48 to 58 

138 to 157 

39 to 70 

337 to 426 

; A2 ' UPRR/SR 99 
! Alternative (60 mites) 

37 

87 

63 

42 

279 

Hybrid Alternative (73 
miles, including the wye) 

110 

149 

215 

63 

53? 

A3 - Western Madera 
Alternative (46 miles) 

214 

140 

104 

53 

512 

A4 - Crossover Alternative 
(63 mites) 

105 

69 

151 

84 

410 


Impact from Right-of-Way Plus 250-Foot Buffer 


Al - BNSF Alternative 

930 to 

1 1,357 

587 to 755 

1,508 to 
1,768 

333 to 524 

3,359 to 4,405 

A2 - UPRR/SR 99 

Alternative 

761 

947 

830 

272 

2,810 

H^rld Alternative 

663 

965 

1 1,212 

332 

3,172 

A3 - Western Madera 
Alternative 

1,381 

1,321 

741 

305 

3,748 

A4 - Crossover Alternative 

1,154 

747 

1,194 

479 

3,574 

Sour«: Merced, Madera and Fresno County Farmland Mapping and Monitoring Program (FMMP) (2009). 


While the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) requested farmland data as used by the Natural 

Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) under the Department of Agriculture, the response relies on 

FMMP data for the following reasons; 

1. FMMP data has been used throughout the process and allows comparison with all other data 
generated to date. 

2. According to Bill Reed/NRCS (personal communication with Karin Lilienbecl<er/CH2M HILL, May 11, 
2011), a CIS layer with farmland classifications is not available. 

3. The land evaluation and site assessment conducted for the Merced to Fresno Section reports data by 
corridor contained in a certain county so that using the data to calculate different alignments over the 
distance of the Merced to Fresno Section is not possible. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/BS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION ^ CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 

Item #2: Roadway Closures Associated with the Western 
Madera Alternative (A3) 

Table 2 provides an overview of how the conceptual alternatives would interact with other transportation 
corridors. It was assumed that HST would cross over state routes, but in some cases, extending an 
existing state route interchange or overaossing was considered to be more prudent. Due to the number 
and nature of local roadways, many smaller roadways are suggested to be closed, but, for this 
evaluabon, a standard consistent with California Department of Transportation (Caltrans) policy was 
applied, maintaining access every 2 miles with a roadway overaossing the HST. The Western Madera 
Aitemabve (A3) would have the most local and county road closures because It would diagonally traverse 
the agricultural grid. In addition, the Western Madera Altemab've (A3) would also require the highest 
number new overcrossings, nearly double any other alternative. Overcrossings do not easily facilitate the 
need of agricultural operations to move large equipment from one side of the railroad barrier to the other 
side. An overcrossing may minimize the barrier, but farmers may stilt need to duplicate machinery, 
regrade their fields, and change Irrigation systems in order to continue operations efficiently. Therefore, 
while crossings and overcrossings do provide access, they are considered impacts on the agricultural 
community. 


Table 2 

Crossing by Altemattve 


1 1 BNSF 

j UPRR/ 

I SR 99 

Western 

Madera 

I 

Crossover 


[ A1 

j A2 

j A3 

A4 

Hybrid 

Bigtneering CMgn Elements 


State Roads and Railroad Crossings 

SR 99* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

SR 152/ SR 233“ 

0/1 



0 

0/1 

UPRR 

2 

3 

2 

2 

, 5 

BNSF 


0 

0 


0 


Cloaires 



39 



Extensfon of overcrossings 

1 

11 

3 

3 

3 

New Overcrossings 

21 

7 

38 

19 

22 

New Underaosslngs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* All alternative also ctoss over SR 148/145. 

® Only tfie Ave 24 Wye would ao» over SR 233 and SR 152 for Alternatives A1 and A2, whereas the A3 and Hybrid alternative 
nor^-south alignmerrt wmild cross ov« SR 152 or SR 233. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 

Item #3: Acres Affected by Size of Farm Property along the 
Western Madera Alternative (A3) 

EPA requested Information regarding relative impacts on small, mid-sized, and large farms to determine 
socioeconomic effects. However, such information cannot be readily developed because of data 
limitations, as listed below: 

1, Data collected is limited to parcels that would be affected by the altemabves. It does not reveal 
whether adjacent or noncontiguous parcels held under the same ownership would change the 
category of an affected land holding to large, medium, or small. 

2 . There are numerous properties that do not have named ownership, according to county assessor 
data. 

,1 Not ail land holdings are necessarily farms; they may contain residences or other uses— such as 
railroad-owned lands or preservation lands. The owner name does not necessarily allow conclusion 
about (and use. 

4. The percentage of total lands for one property owner affected can be misleading. As shown below, 
1.04 acres represents 31% of the total land area for one property owner, whereas 11.84 acres of 
impact only represents 1.6% of another property owner (this is a true situation, but the name has 
been changed). Furthermore, the three properties identified below could be considered to belong to 
the same owner. 


1 Name 

1 Impacted Area 

1 Percent: of Total tand Owned I 

Property Owner A 

1.04 acres 

31.0% 

Property Owner B 

6.87 acres 

4.3% 

Property Owner C 

11.84 acres 

1.6% 


5. The EPA did nOt provide parameters for classifying small, mid-sized, and large farm operabons. 

6. The percentage does not explain the relative impact on the agricultural community, because there 
are other impacts associated with property acquisibon on toe agricultural community. There is a 
possibility toat the acquisibon would sever toe land, thereby creabng other hardships on toe entire 
farm, including rebuilding toe irrigabon system, need for addibonal equipment, inefficient shape of 
land, or ineffecbve farming. In addibon, toe cumulabve impact of a new transportabon corridor could 
lead to further reducbon of faimabie lands since a farm typically requires a perimeter roadway for 
farm equipment and ublibes commonly follow transportabon corridors, resuibng in less useable 
property along toe edge of the farm. Therefore, toe total area of reducbon on a farm may be more 
than the perri«nent acquisibon area for toe project. 

Conclusions drawn about socioeconomic impacts on farm operabons of different sizes based on vague or 
inconclusive data would be misleading and potenbally erroneous and controversial. Nevertheless, toe 
concerns about impacts on farmlands have long been recognized by toe Authority, To address concerns 
regarding severance of farmland (and concerns about other environmental effecte, such as on natural 
resources), toe Authority has included as part of the project's Purpose and Need, and as concurred with 
by the EPA and toe U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USAGE) (on January 20, 2011, and February 2, 2011, 
respecbvely) an objecbve “to follow exisbng transportabon corridors to toe extent possible." 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EP 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 201 


Item #4: Clarification of Data in Attachment 3 of the 
Summary Report (Aquatic and Waters of the US Potentially 
Affected by Merced to Fresno Alternatives Considered 
Technical Memorandum) 

Comments from EPA questioned potential inconsistencies in the wetland acreages presented in Tables 1 
and 2 of Attachment 3 to the Summary Report, particularly, for the Kojima Development Heavy 
Maintenance Facility (HMF) site. For the Kojima Development HMF, Table 1 indicates that there are 0.51 
acre of wetlands in the wetland study area (WSA), and Table 2 indicates 0.75 aae for the— presumably 
smaller— construction footprint. However, as mentioned in footnote c of Table 2, the GIS calculations are 
set up to "favor" the HST track over the HMF sites, which may or may not be built at any particular 
location. Figure 2 explains how the calculations are set up. 

Item #5: Additional Items (Stations, North/South 
Alignments, Wyes) 

Stations 

As described in the Checkpoint B package, three station sites in Merced were considered as part of the 
range of alternatives. From the analysis presented in the AA Report and described in Checkpoint B, the 
Downtown Merced Station best satisfies purpose and need and provides the best access to SR 99 and the 
public transit system, and has the fewest residential impacts. 

Existing multi-modal stations like Diridon Station in San Jose and Union Station in Los Angeles represent 
major transportation hubs that bring together local, regional, and interregional transportation services. 

To promote connectivity to the larger transportation system, the Authority has always assumed that the 
high-speed train (HST) would serve these existing stations. In other areas that lack an existing 
transportation hub, the regional teams are working with local communities to identify one or more 
potential station sites. Again, these station sites are to be described and evaluated in the AA Report, In 
Checkpoint B, and the EIR/EIS. 

With regard to your quesHon regarding the 404(b)(1) analysis, Checkpoint B includes this evaluation and 
has been prepared as a stand-alone document. Checkpoint B is also referred to In the text as part of 
Chapter 2, Altemabves, of the Merced to Fresno Section EIR/EIS. 

North/South Alignments 

At your request, the Merced to Fresno team has compiled information on agricultural and water impacts 
for the portion of the UPRR, Hybrid and Western Madera alternatives from a common point where the 
alternatives diverge north of Chowchilla to the San Joaquin River. Therefore, none of the data include the 
BNSF alternative. 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT BR/EIS SUPPtEMEMTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 


Important Farmland (without buffer) 


HST Alternative 

Prime 

FarmlarKi 

Farmland 

of 

Statewide 

Importance 

Farmland 
of Local 
importance 

Unique 

Farmland 

UPRR Alternative 

54 to 60 

64 to 118 

8 to 12 

56 to 100 

Hybrid Alternative 

77 

131 

29 

213 

Western Madera Alternative 

164 

124 

3 

102 

Cross-over Alternative 

55 

53 

35 

149 


Note: Rounded to the neatest acre. 
FMMP, 2(X)9, 


Important Farmland (with 250 ft buffer) 


HSTAIternatiwe 

Prime 

Farmland 

Farmland 

of 

Statewide 

Importance 

Farmland 
of Local 
Importance 

Unique 

Farmland 

UPRR Alternative 

323 to 340 

404 to 602 


345 to 
528 

Hybrid Alternative 

377 

594 

141 

1,032 

Western Madera Alternative 

979 

734 

24 

613 

Cross-over Alternative 

354 

321 

200 

1,025 


Note; Rounded to the nearest acre, 
FMMP, 2009. 


Number of Water Crossings 


HST Altemative 

Stream 

Canal/Oitch 

Total 

UPRR/SR99 Alternative 

15 

11 

26 

Hybrid Alternative 

12 

23 

35 

Western Madera Alternative 

9 

31 

40 

Cross-over Alternative 

12 

11 

23 


Note: Data does not include the San Joaquin River itself. 
National Hydrography Dataset, 2010. 


Wyes 

As described in the Preliminary Alternatives Analysis (AA) and Supplemental AA Reports previously 
provided, the Authority evaluated several different wye configurations to establish a connection from the 
San Francisco Bay Area via the Pacheco Pass to the UPRR or BNSF alternatives between Merced and 
Fresno. As a result of this earlier work, two wye options are presently being carried into the EIR/EIS, one 
providing a connection utilizing Ave 21, the other using Ave 24. 

To better clarify the wye alternatives being evaluated as part of the San Jose to Merced and Merced to 
Fresno sections, the Authority would propose to host a conference call with EPA and the Corps to discuss 
the issue the week of May 23. We agree with your comment about the need to evaluate the wyes and 
their relationship with the two HST sections holistically. 



CAUFORNIA 0 % 

HEgh-Speed Rail Authority W SSST* 


Page 7 
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CAUFORNIA HIGH-SPEED TRAIN PROJECT EIR/EIS SUPPLEMENTAL DATA - RESPONSE TO EPA 

MERCED TO FRESNO SECTION CHECKPOINT B, REVISED MAY 18, 2011 


/ 







B was counted as part of the 
mainline because the MMF 
might not be built at the Kojlma 
site. This avoids double county 
of wetlands in the \/VSA. 



<7 



Wetlands Study Area (WSA) 

Mainline; A + 8 

Kqitna; C 0 (0.51 acre) 

Table 2 

Construction Footprint 
Mainline; A 

Kojima: C + B (0.75 acre) 

The difference in acreage between 
the wetlands in B and D is 0.24 acre. 

The wetlands area in B is greater 
than the area in O. 


Figure 2 

Wedand Acreage Calculations at 
Kojima Development HMF Site, 
for Tables 1 and 2 of 
Summary Report Attachment 3 



CAUFORNIA ^ 

High-Speed Roil Authority mII^ 


U-S. C^ssdment 

r»d»mi RaitroiKt 
Administration 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 


Cc: 

Subfect: 


Farid.NobariH 

Thursday. May 1 9, 201 1 9:37 PM 
Vaienstein, David (FRA); Kd 
Danae.AitchisorfMiiMMfa^ Kennerleyi 
Jodi.Kete!sen4HlMMi0iM; Porler€ 
jabercrombi^ 

Popoff@fMHMBHiK Rk^rd.Wenzefi 
RE: WYE connection 


; dleaviti 

: Karin. Lilienbeckei* 
Pi; DuMond, Melissa (FRA); 


Categories: 


Red Category 


On 2 of the questions you asked, let me offer the following: 

• The aiignment of the Merced-Fresno Wye is being further engineered and wifi be closer to the Fresno-SJ i.urve. 
The graphics was conceptual to highlight the extent of the independent/separate hybrid connection from 
Fresno- Sj curve. 

• Please note the quantities of the mileage are very rough graphically measured approximations. As engineering 
gets refined, these lengths will get adjusted. But to answer your question, the lengths approximate the yellow 
highlights in the figures. The intent was to measure lengths to common points (north and south common 
points) and on the west measure to Rd 8 as wyes have been defined that way in the analyses. So net increases 
will be captured. 

We will update the graphics and the tables as soon as engineering is further refined than the initial concept level. 

Thanks. 


Farid Nobari. P.E. 
CH2MHiLL 



From: david.vaiensteinftiiiwiprmailto 
Sent: Thursday, May 19, 2011 3:15 PM 

/RDD; Ketelsen, Jodi/SEA; Porter(Q)fiPWi*iiilPi* F melissa.dumoi^aiiiMMM iabercrombietaiwi— 

Subject: RE: WYE ojnnection 
A few comments: 

The issue at hand is not about finding an optima! hybrid alternative, it is to allow for hybrid north-south Alts, that don't 
constrain the east-west choice between Ave 24 and Ave 21. 


EC'Ave 24 Hybrid is not needed as there already is a hybrid alt for Ave 24. 
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EC-Ave 21 Hybrid is needed to aliow for selection of Ave 21 alignment instead of Ave 24. Need an answer by Monday if 
work can be done in the next month to incorporate this variant and what this would entail. Need to know if ai! property 
owners affected by this variant have been notified about process. 

Can parallel tracks for the Merced-Fresno connection hug the SJ-Fresno tracks until the reverse curve? 

Does length within wye area account for the total net change in track length of the system for Ave 24 vs. Ave 21? 

David 

Sent: ThurSiay, May 19, 

To: Dan Leavitt; Danae J. Aitchison; Kennerley, Gary; Karin Lilienbedcer; Jodi Ketelsen; Porter, Bryan; Vaienstein, David 

(FRA); DuMond, Melissa (FRA); JelT Abercrombie 

Cc: Popoff, John; Wenzel, Richard; Farid.Nobar i@<— —k Siu, Wai-on 

SubjcKi;: RE: WYE connectton 


«NewHybridConenction Techmemo 20110510_rev3.{xlf» 

Additional information for today's teleconference 

Original Appointment 

From: Koby, Ann 
Sent: None 

To: 'Dan Leavitt'; 'Danae J. Aitchison'; Kenneriey, Gary; ‘Karin Llllenbecker'; 'Jodi Ketelsen'; 'JabercrombleigCBBBfci'; 
Porter, Bryan; Valentine, Peter; 'David Valenstein'; 'Melissa DuMond’ 

Cc: Popoff, John; 'Wenzel, Richard'; 'Farld.Nobarj@«Wiil«Bii(5 Siu, Wat-on; Jeff Abercrombie 
Subject: WYE connection 

When: Thursday, May 19, 2011 11:00 AM-12;00 PM (GMT-06:00) Central Time (US & Canada). 

Where: 877 829 8910. I'd 2323946 


NOTICE: This communication and any attachments ("this message") may contain confidentiai information for 
the sole use of the intended recipient(s). Any unauthorized use, disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of, or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received this 
message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your e-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 


2 
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Van Nostrand, Christopher (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Subject: 

Attachments: 


Porter, Bryan [Porter@pflHniMWj 
Wednesday. June IS. 2011 12:54 PM 
Koby, Ann; Vatenstein, 0a\^ (FRA): DuMond, Melissa (FRA); Uimenez®! 
Danae.Aitchison J^^.andrew f 

Fw: Merced to Fresno Checkpc^t B Letter 
Checkpoint B Agree SPK*2009*1483 slgned.pdf 


From: Slmmor^, Zachary M SPK 
To: Dan Leavitt illi' i illiM<nwi— 

Cc: Porter, Bryan 

Sent: Wed Jun 15 12:50:22 2011 

Subject: Merced to Fresno Checkpoint B Letter 

Dan. 

i have attached a signed copy of our checkpoint B agreement letter for the Merced to Fresno Segment. The 
paper copy will be in the mail today. 

Please contact me if have any questions. 

Thanks, 

Zachary M. Simmons 

Biologist / Senior Regulafoiy Project Manager 

U.S. Amty Corps of Engineera, Sacramento District, Regutatory Division 
C.ipifaf W.jit, Sitiw 5-200 
CA 958 H 


Please let me know about your experience by filling out our Customer Survey: 

httD://Der2.nwD.usace.armv.mil/survev.html 

For more information regarding our program, piease visit our website at: 

MD:^ww.8okMsasftAfm v.miU’reaulal0fv/ 


NOTICE: This communication and any attachments ("this message") may contain confidential information for 
the sole use of the intended recipients). Any unauthorized use, disclosure, viewing, copying, alteration, 
dissemination or distribution of. or reliance on this message is strictly prohibited. If you have received this 
message in error, or you are not an authorized recipient, please notify the sender immediately by replying to this 
message, delete this message and all copies from your c-mail system and destroy any printed copies. 
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REin.V TO 
ATTENTION Of 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
U S. ARMY ENGINEER DISTRICT, SACRAMENTO 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
t32SJ STREET 

SACRAMENTO CA 9S81A-2922 

June 14. 201 1 


Regulatory Division (SPK-2009-01483) 


Vir. Dan Leavitt 

l alitomia High Speed Rail .\uthority 
925 I. Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 
Dear Mr. Leavitt: 

1 am writing in response to your January 26, 201 1, Checkpoint B Package, and the 
April 22, 201 1 Checkpoint B Summary Report for the proposed Merced to Fresno segment of the 
California High-Speed Train (“CHS T”) Project. In accordance with our National Environmental 
Policy Act/Clean Water Act Section 404/Rivers and Harbors Act Section 1 4 Integration Process 
for the California High-Speed Train Program Memorandum of Understanding dated 
November 2010 (NEPA/404/408 MOU). This letter is our formal response. 

As a cooperating agency for preparation of the Merced to Fresno Environmental Impact 
Report/Environmental Impact Statement (EIR/EIS) and in fulfillment of our responsibilities 
imder the NEPA/404/408 MOU, we offered feedback to the Federal Railroad Administration as 
welt as the California High-Speed Rail Authority (“Authority”) on the range of alternatives 
during meetings on January 28, March 14, May 17, and May 24, 201 1 as well as direct 
communication with your staff and consultants. The Authority has provided additional 
information and clarification per our requests, fhe alternatives were evaluated based on the 
ability to meet the project purpose and the project performance objectives and evaluation measures 
presented in the April 2010, Preliminary Alternatives Analysis Report. 

After reviewing the data provided, including screening criteria and support information, we 
agree the following alternatives should be carried forward as part of the reasonable range of 
alternatives to be studied in the EIR/EIS: 

1. Stations 

a) Merced Downtown Station. 

2. East-West Alignments 

a) Henry Miller/Ave 24 

b) SouthSR 152(Ave21) 
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3. Heavy Maintenance Facility 

a) Castle Commerce Center 

b) Hanis-Dejager 

c) Gordon-Shavy 

d) Fangimdes 

e) Kojima Development 

North-South Alignments 

a) UPRR/SR 99 {A2) 

b) Hybrid 

c) BNSF(Al) 

Although we agree the BNSF (Al) alternative and Kojima Development Heavy Maintenance 
Facility (HMF) site can be carried forward, we note these alternatives are not likely to comply 
with the requirements of the 404(b)(1) Guidelines (“Guidelines”) due to substantial impacts to 
waters of U.S., including wetlands. Under the Guidelines, no discharges of dredged or fill 
material into waters of the U.S., including wetlands, can occur unless it can be demonstrated that 
such discharges, either individually or cumulatively, will not result in an unacceptable adverse 
impact on the aquatic ecosystem. The Guidelines specifically require that no discharge of 
dredged or fill material shall be permitted if there is a practicable alternative to the proposed 
discharge, which would have less adverse impact on the aquatic ecosystem, so long as the 
alternative does not have other significant adverse environmental consequences. When 
considering practicability, the Guidelines define practicable alternative as one that is available 
and capable of being done after taking into consideration cost, existing technology, and logistics 
in light of the overall project purpose [40 C.F.R. § 230.3(q)]. Based on the information provided 
in the Checkpoint B materials and the February 2011, Draft Wetlands Delineation Report: 
Merced to Fresno Section, the BNSF Alternative contains a substantial number of vernal pools 
(19.5 acres), seasonal wetlands (21.8 acres), vernal pool critical habitat, and agricultural impacts, 
not present within the other alignments. The Kojima Development site would result in the impacts 
to approximately 0.75 acre of vernal pools and seasonal wetlands while no other HMF site would 
result in impacts to these features. Since it has been shown that there are other practicable 
alternatives which have fewer impacts to the aquatic ecosystem the Corps would have to permit 
those alternatives over the BNSF (Al) alternative and the Kojima Development site. 

We do not agree that the Western Madera (A3) and SR 1 52 WYE Connection alternatives 
should be eliminated from the EIR/EIS. Although the Western Madera alternative is reported to 
have more impacts to agricultural lands due to the divergence from transportation corridors, the 
data provided shows that this alternative only severs 4.5% more acres than the Hybrid 
alternative. TTiis alternative impacts 52% (73 acres) more Prime farmland, but impacts 52% (111 
acres) less Unique farmland. The agricultural impacts appear to be similar to other alternatives 
while resulting in fewer community impacts and impacts to the aquatic ecosystem and vernal 
pool critical habitat. The SR 152 WYE Connection Alternatives should also be carried forward 
because a cost comparison has not been provided to substantiate the assertion that it could cost 
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twice as much as any other alternative. This alternative would avoid aquatic and biological 
resources resulting in impacts to 85% (2.2 acres) less lakes/ ponds/streaius, 85% (2.3 acres) 
percent less swamps/marshes, 62% (8 acres) less vernal pool complexes, 46% (1 1 acres) less 
wetland habitat, and 24% (73 acres) less San Joaquin kit fox range. Due to the lack of data on 
estimated costs related to the re-construction of SR 1 52, this alternative should be carried 
forward due to the lower impacts to aquatic and biological resources. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide input on the range of alternatives and look forward 
to your letter identifying the stams of each alternative that we did not agree. If you have any 
questions, please contact Mr. Zachary Simmons at our California South Branch Office, 650 
Capitol Mil, Suite 5-200, Sacramento, California 95814-4708, email 
Zachary. M. Simmons@usace. army, mil, or telephone 9 1 6-5 57-6746. For more information 
regarding our program, please visit our website at www.spk.usace.army.mit/regulatory.html. 


Sincerely, 



Michael S. Jewell ^ 

Chief, Regulatory Division 


Copies Furnished 

Mr. David Valenstein, Federal Railroad Adminstration, 1200 New Jersey Avenue SE- Mail Stop 
20, Washington, D.C. 20590-0001 

Ms. Connell Dunning, U.S. Envirorunental Protection Agency, Region IX, 75 Hawthorne Street, 

San Francisco, California 94105 

Mr. Jason Brush, U.S. Environmeutal Protection Agency, Region IX, 75 Hawthorne Street, 

San Francisco, California 94105 

Mr. Bryan Porter, Parsons Brincfcerhoff, 925 L Street, Suite 1425, Sacramento, California 95814-3704 
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Questions for the Record to 
FRA Administrator Joe Sxabo 
on the 

December 15, 2011 House Hearing on 
California High Speed Rail 

Question From House T&I majority 

1. QUESTION: At the hearing on December 15, 201 1, you stated that the California 
Legislative Analyst's Office (LAO) has not engaged FRA on the project reviews it has 
conducted and that it does not understand the project. Please set forth and provide 
copies of all attempts the FRA has made to communicate with or engage the LAO and all 
responses of the LAO to those communications. 

o In a letter to you dated December 20, 2011, Mac Taylor, California ‘s Legislative 
Analyst, stated that “Since February 2010, [the Legislative Analyst’s Office has] 
had numerous helpful discussions with [FRA] staff ” How do you reconcile that 
statement with your claim at the December 15, 2011 hearing that the LAO has not 
engaged FRA? 

RESPONSE: The underlying issue I was trying to raise was that— as the federal funding 
partner — the FRA leadership team was not consulted by the LAO for their report on the 
development of high-speed rail in California published in May 201 1 . Though there were 
staff-level conversations with FRA regarding general program guidance and NEPA 
requirements, the LAO never contacted FRA leadership for input on the project as a 
whole or the conclusions drawn in the May 201 1 LAO report. This contrasts with our 
experience working with the Department’s Office of the Inspector General and the 
Government Accountability Office which typically provide FRA with notice of the 
initiation of a new assignment, schedule entrance and exit conferences to brief the agency 
staff and leadership and to gain their insiglrt, and then provide the agency with a copy of 
the draft final report for review and comment before publishing. As part of our 
commitment to providing the Committee with timely and accurate data, we are providing 
copies of all correspondences between FRA and the LAO identified to date. Please see 
Attachment. 


Questions from Congresswoman Corrine Brown 

1. QUESTION: Mr. Szabo - Did the LAO ever disems with FRA leadership the specific 
concerns it raised in its reports to the State legislature? 
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The LAO did not contact the ERA leadership team regarding the concerns it raised in the 
reports to the State legislature. The LAO did contact a member of my staff via email and 
over the phone regarding general hi^-speed rail program guidance and National 
Environmental Policy Act requirements. However, neither the LAO’s questions nor the 
answers provided by my staff wore regarding the conclusions drawn by the LAO in its 
May 201 1 report. For the Committee’s information, I have attached copies of the FRA 
correspondence with the LAO that we have identified to date. Please see Attachment. 


2. QUESTION: Mr. Szabo - Did the LAO discuss with anyone at the FRA the conclusions it 
reached in its reports to the State legislature? 

RESPONSE; Based on a seai-ch of emails and discussions with FRA staff working on the 
California High Speed Rail Project, we have not identified any correspondence or 
conversations with the LAO relating to the conclusions made by the California LAO in 
its May 201 1 report. This contrasts with our experience working with the Department’s 
Office of the Inspector General and the Government Accountabili ty Office which 
typically provide FRA with notice of the initiation of a new assignment, schedule 
entrance and exit conferences to brief the agency staff and leadership and to gain their 
insight, and then provide the agency with a copy of tire draft final report for review and 
comment before publishing. 


3, QUESTION: Mr. Szabo - Were your answers to the questions at the December IS 
hearing regarding the LAO 's contacts with FRA based on your personal knowledge at 
the time of the hearing? 

RESPONSE: Yes. My response regarding the lack of consultation by the LAO with FRA 
was focused on the lack of coordination with FRA leadership with regard to the 
conclusions reached and issues identified in the reports. As discussed above, the LAO 
staff did consult with FRA program staff regarding several background questions related 
to FRA high-speed rail program guidance and the enviromnental review process. 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 


From: 

Sent; 

To: 

Subject: 


Thronson, Eric 

Thursday, February 25, 2010 12:03 PM 
DuMond, MeKssa (FRA) 

Track 2 grant award questkms 


Ms, Dumond, 

i have two quick ciarifying questions I hope you can help me wHh concerning the Track 2 awards from the ARRA HSIPR 
Program. 

1 ) I'm unclear about the various deadlines attached to the Track 2 awards. Page 37 of the June Interim Guidance states 
that the Track 2 grants must be obligated by September 30, 2011 and fully expended by Sept 30. 2017. But the ARRA 
legislation indicates that the $8 billion shad "remain available through September 30, 2012." Can you explain the 
difference and clarify to what each deadline is ref^ng? 


2) Are the Track 2 grant awards going to be administered as reimbursements, similar to FTA grants, or are they straight 
cash awards? 

Thank you so much. If you have any questions, please let me know. If you don't know the answer to either question yet, 
that's ok. Just let me know, t realty appreciate your time and help- 


Bric J. Thronson 
Fisral & Policy Annli/sf 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State Legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Telephone:^ 

Eman:| 


1 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

DuMond, Meiiss^ 

Friday, February 26, 2010 3:09 PM 
Thfonson, Eric' 

Valenstein, David (FRA); 

RE; Track 2 grarrl award ques6<ws 


HfEric, 

The Federal Railroad Administration's Highspeed Intercity P^ser»ger Rail Program fundingfor Track 2 will be obligated 
by September 30, 2011, one year ahead of the ARRA legislation deadline to have the $8 billion obligated by September 
30, 2012. The grant awards wil! be administered as reimbursements. Projects funded under Track 2 must be completed 
(includes reimbursements} by September 30, 2017. 

i hope this helps. Please feel free to call or email if you have additionai questions- 
Best, • ’ , 

Melissa Elefante DuMond, A!CP 

Environmental Protecfion Specialist - . . 

Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue. SE 
Washington. DC 20590 



From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Cc: 

Subject: 


From: Thronson, Eric 

Sent: Thursday, February 25, 2010 12:03 PM 

To; DuMond, Melissa 

Subject: Track 2 grant award questions 


Ms. Dumond, 

I have two quick clarifying questions I hope you can help me with concerning the Track 2 awards from the ARRA HSIPR 
Program.. 

1) j‘m unclear about the various deadlines attached to the Track 2 awards. Page 37 of the June Interim Guidance states 
that the Track 2 grants must be obligated by September 30, 2011 and hilly expended by Sept 30. 2017. But the ARRA 
legislation Indicates that the $8 billion shall "remain available through September 30, 2012." Can you explain the 
difference and clarify to what each deadline is referring? 

2} Are the T rack 2 grant av/ards going to be administered as reimbursements, similar to FTA grants, or are they straight 
cash awards? 

Thank you so much. If you have any questions, please tel me know. If you don’t know the answer to either question yet, 
that's ok. just let me know. I really appreciate your time and help- 

Bric J. Thmnson 
Fiscal S' Pplky Amiysi 
Legislative Analyst’s Office 
California State Legislature 
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Fashouer, Wiltlam (FRA) 


From: 

Senl: 

To: 

Subject: 


Thronson, Erici _ 

Friday, February 26, 20103:29 PM 
DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

RE; Track 2 grant award questkms 


Thank you. this is very help^l! Hope you have a great we^end- 


From: rneiissa.dumCTdlMiilWHWMHWilWiiiwiiliBMM^^ 

Sent? Friday, February 26^ 2010 12:09 PM 
To: Thronson, Eric 

Cc: davld.valenstein4 WiiBp> bi>{. bffontpMjfcpIli 
Subject; RE: Track 2 grant award questions 

Hi trie. 

The Federal Railroad Administration's High Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Program funding for Track .2 will be 
obligated by September 30, 2011, one year ahead of the ARRA legislation deadline to have the $8 billion 
obligated by September 30, 2012, The grant awards will be administered as reimbursements. Projects funded 
under Track 2 must be completed (includes reimbursements) fay September 30, 2017. 


I hope this helps. Please feel free to call or email if you have additional questions. 
8e.st, 

Melissa Eiefante DuMond, AlCP 
Environmental Protection Specraiist 
Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue, SE 
Washington. DC 20690 



From: Thronson, Eric SSHniMMBMRflii 
Sent: Thursday, February 25, 2010 12:03 PM 
To: DuMond, Melissa 
Subject: Track 2 grant award questions 


Ms. Dumond, 

! have two quick clarifying questions 1 hope you can help me vwth concerning the Track 2 awards from the ARRA 
HSIPR Program. 

1) I'm unclear about the various deadlines attached to the Track 2 awards. Page 37 of the June interim Guidance 
states that the Track 2 grants must be obligated by September 30, 201 1 and fully expended by Sept 30, 201 7. But 
the ARRA legislation Indicates that the $8 billion shall "remain available through September 30, 2012." Can you 
explain the difference and clarify to what eac^ deadline is refeiring? 

2) Are the Track 2 grant awards going to be administered as reimbursements, similar to FTA grants, or are they 
straight cash awards? 

i 
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Thank you so much. If you have any questions, please let me know. If you don't know the answer to either 
question yet, that's ok. just let me know. I really appreciate your time and help- 


Bric J. ThroASon 

Fiscal O' Folia/ AnnU/sl 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State Legislature 
92S L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Telephonc:t| 
r,mail:i 


2 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To:. 

Subject: 


Thronson, Eric {1 
Thursday, March 18, 2010 6:43 PM 
DuMond. Melissa (FRA) - 
RE; Track 2 grant award questions 


Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you, but I want to be sure f understand what steps the state will have to take to obligate the track 2 funds. 
The FAQ for the Interim Guidance released last sunrMnerlndk^tes In the response to Question #23: 

"FRA will obligate funds as soon as a grant or cooperative agreement between FRA and selected applicants Is complete.' 

Does this mean the track 2 funds, required to be obligated by September 30. 201 1 , only need a cooperative agreement 
between FRA and the applicant In order to meet, this obligation deadline? The usually required elements for obligation of 
federaf funds on transportation projects, such as completed envlronmenlaf work and right-of-way certification, are not 
required to meet the obligation deadline, is that correct? 

Thank you for the clarification. I look forward to hearing from you soon! 

Eric 


From: meiissa.durnondlWitaMJ MaiBWWWWWWWiWMBMBi 

Sent; Friday, February 26, 2010 12:09 PM 
To; Tbronson, Eric 

Cc: davId.vatensteinM— bill.brontaiWlll^ifc 
Subject: RE: Track 2 grant award questions 

Hi Eric, 

The Federal Railroad Administration's High Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Program funding forTrack 2 will be 
obligated by September 30, 2011, one year ahead of the ARRA legislation deadline to have the $8 billion 
obligated by September 30, 2012. The grant awards will be administered as reimbursements. Projects funded 
under Track 2 must be completed (includes reimbursements) by September 30, 2017. 

I hope this helps. Please feet free to call or email if you have additional questions. 

Best, 

Melissa Elefante DuMond, AlCP 
Environmental Protection Specialist 
Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue. SE 
Washington; DC 20590 



From; Thronson, Eric rmailto)< 

Sent: Thursday, February 25, 2010 12:03 PM 

To; DuMond, Melissa 

Subject: Track 2 grant award questions 


i 
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Ms. Dumond, 

( have two quick clarifying questions 1 hope you can help nw with concerning the Track 2 awards from the ARRA 
HSIPR Program, 

1) I’m unclear about the various deadlines attached to the Track 2 awards. Page 37 of the June Intertm Guidance 
states that the T rack 2 grants rriust be obligated by September 30, 201 1 and fully expended by Sept 30, 201 7 But 
the ARRA legislation indicates that the $8 billion shall "r^ain available through September 30, 2012.” Can you 
explain the difference and clarify to what each deadline is referring? 

2) Are the Track 2 grant awards going to be administered as reimbursements, simiiar to FTA grants, or are they 
straight cash awards? 

Thank you so much. If you have any questions, please let me kncwv. If you don't know the answer to either 
question yet. that's ok, just let me know. I really appreciate your time and he(p~ 

Bric J. Throyxson 
ff5c'ii/ & PoUa/ Analyst 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State Legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
TjiijiiiLiiiMiipiifWWWiii 


2 
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Fashouer, WiHiam (FRA) 

From; DuMond, Melissa 

Sent; Tuesday, March 23. 2010 10:33 AM 

To: 'Thronson, Eric* 

Cc: *Easlin, Lena (US - Washington D.C.)'; Davis, Wynne (FRA). 

Subject: RE; Track 2 grant award quesfems 


Hi Eric, 

FRA will obligate funds for a selected HSIPR project once all the elements of a grant agreement are completed- The 
obligation deadline Is September 30, 2011. This includes environmental clearance and other documents detailed in the 
example Notice of Grant Award on our HSIPR web page (see: http;//www.fra.dot.gov/Pages/473.shtm{) and detailed in 
the interim Guidance {see: http://www.fra.dot.gov/downloads/RRDev/fr hsior auidance.pdf) . 

For Track 2 projects, in the near term FRA may issue a Letter of Interest for Service Development Programs and make 
subsequent obfigations for program components rfirough cooperative agreements. Up to September 30, as milestones 
under an LOI are reached, FRA would obligate funding to implement approved portions of the program through a 
cooperative agreement- (see LOI FAQ at: http://www.fra.dot.gov/Pages/2377.shtmlK 

Best, : 

Melissa Elefante DuMond, AlCP 
Environmental Protection Specialist 
Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue, SE 
Washington. DC 20590 - 



From: Thronson, En'c<tHiimRnBa@MSBnSS9 
Sent! Thursday, March 18, 2010 6:43 PM 
To: DuMond, Melissa 

Subject} RE: Track 2 grant award questions 
.HI Melissa. 

Sorry to bother you, but I want to be sure I understand what steps the state will have to take to obligate the track 2 funds. 
The FAQ for the Interim Guidance released last summerindicates In the response to Question #23: 

"FRA will obligate funds as soon as a grant or cooperative agreement between FRA and selected applicants is complete." 

Does this mean the track 2 funds, required to be obligated by September 30, 201 1 , only need a cooperative agreement 
between FRA and the applicant in order to meet this oWIgation deadline? The usually required elements for obligation of 
federal funds on transportation projects, such as completed environmental work and right-of-way certification, are not 
required to meet the obligation deadline, is that correct? 

Thank you for the clarification. I look forward to hearing from you soon! 

Eric 
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From: 

Sent: Friday, February 26, 2010 12:09 PM 
To: Thronson, Eric 

Cc: davfd.va?enstein<BiiiPiiWMi» fiill lihuili'jfcj— 

Subject: RE: Track 2 grant award questions 

Hi Eric, 

The Federal Railroad Administration's High Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Program funding for Track 2 will be 
obligated by September 30, 2011, one year ahead of the ARRA legislation deadline to have the $8 billion 
obligated by September 30, 2012. The grant awards wHI be administered as reimbursements. Projects funded 
under Track 2 must be completed (includes reimbursements) by September 30, 2017. 

I hope this helps. Please feel free to call or email If you have additional questions. 

Best, 

Melissa Elefante DuMond, AlCP 
Environmental Protection Specialist 
Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue. SE 
Washington. DC 20590 

From: Thronson^ Eric 

Sent: Thursday, Februaiy 25, 2010 12:03 PM 

To; DuMond, Melissa 

Subject: Track 2 grant award questions 


Ms. Dumond, 

I have two quick clarifying questions i hope you can help me with concerning the Track 2 awards from the ARRA 
HSIPR Program. 

1) I’m unclear about the various deadlines attached to the Track 2 awards. Page 37 of the June Interim Guidance 
states that the Track 2 grants must be obligated by September 30. 201 1 and fully expended by Sept 30, 201 7. But 
the ARRA legislation indicates that the $8 billion shall "remain available through September 30, 2012." Can you 
explain the difference and clarify to what each deadline is referring? 

2) Are the Track 2 grant awards going to be administered as reimbursements, similar to FTA grants, or are they 
straight cash awards? 

Thank you so mudi. If you have any questions, please let me know. If you don’t know the answer to either 
question yet, that’s ok, just let me know, i really appreciate your time and help~ 

Bric J. Thronson 
Fiscal 6r PoHaj Analyst 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State Legislature 
925 L Street, Suite IfXK) 

Sacramento, CA 95814 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson, Eric ISMtoaBHIWpM 

Sent: Tuesday, March 23, 2010 

To: DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Subject: RE; Track 2 grant award questions 


19 ^ 


thank you for the clarification. Have a great day! 


From: melissa.duf i i iiill99<»'>l'W»riii liHii |iii 11 i iliiiiiiiiiT9PBp||] 

Sent; Tuesday, March 23, 2010 7:33 AM 
To: TTironson, Eric 

Cc: leisdQfliiiiiHMi wvnne. davisli^Mtt 
Subject: RE: Track 2 grant award questions 

Hi Eric, 

FRA wilt obligate funds for a selected HSIPR project once all the elements of a grant agreement are completed. 
The obligation deadline is September 30, 2011. This includes environmental clearance and other documents 
detailed in the example Notice of Grant Award on our HSIPR web page (-see: 
http://www.fra.dot.gov/Pages/473.shtmt) and detailed in the Interim Guidance (see: 
http://www.fra.dot.gov/downioads/RRDev/fr hsior guldance.pdfl . 

For Track 2 projects, in the near term FRA may issue a Letter of Interest for Service Development Programs and 
make subsequent obligations for program components through cooperative agreements. Up to September 30, 
as milestones under an LOi are reached, FRA would obligate funding to implement approved portions of the 
program through a cooperative agreement, (see LOI FAQ at: http://www.fra.dot.gov/Pages/2377.shtfnn . 

Best, 

Melissa Eie^nte DuMond, AlCP 
Environmental Protection Specialist 
Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jereey Avenue, SE 
Washington. DC 20690 



From: Thronson, Eric fmalfaiigiaah— ^1999— 

Sent: Thursday, March 18, 2010 6:43 PM 
To; DuMond, Melissa 

Subject: RE; Track 2 grant award questions 
HiMelissa, 

Sorry to bother you, but 1 want to be sure f understand what steps the state will have to take to obligate the track 2 
funds. The FAQ for the Interim Guidance released last summerindicales In tiie response to Question #23; 

"FRA will obligate funds as soon as a grant or cooperative agreement between FRA and selected applicants Is 
complete." 
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Does this mean the track 2 funds, required to be obligated by September 30, 2011, only need a cooperative 
agreement between FRA and the applicant in order to meet this obligation deadline? The usually required 
elements for obligation of federal funds on transportation projects, such as completed environmental work and 
right-of-way cerbficalion, are not required to meet the obligation deadline, is that correct? 

Thank you for the clarification, i look forward to hearing from you soon! 

Eric 


From; 

Sent; Friday, February 26, 2010 12:09 PM 
To: Thronson, Eric 

Cb; da vid.valenaeln ai— w bill.br ontetM— — 

Subject; RE; Track 2 grant award questions 

Hi Eric, ■ * 

The Federal Railroad Administration's High Speed Intercity Passenger Rail Program funding for Track 2 
will be obligated by September 30, 2011, one year ahead of the ARRA legislation deadline to have the S8 
billion obligated by September 30, 2012. The grant awards will be administered as reimbursements. 
Projects funded under Track 2 must be completed {includes reimbursements) by September 30, 2017. 


I hope this helps. Please feel free to call or email if you have additional questions. 
Best. 


Melissa Elefante OuMond, AlCP 
Environmental Protection Specialist 
Office of Passenger and Freight Programs 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 Naw Jersey Avenue. SE 
Washington, DC 20590 



From: Thronson, Eric [majligflBHtaHHHA 
Sent: Thursday, February 25, 2010 12:03 PM 
To: DuMond, Melissa 
Subject: Track 2 grant award questions 


Ms. Dumond, 

I have two quick clarifying questions I hope you can help me with concerning the Track 2 awards from the 
ARRA HSIPR Program, 

1) I'm unclear about the various deadlines attached to the Track 2 awards. Page 37 of the June Interim 
Guidance states that the Track 2 grants must be obligated by September 30, 201 1 and fully expended by 
Sept 30, 201 7, But the ARRA legislation indicales that the $8 billion shall "remain available through 
September 30, 2012.“ Can you explain the difference and darify to what each deadline is referring? 

2) Are the Track 2 grant awards going to be administered as reimbursements, similar to FTA grants, or 
are they straight cash awards? 
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Thank .you sc much. !f you have any qu^Uons, please let me know. If you don't know the answer to 
either question yet, that's ok, just let me know. I really appreciate your time and help- 


Er/c J. Thronsm 
Fiscal & Policy Amlyst 
Legislative Analyst’s Office 
California State Legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Telephone:^ 

Email: I 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson. Eric 

Sent: Monday. Juiy 19, 2010 5:1 1 PM 

To: DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Subject: High-Speed Rail ARRAfuivlIng 


Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you, and I hope this isn't too difficult to answer because f kind of need a quick turn around, but f have a 
quick question concerning the ARRA high-speed rail funding and the required environmental dearance. 

My understanding is that ARRA funding cannot be used for capital projects until the environmental clearance has been 
establi^ed for the entire segment or corridor to whk^ the money ts to be applied. For example, f may know a particular 
grade separation will need to be done along the proposed corridor, and toe project has independent utility. However. I 
have not finished the environmental process for the corridor. Wouldn’t spending capital money on the grade separation 
prejudice the environmental process and therefore not be allowed? 

Thanks for your help. I’d love to hear back from you asap. Thanks again- 

Eric J. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Anahfst 
Legislative Analy.st's Office 
California State Legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Email: 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson. Eric 

Sent: Wednesday. November 17, 2010 5:61 PM 

To: DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Cc: Bracht, Farra 

Subject: Federal funding for CHSRA 


Hi Melissa, 

I understand that the FRA has required the California High Speed Rail Authority to spend the federal capita! 
funds on the Central Valley segments. Are you able to discuss with me sometime that decision, and how it 
was reached? I am just trying to get my arms around this, as well as how it is going to fit with state law 
constraining how state bond funds must be spent. If it would be easiest for you, just set up a time we could 
chat on the phone. Thanks so much— - 

EricJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 

Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

Legislative Analyst's Office 

California State Legislature 

9251 Street, Suite liXlO 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Email: MsSSSSBSSiStl^^ 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 


From; 


Sent: 

Monday, Novennber 22, 2010 2:10 PM 

To: 

DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Subject: 

ARRA contract deadline 

Hi Melissa, 



I feel like I remember a deadline for the ARRA track 2 funds involving a contract, but can't find it in any of the 
literature. I know that we need to have environmental clearance and federal funding obligated fay Sept 2011. 
Also, the project must be completed by 2017. Isn't there also a requirement that the construction contract be 
awarded by some time in 2012? If so, when exactly, or if not, could you let me know? Thanks so much, have a 
great Thanksgiving holiday! 

EricJ. Thronson 

Fiscal & Policy Analyst 


Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Telephone; j 
Email:! 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson, 

Sent: Wednesday, January 19, 2011 6:10 PM 

To: DuMond, Mefissa (FRA) 

Subject; Granl/Cooperative Agreement questfon 

Hi Melissa, 

1 am trying to understand exactly where we (California) ts at in the process of receiving ARRA funding, based 
on the timeline described In the Interim Guidance. I understand that we entered into a grant/cooperative 
agreement with the FRA In Dec 2010 for $2,466 billion, which according to the Interim Guidance means that 
we have secured an FRA Obligation of funds. 

Also, according to the Interim Guidance, we had to reach this FRA Obligation before September-2011. All 
along I thought we had to have the environmental clearance for the segment for which the ARRA funding is 
obligated in order to reach the cooperative agreement. But since the agreement has been reached, does that 
mean we don't necessarily need all the environmental work completed by Sept 2011? 

Additionally, HSRA continues to claim that they are required to award the DB contracts by September 2012, 
but I haven't seen any documentation of this fact. I Just want to make sure we are all In agreement as to the 
deadlines the state faces, and what parts of the timeline are negotiable. We don't want to rush things and get 
them wrong, if we have time to more fully resolve issues. 

Feel free to give me a call If It is easier to talk this through. Thanks for your help. 

EHcJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 

Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

legislative Analyst's Office 

California State Legislature 

925 1 Street, Suite lOOD 

Sacramento, CA 95S14 
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Fashouer, WHIIam (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Cc: 

Subject: 


Thronson, Eric 

Tuesday, January 25, 2011 1:13 PM 
DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Bracht, Farra 

FW: Grant/Cooperative Agreerr»nt quesfion 


Hi Melissa, 

Fm just following up on this request, making sure you received It. If you could give me an idea of when you 
might be able to get back to me that would be great. Thanks— 


From; Thronson, Eric 

Sent; Wednesday, January 19, 2011 3:10 PM 
To: 'melissa.dumondMBSlipH^ 

Subject: Grant/Cooperative Agreenent que^ion 


HI Melissa, 

! am trying to understand exactly where we (California) is at in the process of receiving ARRA 
funding, based on the timeline described in the Interim Guidance. I understand that we 
entered into a grant/cooperatIve agreement with the FRA in Dec 2010 for $2,466 billion, which 
according to the Interim Guidance means that we have secured an FRA Obligation of funds. 

Also, according to the Interim Guidance, we had to reach this FRA Obligation before September 
2011. AH along I thought we had to have the environmental clearance for the segment for 
which the ARRA funding is obligated in order to reach the cooperative agreement. But since 
the agreement has been reached, does that mean we don't necessarily need all the 
environmental work completed by Sept 2011? 

Additionally, HSRA continues to claim that they are required to award the DB contracts by 
September 2012, but I haven't seen any documentation of this fact. I just want to make sure 
we are all in agreement as to the deadlines the state faces, and what parts of the timeline are 
negotiable. We don't want to rush things and get them wrong, if we have time to more fully 
resolve issues. 

Feel free to give me a call If It Is easier to talk this through. Thanks for your help, 

Eric J. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 


Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State Legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Telephone: | 

Email; i 
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Fashouer, William fFRA) 

From: Thronson, Eric 

Sent: Wednesday^ February 16,2011 7:69 PM 

To; DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Subject; 2017 construction a>m^efen deadline 


Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you again, but t want to be sure I understand correctly the FRA"s positions concerning high- 
speed rail. You have been so helpful in the past, I really appreciate your time. 

! want to be sure I understand where the September, 2017 construction completion deadline for the ARRA 
funds comes from, i don't see It in the ARRA legislation, does this mean that it was chosen by the FRA in its 
interim guidelines? Do you know why that date was chosen? As we are embarking on such a large, expensive, 
complicated project, it seems particularly important to understand the deadlines and why they are chosen. 

Thanks, feel free to call if Its easier. Have a good onel 

EricJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 

Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

legislative Analyst’s Office 

California State Legislature 

925 1 Street, Suite 1000 

Sacramento, CA 9S814 

Telephone: fHMPMHBW 
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Fashouer, WHIiam (FRA) 


From: 

DuMdnd, Melissa (FRA) 

Sent: 

Friday. February 18. 2011 12:06 PM 
Thmnson, Eric' 

To: 

Subject: 

RE: 2017 construction comf^tiOT deadline 

Hi Eric, 



The table on page 29916 of our Interim Guidance f http:/Ayvwy.fra.dot,gov/downtoads/RROev/fr hsipr guidance.pdf ) 
states that 'The FRA account shall be closed on that date and any remaining balance (whether obligated or unobligated) 
in the account shall be cancelled and no funds shall thereafter be available for obligation or expenditure for any 
purpose" and cites 31 U.S.C. 1552. 

31 use 1552 leadsyou to the 2017 deadline; 

§ 1552. Procedure for appropriation accounts available for definite periods • 

(a) On September 30th of the 5th fiscal year after the period of availability for obligation of a fixed appropriation 
account ends, the account shall be closed and any remaining balance (whether obligated or unobligated) in the 
account shall be canceled and thereafter shall not be available for obligation or expenditure for any purpose. 

(b) Collections authorized or required to be credited to an appropriation account, but not received before closing of the 
account under subsection (a) or under section 1555 of this title shall be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Hope this helps, 
md 

From: Thronsohj. Eric 

Sent? Wednesday, February 16, 2011 7:59 PM 
To: DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Subject; 2017 construction completion deadline 


Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you again, but I want to be sure ! understand correctly the FRA's positions concerning high- 
speed rail. You have been so helpful in the past, I really appreciate your time. 

I want to be sure I understand where the September, 2017 construction comptetlon deadline for the ARRA 
funds comes from. \ don't see It in the ARRA legislation, does this mean that it was chosen by the FRA in Its 
interim guidelines? Do you know why that date was chosen? As we are embarking on such a large, expensive, 
complicated project, it seems particularly important to understand the deadlines and why they are chosen. 

Thanks, feel free to cal! if its easier. Have a good one! 

Brie J. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson, 

Sent: Friday, February 18. 2011 12:08 PM 

To; DuMortd, Melissa (FRA) 

Sub|ect: RE: 2017 construction com|rf^fon deadline 


This does help, thanks! 

From: melissa.dumond^iiii—i> rmailtoaMi^MM^Mpiifi} 

Sent; Friday, February 18, 2011 9:06 AM 
To: Thronsort, Eric 

Subject: RE: 2017 construction completion deadline 

Hi eric, - ' . 

The table on page 29916 of pur Interim Guidance 

( http://www.fra.dot.gov/downioads/RRDev/fr hsipr guidance.pdf) states that "The FRA account shall be closed 
on that date and any remaining balance {whether obligated or unobligated) in the account shall be cancelled 
and no funds shall thereafter be available for obligation or expenditure for any purpose" arid cites 31 U.S.C. 
•1552. 

31 use 1552 leads you to the 2017 deadline: 

§ 1552, Procedure fiar appropriation accounts available for definite periods 

(a) On September 30th of the 5th fiscal year after the period of availability for obligation of a fixed 
appropriation account ends, the account shall be closed and any remaining balance (whether obligated or 
unobligated) In the account shall be canceled and thereafter shall not be available for obligation or 
expenditure for any purpose. 

(b) Collections authorized or required to be credited to an appropriation account, but not received before 
closing of the account under subsection (a) or under section 1555 of this title shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Hope this helps,, 
md 

From: Thronson, Eric 

Sent; Wednesday, February 16, 2011 7;59 PM 
To: DuMond, M^lssa (FRA) 

Subject: 2017 construction completion deadline 


Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you again, but ) want to be sure I understand correctly the FRA's positions concerning 
high-speed rail. You have been so helpful In the past, I really appreciate your time. 

I want to be sure I understand where the September, 2017 construction completion deadline for the 
ARRA funds comes from. I don't see It In the ARRA legislation, does this mean that it was chosen by 

1 
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the FRA in its interim guidelines? Do you know why tttat date was chosen? As we are embarking on 
such a large, expensive, cornplicatcd project, it seems particularly important to understand the 
deadlines and why they are chosen. 

Thanks, feel free to call if Its easier. Have a good onel 

ErkJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 

Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

LQgisiatfve Analyst's Office 

Caiffornia Slate legislature 

925 L Street, Suite 1000 

Sacramento, CA 95814 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 


From; 

Sent: 

To: 

Subject: 


Thronson, EficijgBHBHMMiipPlilil 

Wednesday, March 09, 2011 4:48 PM 
DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 


restricting Fed funds to tfie cen^i valley 


Hi Melissa, 

i want to make sure I am correct about something. Is ft true to say the FRA restricted the fed funds to the 
Central Valley, In part, because ft appeared those eligible segments were most likely to be accomplished by 
the 2017 deadline due to the lower public resistance there compared to the other segments? Thanks! 

Brie J. Thronson 
^iscai & Policy Analyst 


Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

.egisistive Analyst's Office 

Zalrfornia State legislature 

325 L Street, Suite 1000 

jacramento, CA 95814 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson, 

Sent: Thursday. March 10. 2011 11:44 AM 

To: DuMond, Melissa (FRA) 

Subject: Florida HSR 


Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you again, but I have read In recent articles that the FRA committed to Florida that they would 
not have to repay the ARRA funds If they. In the end, didn't operate the train. Beiow Is a recent excerpt. 

Could you help me understand this, and why that Is not the case for California? Thanks— 

Scott said he feared the 84-mHe line would be a burden to FtcHtda taxpayers, even ttiough private vendors had indicated 
they would be willing to cover any operating losses or constnjctlon cost overruns, and federal officials said Florida would 
not have to repay the $2.4 billion if the project faHed. 


Read more: http://www.miamiherald,com/2Q11/Q3/09i^1Q6646/hiah-speed‘rall-tS‘ProFtteble.html#iX2z1GDRFVtWO 

ErkJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 


Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State Legislature 
92S L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Telephone: <1 
Email: I 
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Fashouer, William (FRA) 

From: Thronson, Eric pMtOTWMMiQMi 

Sent: Tuesday, March 22, 201 1 12:56 PM 

To; DuMond< Melissa (FRA) 

Subject: RE: Florida HSR 



Hi Melissa, 


Following up on this one loo. Thanks— 


From; Thronson, Eric 
Sent; TTiursday, March 10, 2011 8:^4 AM 
To: meiissa.dumondlMaliw i 
Subject: Florida HSR 

Hi Melissa, 

Sorry to bother you again, but I have read in recent articles that the FRA committed to Florida 
that they would not have to repay the ARRA funds if they, in the end, didn’t operate the train. 
Below is a recent excerpt. Could you help me understand this, and why that is not the case for 
California? Tharrks— 

Scott said he feared the 84'mile fine would be a burden to Florida taxpayers, even though private vendors 
had Indicated ttiey would be willing to cover any operating losses or construction cost overruns, and 
federal officials said Florida would not have to repay the $2.4 billion If the project failed. 


Read more: httD://www.fniamiherald.com/2011/03/09/2106646/hiah“Speed-rail-is- 
pfofita^e.htmWixzzIGDRFVIWO 


EricJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 


Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 
Legislative Analyst's Office 
California State legislature 
925 L Street, Suite 1000 
Sacramento, CA 95W4 
Telephone:^ 

Email:! 
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Fashouer, WHllam (FRA) 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Subject: 


Thronson, 

Tuesday. March 22, 201 1 12;56 PM 
DuMon4 Melissa (FRA) 

RE: restrtctfng Fed funds to toe central valley 


HI Melissa, 

iust following up on this request. Please let me know if you have any questions, thanks— 


From; Thronson, Eric 

Sent: Wednesday, March 09, 2011 1:48 PM 

To: meilssa.dumo n^piii—i 

Subject: restrlctirig' Fed funds to the central valley 

HI Melissa, 

I want to make sure I am correct about something. Is It true to say the FRA restricted the fed 
funds to the Central Valley, In part, because It appeared those eligible segments were most 
likely to be accomplished by the 2017 deadline due to the lower public resistance there 
compared to the'other segments? Thanks! 

EricJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Poliqf Analyst 


Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

Legislative Analyst's Office 

California State legislature 

925 L Street, Suite 1000 

Sacramento, CA 95814 
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l=ashouer, WiiUam (FRA) 

From: - Thronson, Eric 

Senl: Wednesday, May 1 1 , 201 1 3:^ 

To: , DuMond. Melissa {FRA) 

Subject: funding agreement 


Hi Melissa, 

If you could, do you know if the cost summary included in the Grant/Cooperative Agreement {on page 58 of 
Attachment 1 to Amendment No. 1} is in "year of expenditure" dollars or some other base? The sooner you 
could let me know the better, thanks so much— 

ErkJ. Thronson 
Fiscal & Policy Analyst 

Transportation, Housing, High-Speed Rail 

Legislative Analyst's Office 

California State Legislature 

925 L Street, Suite lOOO 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Email: 
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Written Statement of 
Mr. Roelof VanArk, Chief Executive Officer, 

California High-Speed Rail Authority 
Before the 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
United States House of Representatives 

December 15, 2011 

Chairman Mica, Ranking Member Rahall and members of the Committee: It is my pleasure to appear 
before you today on behalf of the California High-Speed Rail Authority to discuss one of the most 
important transportation initiatives in recent history. 

Beginning 30 years ago, the people of California envisioned a high speed rail network that would tie our 
large and diverse state together. More than 10 years ago, our Legislature created a California High 
Speed Rail Authority to begin the process of planning and developing such a system. Three years ago, 
the voters of our State breathed life into this vision by enacting a $10 billion bond measure for High 
Speed Rail. Two years ago, President Obama declared that high speed rail was a matter of national 
importance and funds were appropriated by the Congress to support the development of such a system. 
One month ago, the California High Speed Rail Authority produced a draft business plan that lays out a 
clear, realistic path to how such an enormous program could be carried out, over the course of the next 
generation. And one year from now, we can be under construction on the first true high speed rail 
project in America, a project employing 100,000 people and spawning a whole new industry for our 
state and nation. 


On November 1, 2011 1 stood with other Board members to unveil the 2012 draft Business Plan that 
would take us from planning to implementation of the largest public-private partnership in the history of 
the United States. In doing so, we unveiled a plan that reflected the hard financial realities of funding a 
long-term transportation infrastructure project whose benefits would inure to future generations. 

Within the context of the economic and budgetary constraints operative at all levels of government this 
proposal is as bold as it is necessary. 


The Authority has not flinched in meeting its fiduciary responsibilities to the taxpayers of California and 
the Nation nor has it wavered in its commitment to provide future generations with the tools it will need 
to meet the demands of an expanding population. By employing realistic economic assumptions and 
conservative ridership and revenue projections, built in contingencies, extended schedules, higher than 
anticipated inflationary increases, and recognition that composite prices would be driven upward by 
expanding demand, the transparency and honesty which forms the foundation of this Business Plan has 
been lauded in quarters that were unexpected. And although misinformation, disinformation, and 
coordinated attacks reflect opposition more to the boldness and bigness of the vision than to the actual 
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substance of the proposal, the Authority and its members remain dedicated and committed to the long- 
term benefits that far outweigh either the short- or long-term costs. 


Why is High-Speed Rail needed? 


High-speed rail (HSR) is an investment predicated upon two key factors: 


The recognition that continued growth will require major investments in expanded transportation 
systems over the coming decades; and. 

The economic and environmental case that high-speed rail will meet those demands more effectively 
and efficiently than the alternatives. 


Today, congestion on California roads results in $18.7 billion annually in lost time and wasted fuel. Over 
the next 30-40 years California is projected to add the equivalent of the current population of the state 
of New York. Approximately one in four flights between Los Angeles and San Francisco~the busiest air 
corridor in the country— is late by an hour or more, representing the most delayed flights in the country. 
The question is not if investments to meet growing demand are to be made, but rather how investments 
will be made that will reap the greatest benefits, or return on that investment. 


If we continue to follow the antiquated infrastructure of building more lanes of freeways and increasing 
airport capacity (even where it is feasible), expenditures could exceed $170 billion over the next 20 
years, compared to the conservative estimate for building Phase 1 which will connect Los 
Angeles/Anaheim with San Francisco over the same time frame of $98 billion. The environmental 
benefits of building high-speed rail include saving 3 million tons of carbon dioxide annually, reducing 146 
million hours lost in traffic congestion annually, and traveling 8 billion vehicle miles less annually. Put in 
another context, the enhanced quality of life derived from building HSR are considerable indeed. 


And California does not only benefit in the long-term, there are significant short-term benefits as well. 
Over the next five years HSR will create 100,000 jobs in the Central Valley. Eventually over one million 
jobs will be created. Thus, HSR is a job generator in both the short-term and the long-term. 


What exactly is being proposed? 
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While building the entire system will take longer and cost more than previously estimated, the initial 
operating section can be in place within 10 years, generating positive cash flows, carrying millions of 
riders, and serving as a launch pad for private sector participation. There are two keys to cost-effective 
and timely implementation of a statewide high-speed rail system: 


Dividing the program into a series of smaller, discrete projects that build upon each other but also can 
stand alone to provide viable high-speed rail service; and 

Making advance investments in regional and local rail systems to leverage existing infrastructure and 
benefit travelers by providing interconnecting "blended" services. 


We have identified funding for the initial construction section and are moving forward with construction 
commencing in the fall of 2012. But let us be clear that the decision to move ahead with the initial step 
does not commit the state to proceeding with the full program. By building the project in phases, work 
can be matched to available funding. For instance, our Business Plan does not anticipate additional 
Federal funding for the next three years. But each segment can be delivered through business models 
that transfer design, construction, cost, and schedule risks to the private sector and maximize efficiency 
by capturing the advantages of private-sector innovation. It is truly the essence of a successful private- 
public partnership. 


How will the system be built? 


Phased implementation of the system means there will be several critical decision points. Once again, 
no discrete segment will be started until the necessary funding has been identified. The first critical 
decision point will be the construction of a 130-mile "backbone" connecting just north of Fresno to just 
north of Bakersfield in the Central Valley. Construction will commence in 2012 and finish by 2017 and 
the cost of this initial construction section will be $6 billion. 

Many criticisms have been leveled at beginning in the Central Valley; however there are sound technical 
and economic reasons for starting there. First, needed right-of-way in the state's fastest growing region 
could be secured before land values increase further. Second, building through the Central Valley is 
required for high speed rail in the State and this section is further along and there are significant 
employment needs in the Valley, Third, we can build more track miles with each available dollar in the 
Central Valley. Lastly, building there and expanding north and south is consistent with building of 
international systems. It makes good sense to build off of proven successes. 
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The second critical decision point will be construction with the first of two operating segments, either 
north of Fresno or south of Bakersfield. If the southern option is chosen first, it will cover 300 miles at a 
cost of S27.2 billion, and construction will commence in 2015 and finish by 2021. it will connect Merced 
with the San Fernando Valley and it is at this point that private sector involvement in the system 
changes from design build contracts to long term concessions with financial participation. 


Much has been said about the $98 billion, 20 year program. However, this is a program of many phased, 
operationally self-sufficient projects— exactly the way that high-speed rail has been built throughout 
Europe and Asia. In less than a decade, this Initial Operating Section will allow the State of California and 
the U.S. to have a completed, operationally self-sufficient high speed rail link that connects the growing 
Central Valley of California, home to more than 4 million people, to Los Angeles or the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Given the current funding for the ICS and the additional funding available through Proposition lA, 
we need approximately $20 to $21 billion from the federal government over the next 6-7 years to make 
this happen. With continued partnership between the State and Federal government, we believe this is 
a vision and schedule that can make high-speed rail real in the U.S. in the very near future. 


The third critical decision point will be construction of the other operating segment, in this case the 
northern section which will connect the San Fernando Valley with San Jose, essentially connecting the 
San Francisco Bay with the Los Angeles Basin. This operating segment will be 290 miles long, will cost 
$21.1 billion, construction will start in 2021 and finish in 2026. 


The fourth decision point will involve the implementation of additional rail-transit improvements in the 
Los Angeles basin and the San Francisco Bay area, including electrification of existing rail systems, to 
create "blended operations" with high-speed rail, creating a "one-seat" ride from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles/Anaheim. The cost of the "Blended" stage will be $23.9 billion; construction will begin in 2026 
and be completed by 2030. I should point out that in fact we will begin making early investments in 
these systems immediately, using the neariy $1 billion of our state bond funds that were slated for 
interconnectivity. 


At this point, the total cost of the system will be $78.2 billion, and additional decisions will be made 
related to further build out of infrastructure for fully completing Phase 1. With the completion of Phase 
1 the anticipated private-sector infusion will be between $11 - 20 billion. Once again, these are fairly 
conservative estimates and costs are expected to be lower. But when subtracting out the private 
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dollars, the total taxpayer funded costs of the Phase 1 Blended system would be slightly over $67 billion. 
In 18 years you will have the ability to ride from Los Angeles to San Francisco in three hours at a cost of 
approximately $81 in 2010 dollars. The ticket prices are expected to be about 83 percent of an average 
airline ticket, which will vary according to when you purchase the ticket and when you travel. 


The fifth critical decision point involves either fully completing Phase 1 with dedicated track, at a cost of 
an additional $19.9 billion with a completion date of 2033, or commencing with construction of Phase 2, 
connecting San Diego at the southern end and Sacramento at the Northeastern terminus, hence 
completing the 800 mile project. Specific cost estimates and construction schedules for the Phase 2 
extensions have not yet been developed. 


What Are "Blended Operations"? 


The blended system utilizes existing rail systems within the context of the statewide system. By sharing 
services considerable costs can be avoided, particularly since these services are utilized in the high-cost 
sections of the system, i.e. densely populated urban areas in San Francisco and Los Angeles. The 
commitment to a blended system is the result of extensive cooperative planning among state, regional, 
and local partners and is the product of extensive comments and suggestions from local communities 
and their leaders. 


Initially, passengers arriving in San Jose or the southern terminus in the San Fernando Valley would 
seamlessly connect with Caltrain or Metrolink services. Sacramento passengers would experience 
similar benefits by connecting to Amtrak's San Joaquin service at Merced. Eventually, as further 
improvements to existing systems are made, transfers would not be necessary, thereby effectuating a 
"one-seat ride" concept. By employing blended services we could have in place a blended "one-seat 
ride' system by 2030, fully three years ahead of the fully built out Phase I construction schedule and at a 
cost savings of $20 billion. 

Early investment in these improvements, such as grade-crossing eliminations and additional tracks, have 
independent utility that will benefit not only the high-speed rail system but also riders using these 
systems prior to connection with the high-speed system. The blended operations proposal is a 
significant improvement over previous planning scenarios and truly reflects the Authority's commitment 
to extensive cooperation and coordination with local communities and further underscores the 
importance of its continuing public outreach activities. 
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Why do we need this now? 


The real question facing California and Californians is not ifvue spend public resources on infrastructure 
needs, but rather how. We can either continue to expend precious State dollars on the continuation of 
an antiquated infrastructure paradigm designed for the mid-twentieth century or we can accept the 
challenge to plan for and participate in the twenty-first century economy, a reality that is not off in the 
future but is here today. An increasingly globalized economy places a premium upon anticipating and 
planning for trends. There is good reason why twenty-four countries around the globe either already 
have or are in the process of planning high-speed rail systems. And Californians accepted this challenge 
to participate in the twenty-first century economy in 2008 with the passage of Proposition lA. 


This, by the way, should come as no surprise. Today, there are 50,000 miles of California freeways and 
highways that began with an initial $18 million bond issuance in 1909. From its designation as a key 
highway in 1947, Interstate 5 was not completed until 1979 and serves as the "backbone" of the state's 
highway system. So California and its citizens have a long history of a willingness to spearhead far- 
reaching and long-term projects. 


Despite the current economic recession California population continues to grow and will continue to 
grow into the future. Over the next 30-40 years it is expected to add the equivalent of the current 
population of New York. The infrastructure demands this growth will visit upon our policy makers and 
governmental institutions and residents will be extensive and profound. We can either meet these 
needs by constructing additional lanes of highways and by increasing airport capacity, further degrading 
the environment and at an exorbitant cost or we can invest in a statewide transportation network that 
will connect the Northern and Southern regions of the state at lesser cost, with far greater economic 
benefits, and in an environmentally sensitive fashion. 


But let us put numbers to these propositions. In order to accommodate even a conservative estimate of 
economic growth over the next two decades it is projected that building equivalent capacity for 
conducting "business as usual" would require constructing the 2,300 miles of additional highways, 115 
new airport gates, and 4 new airport runways that would be needed would require an expenditure of 
$171 billion. Building high-speed rail under the "blended operations" scenario already described is 
projected to cost $78.2 billion over the same time period. 


Construction of high-speed rail in California will also result in as yet uncalculated economic benefits 
from "transit-oriented development", that is the multiplier effects of development around the stations 
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and transportation hubs that will accompany construction of the system. This has happened all around 
the world and will happen here as well. Based on international experience, it is possible to conclude that 
high-speed rail will lead to greater and more rapid capture of regional development projections around 
stations, as well as premiums for land value, employment and local taxes. The following changes can be 
expected: 

• HSR stations can accelerate planned development, attract additional development, increase 
commercial and employment densities, and enhance property value around stations. 

• The majority of development will occur at selected major downtown stations and in cities close 
to these hubs. 

• Central Valley cities will attract less total development than major metropolitan stations, but 
can capitalize on advantages from lower land and labor costs so new manufacturing, 
recreational, tourism, residential development, and back office uses will be especially suitable. 


In the short-term, construction of HSR will create 100,000 jobs-years of employment over the next five 
years, with most of these jobs created in the economically strapped Central Valley where 
unemployment is considerably higher than in other areas of the state. Over the next twenty years 
construction of Phase 1 of HSR will create in excess of one million job-years of employment with 4,500 
permanent operations jobs and between 100,000-450,000 new non-HSR permanent jobs created by 
2040. Quite simply, HSR is a jobs generator in both the short- and long-term. 


From an environmental perspective the benefits of HSR versus continuing reliance upon automobiles 
and aviation Is compelling. Over the next 40 years Californians will see a significant reduction in traffic 
congestion with a reduction of 320 billion vehicle miles traveled. Each year Californians will experience 
146 million hours saved from sitting in traffic, time which can be spent either more productive from the 
standpoint of worker productivity or quality of life enhancements. The reduction in greenhouse gas 
emissions from tailpipes is expected to be 3 million tons annually or 120 million tons over the next forty 
years. 


Further complicating the business as usual alternative is the fact that in many instances expanding 
airport facilities, especially accommodating additional runways is not a feasible option. The Los Angeles- 
San Francisco corridor is the most heavily traveled airway segment in the nation, with constant delays. 
Aviation officials have expressed a desire to shed short-haul flights and concentrate on long-haul routes 
that are more profitable, hence making HSR a complimentary addition to the intermodal mosaic that 
comprises California’s transportation system. 


Does it make money? 
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One of the most serious criticisms leveled at HSR is whether or not the system will indeed attract private 
sector investment. Unless it operates at a profit, it will not attract private sector investment, in 
examining international models and through careful construction of the Business Plan utilizing a bona 
fide business model we have presented a draft plan that will not require an operating subsidy and will 
produce net operating profits. There has been substantial expression of interest from the private sector 
in HSR and the project is truly a private-public partnership in every sense of the term. 

The business model employed in this Business Plan proceeds from five fundamental assumptions: 

First, this is not a public works project, nor is it fully privatized, it is truly a partnership. 

Second, this partnership will evolve as the system is developed moving from service and construction 
contracts to complex concession agreements with underlying private capital investment. 

Third, competition in procurement is one of the strongest drivers of value and cost management 
available to the state, and the project will promote national and international competition. 

Fourth, the system and its key components will be built in the United States. Employment and 
manufacturing will be focused in California and the U.S. 

Lastly, successful establishment of required intergovernmental agreements will promote private-sector 
confidence that translates into additional value and reduced costs when the public sector negotiates 
private-sector agreements. 

The project will not experience private capital infusion until the first operating segment is completed, in 
2021. However, based on proven experience in other parts of the world, we believe that a conservative 
assumption that $11 billion in private capital will be available to offset costs of the HSR system at that 
time is just that, conservative, and could be greater. 

The key to generating operating profits are founded on confidence and reliance upon projections on 
ridership. Previous criticisms leveled at ridership projections have been heeded and the Authority 
convened a panel of international experts in travel forecasting to examine and guide an extensive 
evaluation of potential ridership scenarios. The Ridership Peer Review Panel's work validated the 
integrity of present forecasting and establishes the current model system as a reliable and valuable tool 
for the state in its assessment of the HSR program. 

The assumptions underlying this model are realistic, credible, transparent, and in many cases, and 
conservative. The process rendered three ridership and revenue scenarios based on varying 
assumptions of population growth, trip-making patterns, driving costs/gas prices and airfares. To 
illustrate the conservative nature of the assumptions an average gasoline price of $3.80 per gallon was 
used, despite much higher estimates from other forecasts. Obviously, higher gasoline prices would 
encourage greater ridership, so using lower cost assumptions lowers ridership projections. Similarly, the 
Panel assumed population growth rates lower than state Department of Finance estimates. Lower 
population rates also work to lower ridership estimates. 
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In short, strategically targeted conservative driving cost, airfare, and other assumptions create 
safeguards and the goal was to use approaches, methodologies, scenarios, and assumptions that 
improve the level of confidence and reduce financial risks. 

HSR will produce net operating profits from the initial year of construction regardless of the initial 
operating segment first constructed (North or South). However, due to greater ridership in the southern 
segment net operating profits are expected to be higher for the system in the early years. For instance, 
using the medium ridership assumptions net operating profit in 2025 if the southern segment is 
constructed first would be $464 million, arid if the northern segment is constructed first the net 
operating profit would be $285 million. Over the lifetime of the project, however, these projections 
even out. 

What is important to this discussion is that no operating subsidy will be required for the initial 
operating segment north or south under high, medium, or low ridership assumptions and this is 
consistent with the results of other high-speed projects across the world. Equally important is that 
under a breakeven analysis projected ridership could fall 59 percent lower than the high forecast in 
year one and still maintain a positive cash flow. In 2026 the difference is more dramatic, with 
projections showing that ridership could fall 83 percent below the high ridership projection and still 
produce a positive cash flow. 


In summary, the HSR network is forecast to produce a net operating profit immediately following 
commencement of operations, even under a low revenue scenario. Breakeven revenues for the lOS- 
North and lOS-South are estimated at $267 million and $218 million in 2022, respectively which is 35 
percent and 41 percent below the first year high estimate and 5 percent and 29 percent below the low 
estimate, respectively. Private-sector development and operation of the system is expected from the 
outset of construction and operations. Private-sector investment in anticipated once revenues are 
proven through completion of the Initial Operating Segment, and is a potential option to fund the final 
several years of construction under the Bay to Basin section if a private-public partnership structure is 
introduced at that time. 

On the basis of such a private-sector transaction, the federal government funding requirements will be 
reduced significantly to represent approximately 61 percent of the total funding to achieve Bay to Basin 
connectivity. This represents a considerable deviation from traditional major transportation 
infrastructure projects that require anywhere from 80-90 percent federal funding. 

Do the benefits outweigh the costs? 

Under standard benefit-cost analysis methodology the answer is a resounding yes. The investment in 
the Phase 1 HSR system yields a return on investment— in terms of benefits— that exceed the costs by 
57 to 78 percent. This represents a substantial positive financial investment for California and 
Californians. These are times that test our resolve, yet our collective responsibilities to our State and 
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our Nation make it imperative that we make sound, prudent and wise economic decisions that give us 
the best bang for the buck. High-speed rail is such an investment. 


Let me close by saying that California High Speed Rail makes sense, economically and from a 
transportation policy standpoint, it represents a new paradigm of partnership with the private sector, it 
is based on a favorable split of federal and state funding, it will provide the first test of truly high 
technology, high speed rail in the U.S. and we know how to build it. We look forward to working with 
the Congress and our partners at DOT and FRA. 

And California is the right place for High Speed Rail for another reason. As Governor Jerry Brown said 
recently; 


"This is a place where people found gold, where people created the movie industry, 
where Facebook and Apple were founded. People come to California to do not what’s 
already been done, but to create what hasn’t happened yet’’ 


Thank you. 
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To: Chairman Mica and Members of the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee: 
FR: Roelof Van Ark, CEO, California High Speed Rail Authority 
Date: 1/13/12 

RE: Questions for and responses from Roelof Van Ark, California High-Speed Rail Authority 

• What direction did the High Speed Rail Authority Board give their staff at Tuesday, 
December 1 3‘” Board Meeting regarding alignments and stations in the Fresno- 
Bakersfield section of the project, particularly regarding bypassing the town of Hanford? 

Response : The Authority gave the staff the direction to add a western bypass of Hanford 
into the Revised Draft EIR/Sfor Fresno to Bakersfield. This includes developing a 15% 
level design for horizontal and vertical alignment to determine a footprint for this 
alignment All the analysis standard to those alignments in the first Fresno to Bakersfield 
Draft EIR/S will be applied to this and be used for comparison with all alignments being 
considered. The board approved the staff recommendations below. 

Staff Recommendations: 

The staff recommends the Board to approve the following: 

A li^nment Alternative 

-Add the new Hanford West Bypass Alternative (HW) depicted in Figure ES-J to 
the current set of alignment alternatives (including the current Hanford East 
Bypass Alternative) to be evaluated in the Fresno to Bakersfield Revised DEIR / 
Supplemental DEIS. 

Station Location 

- Add the new Hanford West station location depicted in Figure ES-1 to the 
current set of station locations (including the Hanford East location) to be 
evaluated in the Fresno to Bakersfield Revised DEIR / Supplemental DEIS. 


• If, as the LAO warned on November 29, 2011 at the Assembly’s hearing on the plan, the 
“ICS may be all that is ever built” what will the $6 billion rail line be used for? How do 
you respond to LAO’s assertion that the Authority “has not demonstrated that the benefits 
of the independent operational utility of the ICS exceeds the costs”? 

Response : The grant agreement with the FRA includes provisions to connect the ICS with the 
existing tine used by Amtrak’s San Joaquin service, providing independent utility. This line is 
the 5* busiest in the nation, and is experiencing significant growth, now exceeding one million 
riders annually. This initial investment also preserves right of way needed for the system, 
avoiding the certain increase in property values in the future. Combined with other 
improvements being undertaken on the line, the use of the ICS would significant improve 
intercity rail service in the fastest grooving region of Ccdifomia. As noted by Amtrak in an 
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October 2010 letter to the Authority, “Operating the San Joaquin trains over this new route at 
higher speeds on an interim basis while other segments of your proposed system are developed 
to allow for full high-speed train service would benefit the public and our riders by greatly 
improving travel times, reliability and passenger comfort.... ” 

The Authority is working with the FRA, Amtrak, regional rail partners and other .stakeholders to 
develop specific plans to maximize the benefits of this initial investment. Of course, the ICS is 
designed as the first step in the development of the high speed system and will be the backbone of 
the system as it is expanded. 

• Your testimony admits that to get an Initial Operating Segment, you will need $20-21 
billion in federal funds over 6-7 years. This averages to $3 billion or more a year. Where 
do you propose that the federal government get this $3 billion a year you seek? 


Response : Consistent with the experience in the other 12 countries that have developed 
high-speed rail systems, the development of a high-speed rail in the United States requires 
significant federal support. The specific nature of the programs that the federal government 
would implement to support such a system is in large part a federal question. We have 
attempted to identify alternative funding program concepts that have been used for other 
assets. We believe that a long term funding program is needed to .support a program of this 
significance. 


• Based on your Draft 2012 Business Plan, please set forth all forms of federal government 
funding, including grants, availability payments, and qualified tax credit bonds, set out by 
year, amount, and purpose that the Authority will need to complete Phase I. Please 
provide this amount assuming private sector participation and assuming there is no 
private sector participation. 


Response: The 2012 draft Business Plan identifies the scope and size of the project and 
its projected ridership, costs, operations and potential revenues. The full Phase I of the 
project is expected to require a full generation to develop and there are a large number 
of phased development and financial decisions to be made. To that end, it is not possible 
to identify with precision the specific amounts, timing and federal programs that we 
would seek to access. We do believe that federal participation at a significant level is 
required. Chapter 8 of our draft Business Plan identifies, based on a general assumption 
related to funding availability, a potential plan. The known elements are: existing State 
bond funding of $9 billion and federal grants of $3.3 billion. Ridership and cost 
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projections also illustrate that, consistent with high-speed operations around the world, 
there will he operating profits that can be leveraged by the private sector or to support 
other project borrowings. These amounts are projected at $11 billion though the 
development of the Bay to Basin connection between San Jose and the San Fernando 
Valley. As shown on page 8-34 of the draft Business Plan, an additional $30 billion is 
needed over the next 10 plus years in Federal funds from all sources to complete the Bay 
to Basin element of the system. Revenue projections illustrate that the project will be 
able to raise 19% to 32% of these capital costs once the system is completed. 


• You seem quite confident that no operating subsidy will be required, however, what 
happens if in year one or two of operations you need a subsidy? How will you make up 
that difference? 


Response : The draft Business Plan incorporates private sector high-speed rail operating 
strategies used in other parts of the world. The development plan was based in part on 
building enough system such that operations would have significant private sector interest. 
It is the Authority 's plan to negotiate an operating agreement/concession with an 
experienced high-speed rail operator and transfer the responsibility for the cost and 
profitability of operations to the private sector. 


• The Draft 2012 Business Plan and your testimony here today compares the costs of Phase 
I ($98 billion) with the $170 billion of added capacity to airports and highways. The 
LAO, CARRD, and Orange County Transportation Authority have all claimed this $170 
billion is overstated and does not distinguish highway/air infrastructure investments that 
would be made regardless of whether HSR is built. How do you respond to those 
criticisms? When calculating the $170 billion, why did you use maximum capacity of the 
project instead of actual planned capacity? 


Response: There is sound basis for using a capacity-based comparison. The high speed rail 
program is different than virtually any other infrastructure program, in that the Legislature 
specifically established the need for the investment, and defined it in statute, which was then 
approved by the voters as Proposition lA. 

"CalS. &H. code §2704.04 

§ 2704.04. Legislative intent regarding construction of a high-speed train system; use of proceeds 

of bonds 
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(a) It is the intent of the Legislature by enacting this chapter and oj the people of California 
by approving the bond measure pursuant to this chapter to initiate the construction of a high-speed 
train system that connects the San Francisco Transbay Terminal to Los Angeles Union Station and 
Anaheim, and links the state's major popidation centers, including Sacramento, the San Francisco 
Bay Area, the Central Valley, Los Angeles, the Inland Empire, Orange County, and San Diego 
consistent with the authority's certified environmental impact reports of November 2005 and July 9, 
2008. ■' 

Construction of the HSR system will provide the state with a given level of capacity for moving 
people. The actual levels of ridership will vary, much the way that the capacity of a lane of 
highway is defined, hut the actual usage varies over time. With the need for and the parameters 
of the system having been established by the Legislature and affirmed by voters, the analysis in 
the plan is intended to provide decision-makers with an understanding of the cost of providing 
that same capacity through other modes, and the scale of environmental and social challenges 
that would be faced in attempting to do so. 

It is helpful to look at some independent data to put the costs in perspective. Although the 
Authority’s comparison is not a needs analysis, others have identified needs that reaffirm the 
scale of investment cited. The California Transportation Commission has released a needs study 
that identifies $198 billion in capital expansion needs by 2020 (ihe Authority's analysis looks 
over the 100 year life of the HSR investment). The non-partisan Think Long Committee for 
California, which includes such distinguished members as George Schulz. Condoleezza Rice, 
former chair of the Council of Economic .Advisors Laura Tyson, and Google CEO Eric Schmidt, 
has cited transportation investment needs over the next decade of over $550 billion. Just using 
those two .sources as reference, it is hard to see that the Authority 's estimates for comparable 
capacity are in any way overstated. 


• You claim in your testimony that your estimates are “conservative and costs are expected 
to be lower,” As I understand it however, your own Business Plan admits that “if all of 
the more expensive alternatives were selected, could be an additional $19.1 billion, for a 
total of $1 17.6 billion." So couldn’t costs actually be higher, especially given that you 
have not completed all environmental work, and changes made through that 
environmental process has already led to cost increases and could easily increase costs 
further? 

Response : Among the conservative features of the estimates are the inflation rale applied to the 
program - an assumption of 3%, in spite of the fact that actual inflation in California has been 
closer to 1% for several years; and, an average contingency of almost 24% that has been 
applied to the capital costs. The estimates also do not take into account the bidding environment 
in California, where bids on major projects have been 20-30 percent below estimates. The 
estimates reflect the changes made to the program as the result of the environmental process and 
community outreach: things such as changes in alignment, and an approximate doubling of both 
tunnels and elevated structures to avoid impacts. The blended approach to developing the HSR 
system in California, which is consistent with practice around the world, provides afar more 
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cost-effective alternative to the full build-out represented by the higher figure you cite, and there 
is no reason to believe that that investment would ever be required or made. 
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Chairmen Mica and Shuster, Congressman Rahall and Congresswoman Brown, 
members of the Committee, my name is Jerry Amante and I am here today 
representing the elected Board of Directors of the Orange County Transportation 
Authority (OCTA), located in Orange County, California. My current OCTA Board 
responsibilities include chairing OCTA’s Transportation 2020 Committee, which 
considers matters involving the funding of future OCTA transportation projects. 

The Orange County Transportation Authority was formed in 1991 by the 
consolidation of seven separate transportation agencies. This consolidation created 
a multi-modal authority, which eliminated duplicate transportation functions and 
increased efficiency in permitting one agency to provide a full range of multimodal 
transportation services for the more than 3 million residents of Orange County. In 
short, the OCTA is responsible for ail modes of transportation in Orange County with 
the exception of aviation. 

In addition to my OCTA responsibilities, I also serve on the Board of the LOSSAN 
Corridor Joint Powers Authority, which oversees service from San Luis Obispo, 
through Los Angeles and Orange County, to San Diego. I am also Mayor of the 
City of Tustin, a major Orange County city located on the LOSSAN Corridor. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to discuss the OCTA Board’s comments on 
the recently released Draft 2012 California High-Speed Rail Business Plan (Plan) 
and to share with you OCTA’s vision for investments to improve the 
LOSSAN Corridor generally, and the Los Angeles to Anaheim portion of this 
corridor, which would also be part of the corridor used for any future California 
High-Speed Rail project. OCTA owns the 42 miles of LOSSAN Corridor right of way 
located in Orange County and jointly funds and manages the present Metrolink 
commuter rail service in that corridor. 

Today, the LOSSAN corridor is well established as the nation’s second busiest 
passenger rail corridor and the California counterpart to the Northeast Corridor. 
LOSSAN carries 2.7 million Amtrak passengers each year, behind only the 
Northeast Corridor in terms of Amtrak riders. In addition, this corridor carries a 
combined 4.5 million rail riders annually on Metrolink and the Coaster, the two 
commuter rail providers servicing the corridor. 

Located within the LOSSAN corridor, the City of Anaheim is designated by 
Proposition 1A (the High-Speed Rail Bond Measure passed by California voters in 
2008) as the southern terminus for Phase 1 of the California High-Speed Rail (CHSR) 
project. In 2007, OCTA contributed $7 million to the advancement of the 
environmental documentation for the Anaheim to Los Angeles segment of the CHSR 
project and directed staff to participate in and monitor the development process of 
the CHSR project to ensure that the needs and interests of Orange County were 
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represented. OCTA was the only public agency to make such a financial contribution 
to the environmental clearance effort. 

High-speed and intercity passenger rail investment can play a key role in California’s 
transportation future. Existing passenger rail services in the Bay area of Northern 
California and the Los Angeles Basin in Southern California, serve some of the 
busiest Amtrak corridors in the nation. The improvement of these corridors 
constitutes an important piece of an overall mobility strategy to move the 35 million 
current California residents. That population is expected to grow to over 50 million in 
2030. California must meet the mobility challenges of this growing population, and 
the State has already invested $1.8 billion in passenger rail infrastructure through a 
partnership dating back to 1976. The alternative to improved passenger rail services 
is a significantly greater investment in California highways and airports. While we 
may differ over the exact amount of that investment, the magnitude is undeniable, 
and the need for passenger rail as a mobility component for the future of California is 
clear. 

As part of the most populous region in the most populous state, we are particularly 
grateful to the federal government for investments to date in high-speed and intercity 
passenger rail. A continued future funding partnership with the federal government 
for California high speed and intercity passenger rail is absolutely necessary and in 
the national long term interest. However, we also appreciate there are limited 
federal transportation funds to go around, including for high speed rail. We agree 
with this Committee's position that public-private-partnerships (P3s) to leverage 
federal funds should also become part of the high speed rail discussion both in 
California and nationally. 

The latest California High-Speed Rail Business Plan is a marked improvement over 
the 2009 Plan and attempts to address many of the previous areas of concern raised 
by the State Legislature, an independent peer review group, the State Legislative 
Analyst, and affected communities. OCTA is pleased that this Plan includes the 
blended approach to providing service in Orange and Los Angeles Counties, as 
requested by OCTA and Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority (LAMTA) in 
spring 2010. By incorporating this blended approach, the Plan recognizes the 
importance of existing passenger rail service providers and the need to link those 
systems with the CHSR project. OCTA believes this is the key to the successful 
implementation of CHSR in Southern California. Linking into the existing successful 
rail services will provide the needed connectivity to regional transit systems to 
enable the full potential of the CHSR system to be realized. 

While the Plan represents a more realistic assessment of the CHSR project and is 
an improvement over the previous plan, there remain areas of grave concern that 
should be addressed prior to submission to the State Legislature and certainly prior 
to implementation. Below is a summary of OCTA comments/ concerns: 
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Phased Delivery Approach: OCTA is pleased with the introduction of the 
phased delivery approach as it represents a more realistic delivery model as 
requested by OCTA and LAMTA. However, this approach begins with 
construction in the Central Valley instead of the “bookends” in the Los 
Angeles Basin (San Fernando Valley to Anaheim) and San Francisco Bay 
(San Jose to San Francisco) areas, which show much higher ridership and 
revenue as well as providing connectivity to the most urbanized areas of the 
State. OCTA believes it more prudent for the California High-Speed Rail 
Authority to begin with at least some investment at the north and south ends 
of the system. This approach will maximize the investment of scarce State 
and Federal funds and provide critical connections to the existing passenger 
rail systems in Southern and Northern California. Further, this investment will 
benefit existing passenger rail services even if CHSR is not successful. 
Putting all currently available , funding in the Central Valley also fails to 
address the prominent rail gap between Bakersfield and Los Angeles which 
currently requires Amtrak bus service to connect passenger rail services in 
Northern and Southern California. 

Project Schedule: The updated schedule aligns with the phased delivery 
approach, adding 13 years to the Full Phase 1 project. This change in 
schedule leads to significant cost increases due to inflation and escalation 
and it puts the existing funding sources in jeopardy due to timely use. 
Additionally, the updated schedule includes no additional contingency for 
project delay that may be caused by environmental clearance, legal 
challenges, gaps in funding or limited availability of construction materials and 
qualified technical resources. 

Cost Increase; The previous cost estimate of $43 billion was in base year 
dollars and the updated cost estimate now includes normal escalation and 
inflation, resulting in a significant cost increase. As stated in the business 
plan, the increased cost also does not address worst case scenarios for 
mitigations that may be required through the environmental process nor is it 
based on the high end (up to $117 billion) of the range, presented in year of 
expenditure dollars. These potential cost changes could be significant and 
should be addressed through better contingency planning and project 
development. 

Funding/Financial Plan: The funding plan is largely speculative and lacks 
any firm commitment of funding beyond the initial construction section. The 
current secured funding is not adequate to build either of the Initial Operating 
Sections, which the Plan states are the driving force behind attracting any 
private funding and future public funds. Necessary private investment 
opportunities are limited until at least one of the initial construction segments 
is complete. Additionally, the Plan relies heavily on scarce public funds on 
the front end of the project and will place the CHSRA in direct competition 
with existing rail service providers given some of the identified potential 
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federal funding sources. Both of these issues are of great concern to local 
entities such as OCTA since they will directly impact existing and future 
planned programs. Specifically, OCTA is very concerned about the 
assumptions on the use of federal Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality and 
Regional Surface Transportation Program funds that OCTA utilizes for 
highway and transit projects. In addition the use of federal New Starts funds 
for the CHSR project presents direct competition to OCTA and other local 
transportation agencies that need to rely on this program for the development 
of new fixed-guideway projects. 

Operational Assumptions: The operating assumptions include some very 
aggressive service levels of up to nine trains per hour. This is likely to result in 
unnecessary frequency. The projected operating surplus of over $1 billion per 
year is speculative and based on an optimum number of trains. It is simply too 
optimistic. 

Cost Comparisons: The cost comparisons made in the business plan are 
based on a theoretical maximum of high-speed rail capacity. More concerning 
is that the plan does not include a build vs. no build option for high-speed rail 
and ignores existing capacity and other tools for managing congestion. In 
addition, the plan compares a $98 billion investment in high-speed rail to a 
$171 billion future investment in airports/roadways for equivalent capacity. 
However, the Plan does not account for the roadway/airport work investment 
that will be required both with and without the CHSR project. 

Compliance with Proposition lA: California’s Proposition 1A requires that a 
specific series of items be addressed as part of the funding plan. One of 
these items is that “the corridor or usable segment thereof would be suitable 
and ready for high speed train operation”. Another is that “the authority has 
completed all necessary project level environmental clearances necessary to 
proceed to construction”. It appears that there are serious questions that need 
to be fully analyzed as to whether the funding plan truly complies with 
Proposition 1A in these regards. 


Of all of the concerns discussed, the paramount issue for OCTA remains the 
phasing of the project. A blended approach to project implementation allows for 
existing rail service providers such as Amtrak, Metrolink, and Caltrain to provide 
much needed connectivity to the backbone of the high-speed rail system by sharing 
facilities and tracks. This will allow for existing services to bridge the gaps with the 
project from the Central Valley to the urban areas in the north and south in advance 
of the Full Phase 1. Early investment in the blended approach will provide immediate 
benefit to the existing rail services operating in Southern California that would 
enhance the passenger experience, reduce travel times, and improve safety where 
the largest numbers of passenger rail travel already exists. These improvements 
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could include upgrades to stations, track improvements, and a limited number of key 
grade separations, and would provide public benefits with or without high speed rail. 

While Our Board has serious concerns about some of the specifics included in the 
business plan, we support the federal investment for California’s high speed rail 
program, in fact, continued federal support will be necessary if the program is to be 
successful. 

OCTA intends to continue to provide input to the CHSRA on this project and we are 
pleased that the CSHRA has welcomed our input. We are also available to be a 
continued resource to this Committee, should you seek input from those who will 
stand to benefit from a properly planned and implemented high speed rail initiative in 
California. 

We greatly appreciate the monumental task facing the Committee as you work to 
improve our nation’s transportation infrastructure. Thank you once again for the 
opportunity to testify today and for all that you do for America's transportation 
systems. I would be pleased to answer any questions. 
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TestiiBony of 

The Honorable Ashley Swearengin 
Mayor of Fresno 

Before the 

Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives 

on 

California High Speed Rail 
December 15, 2011 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My name is Ashley Swearengin, 
and I am the Mayor of Fresno, California. Thank you for the opportunity to address the 
Committee this morning. 

I am pleased to offer my comments today in support of High Speed Rail as a cost effective 
transportation mode that makes a profit and drastically reduces travel times between regional 
destinations. 

In reviewing the record of Congress, including this committee, I am pleased to see that there has 
been bi-partisan support for High Speed Rail dating back to the early 1990s through Republican 
and Democrat Administrations and Congresses alike. As a Republican mayor, and former 
economic development professional, I applaud that position and share that view for three 
reasons. 

First and foremost is High Speed Rail’s profitable business model. No other transportation mode 
in the world makes a profit and requires no public subsidies for operations. Yes, public dollars 
are required for the upfront capital costs, just as they are to construct highways, low-speed rail 
systems, or airports. But, once the capital costs are provided for High Speed Rail, the 
operational costs are paid for by the farebox — and you can’t say that about any of these other 
transportation modes. 

The second reason why I support High Speed Rail is the vast reduction in travel times it offers. 
Today, when Fresnans need to travel to Los Angeles, they have four choices - car, plane, bus or 
low-speed passenger rail. Of those choices, the fastest option is to drive, which will take four 
hours IF you don’t run into traffic. What are the chances of NOT hitting traffic in the L.A. 
Basin? Very good if you don’t mind travelling between about 11:00 p.m. and 5:00 a.m. With 
High Speed Rail, travel times to the L.A. Basin are reduced by over 60% to about an hour and 20 
minutes. The same is true when connecting to the Bay Area. 

I was asked recently when the last time was that I chose to take Amtrak. My answer? I almost 
never take Amtrak because it takes me so much longer to arrive at my destination than if I just 
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drove my own car. I choose the fastest transportation option that I can afford. Saying 
Californians won’t choose High Speed Rail over their cars because they’re not currently riding 
Amtrak is like saying “I didn’t like my dial-up Internet service so I’m not going to like a fiber 
coimection to my home.” It’s the wrong measuring stick. They are two completely different 
services. 

The iMt, major reason I believe we need to pursue the development of High Speed Rail in 
California is because of the affordability of the ticket price. The business plan indicates the fare 
on High Speed Rail will be priced at 80% of what an airline ticket costs in LA or San Francisco, 
which is a tremendous cost savings for us in the middle part of the state. You see, a round trip 
airplane ticket from SFO to LAX is between $120 and $180. If you’re in Fresno trying to fly to 
either LAX or SFO, you have to be prepared to pay at least $250 if you’re buying a month ahead 
and as much as $1400 to $1500 if you’re buying just a few days in advance. 

Again, we are talking about a transportation mode that makes a profit, requires no public subsidy 
for its operations and can be fully commercialized and operated by the private sector; reduces 
travel times by over 60% for regional travel; and offers an affordable ticket price (especially for 
Fresnans who are paying, in some cases, 10 times more for regional air service)... this is 
something worth pursuing. 

No city will benefit more from High Speed Rail than Fresno, a city of 500,000 people situated in 
one of the fastest growing regions in the country that is already home to 4,000,000 people. 

Unfortunately, Fresno’s distance from other major urban areas has limited our economic 
opportunity. Unemployment rates range today from 14% to 40% in Fresno County. Our region 
struggles to gain access to the economic networks of the L.A. Basin and the San Francisco Bay 
Area. 

High Speed Rail changes that dynamic for a city like Fresno, which is why our local business 
organizations endorse this project. I submit today for the record letters of support from the 
Greater Fresno Area Chamber of Commerce, the Central California Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce, the Fresno Area Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, the Fresno Metro Black Chamber 
of Commerce and the Economic Development Corporation Serving Fresno County. The 
membership of these organizations is comprised of literally tens of thousands of businesses from 
throughout Fresno and the Central California region. 

I also submit today for the record a January 7, 2011, op-ed written by the mayors of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, and Fresno. Together, we lead cities with a 
combined population of 6.5 million people. While there are differences between these mayors 
when it comes to partisan politics, we recognize what a smart solution High Speed Rail can 
mean for one of the biggest challenges our state faces: transportation congestion and mobility. 
Without solutions for California’s transportation challenges, our economy is hamstrung, and 
California’s economy being hamstrung does not bode well for the rest of the United States. 

In closing, I want to tell you about a business called Commercial Manufacturing that’s known 
worldwide for the production of food processing equipment. If you’ve ever popped one of the 
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“meal in a bag” products into your microwave you’ve probably eaten a product processed by 
Commercial Manufacturing’s equipment It’s a great small business that employs 41 people and 
exports its products all over the world helping to add wealth to our economy. 

Their world headquarters are at 2432 South Railroad Avenue in Fresno, which is right in the path 
of the proposed High Speed Rail alignment through Fresno. If constructed as proposed. High 
Speed Rail will plow through 3 to 5 of Commercial Manufacturing’s buildings. Of all the people 
in Fresno whom you would expect to be upset about the proposed High Speed Rail train, it 
would be Larry Hagopian, the business owner. 

The business has been in his family for 73 years. Mr. Hagopian’s reaction to the proposed 
project? He says, “I see this as an opportunity to upgrade our facility which will allow us to 
improve our manufacturing techniques, thereby increasing sales which will increase our number 
of employees. Also, as a lifetime resident of Fresno, I see this project as a chance for Fresno to 
clean up its south and west sides bringing more people back to the core of downtown, not to 
mention the positive economic impact on the community from the jobs associated with high 
speed rail.” 

Mr. Hagopian’s statement captures the sentiment I wish to convey to the Committee today. High 
Speed Rail is not without its challenges, but its operating model, dramatic improvements in 
travel time, and affordable ticket price make it a compelling opportunity for our state and nation. 

I urge support for High Speed Rail from this Committee and I urge your help wdth clearing the 
way for High Speed Rail in our nation. 
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Testimony of 

Gregory R. Gatzka, Director 
Kings County Community Development Agency 

Before the 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
U.S. House of Representatives 

“California’s High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns” 
December 15, 2011 

Chainnan Mica and Members of the Committee, it is a pleasure to be here before you today and 
share our experiences and observations from what we call the “front lines” of California’s high 
speed rail implementation. As a local official representing Kings County in California, we are 
witness to a series of failures by the California High Speed Rail Authority (CHSRA) which has 
significantly compromised the chances for successful project implementation. In summary, I hope 
to provide abetter understanding of how Kings County went from a supporter of high speed rail to 
completely opposing all high speed rail through Kings County. 

Kings Countj', California 

Kings County is one of the smaller rural/agricultural counties in one of our nation’s most fertile 
growing regions known as the San Joaquin Valley. Our county is also home to four incorporated 
cities (Avenal 15,505 pop., Corcoran 24,813 pop., Hanford 53,967 pop., and Lemoore 24,531 pop.) 
as well as one of our nation’s most strategic western defense bases - Naval Air Station Lemoore 
(NASL) which houses twenty F-18 squadrons that support the Pacific Fleet. 

Kings County covers approximately 1,391 square miles with a total population of 152,892 (2010 
Census). Most of the population is concentrated along the county’s northern boundary near the 
Kings River. The vast majority of urban growth in the valley, however, is in neighboring counties 
along the State Highway 99 corridor. Absent those growth pressures. Kings County is uniquely 
situated to more effectively manage growth while progressively preserving prime agricultural land. 
NASL shares this commitment as agricultural preservation also serves to protect the base from 
urban encroachment and ensure long term operational effectiveness. A Joint Land Use Study 
adopted in 201 1 reaffirms this joint commitment. 

On January 26, 2010, the Kings County Board of Supervisors (KCBOS) adopted the 2035 Kings 
County General Plan establishing a land use policy framework for smart growth implementation 
and greater resource protection. As the primary author of this comprehensive plan, policies were 
designed to build collaboration with State objectives (i.e. food production, renewable energy, and 
transportation). However, at the time of adoption minimal high speed rail alignment information 
was made available, and Circulation Element Policy C 1 .2.4 was established for Kings County to: 

“Coordinate with the California High Speed Rail Authority and Caltrans if a 
high speed rail corridor is to be established within the County, and plan for the 
establishment of transportation linkages to the nearest High Speed Rail 
Station.” 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH SPEED RAIL - FALTERS IN PLANNING PROCESS 


The California High Speed Rail Authority (CHSRA) first officially proposed and adopted 
conceptual high speed rail alignments through California to connect Los Angeles to San Francisco 
when the California High Speed Rail Program Environmental Impact Report/Environmental Impact 
Statement was adopted in 2005 (Program EIR/EIS). The Program EIR/EIS indicated the next step 
in the process would be to develop a more specific Project level EIR/EIS for specific segments that 
would tier off of the Program EIR/EIS. Instead, CHSRA engaged larger cities gamering support 
with the enticement of potentially locating a station or heavy maintenance facility in their 
jurisdiction. Substantial support from Fresno County interests and Kem County interests set the 
stage to connect proposed high speed rail facilities in Fresno and Shatter, thus veering away from 
the State Highway 99 corridor. In 2007, CHSRA released a “Station Feasibility Study” that was 
actually determining preferred routes and new alignment considerations not covered in the Program 
EIR/EIS to accommodate supporting coimnunities. Although new alignments not addressed in the 
Program EIR/EIS were proposed without environmental review and without public comments, these 
efforts resulted in two Project level Draft EIR/EIS documents (Fresno to Bakersfield Section, and 
Merced to Fresno Section) released on August 15, 201 1. 



70 % 

Design/Buiid Contractors 


15% Project Design Approach 
CHSRA relied upon a 1 5% design 
approach to provide the public, 
local communities and others with 

only partial project information. Many project related questions from the public and impacted 
communities went and remain unanswered, and CHSRA staff and consultants kept rail 
alignment maps and documents in mostly an un-releasable format. As the Draft Project EIR/EIS 
neared completion and release in August 201 1, CHSRA maintained reliance on only 15% of the 
project design to determine all potential impacts. This reliance on 15% design lead to 
incomplete and inadequate impact and mitigation analyses, thus greatly increasing the risk to 
project environmental scrutiny, and future potential cost overruns and change orders. 


In attempting to understand the reasoning behind such a limited detail deficient project 
approach, CHSRA staff and consultants quickly referenced the need to comply with the Federal 
Rail Administration American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) funding deadline in 
2012. Essentially, meaning that the prioritized spending of ARRA funding overrode the need to 
fully address specific project details, impacts and mitigations and instead tended to pre- 
detennine outcomes. CHSRA seemingly chose to rely on future contractors to work out project 
impacts and develop undetermined mitigation solutions from only 15% design. This is an 
impossible undertaking that by its very nature circumvents full disclosure and analysis required 
by the California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) and National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA). This “fill in the blanks later” approach to project approval will surely result in greater 
project change orders and cost overruns. In addition, it completely overlooks vital components 
for local integration with existing local and state roadways, and existing land use and circulation 
policies and mitigation of impacts therefrom. This deprives the public of the ability to fiiUy 
understand impacts and how they will be addressed, and deprives local agencies of the 
opportunity to assist in finding common solutions that achieve minimal impacts to communities. 
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CHSRA. Avoidance of Public Concerns 

Consistent with its General Plan Circulation Element, Kings County has attempted to coordinate 
with CHSRA. Consistent with the requirements of NEPA and other federal laws, Kings County 
has demanded the CHSRA coordinate its project and resolve conflicts. The county has provided 
extensive detailed information about its concerns and demanded resolution, but the CHSRA, on 
the advice of its legal counsel, have and continue to refiise to coordinate its project. Because the 
Federal Railroad Administration (FRA) is a co-lead'agency and federal funds are involved, and 
due to the refusal of CHSRA to coordinate. Kings County has demanded of the FRA that they 
step in and coordinate as required by NEPA. Extensive information has been provided to the 
FRA, but the FRA chose to provide an empty form letter response and has made no attempt 
whatsoever to coordinate with Kings County. 

Incomplete and Inadequate Project EIR/EIS 

In avoiding public disclosure of project specific details, CHSRA officials routinely directed the 
public and local agencies to find project answers in the Project EIR/EIS documents. CHSRA 
only allowed for a minimal public review and comment period, and forced many impacted 
stakeholders to review thousands of pages of technical documents to find answers. What was 
discovered in that review was the omission of analysis related to many impacts previously 
brought to the attention of CHSRA. 

Surprisingly, agricultural impacts were minimally addressed and did not even begin to analyze 
issues such as pesticide drift, irrigation, access to cut off properties, electromagnetic fields 
around dairies, dairy relocation, etc. Other noteworthy omissions are impacts related to 
emergency services, local roadways and highways, local businesses, and local resources. For 
instance, several overpasses outlined by CHSRA nearly double the number of property and 
business impacts yet remain unaddressed. In addition, critical public facilities identified to 
CHSRA were not even analyzed. Without impact acknowledgement, the documents followed 
by being silent on evaluating potential mitigation. In many cases, mitigation for agricultural 
impacts was deferred to be addressed by the CHSRA contracted right-of-way agent to 
determine. 

As the Project Section Draft EIR/EIS documents were fast tracked to meet the FRA ARRA 
funding deadline, the lack of complete project specific information has led to insufficient 
information for adequate review all potential impacts. Even at the document beginning, it fails 
to provide a clear and detailed enough project description to set the fi-amework for adequate 
environmental analysis. This leaves the public with insufficient information to understand what 
potential impacts may result. Yet, even at present, CHSRA continues to develop many of the 
specific project details that were not fully disclosed in either Project Draft EIR/EIS documents. 
Interesting to note that these inadequacies were also the basis for Bay Area litigation against the 
CHSRA flrom their Program EIR/EIS approved in 2005, which claimed this environmental 
document: 


• did not have an adequate project description 

• did not give adequate consideration to the Project's impacts on the environment 

• failed to propose adequate mitigation measures to address the Project's significant 
impacts. 
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Insufiicient Public Comment Time 

The two Project Section Draft EIR/EIS documents were preceded by limited disclosure of 
project speciftc details by CHSRA which left many unanswered questions. After their release, 
numerous requests were made for additional public comment review time. Despite these 
requests, CHSRA proceeded to stand firm on only allowing the State required minimum public 
review time to review 30,000 plus pages (represents only one set of Project Section Draft 
EIR/EIS) of technical documents. 

• August 15, 201 1 - CHSRA released two project level Draft EIR/EIS documents 
(Fresno to Bakersfield Project Section, and Merced to Fresno Project Section) for 45 
day public comment 

• September, 2011 - CHSRA allows a token 15 day extension 

• October 13, 2011 - public comment period ended 

• October 5, 2011 - despite numerous requests for a 1 80 comment period extension 
CHSRA chooses to introduce a new Hanford West alignment in the “Fresno to 
Bakersfield Section” only and claims that they now allowed additional time to 
review the original documents. The Hanford West alignment was the original 
alignment in the Program EIR/EIS that was discarded by CHSRA, and requested to 
be re-added by U.S. EPA and Army Corp. of Engineers as there was noted greater 
risk of challenge to the project with only one alternative alignment. 

Heavy Reliance on PubUc Relations 

As legitimate issues of concern have arisen, many of these project concerns have not gained 
much media attention. This may be due to the fact that CHSRA has an estimated $12 million 
devoted to public relations for their projects. Interestingly, recent public disclosure of the 
Ogilvy Public Relations Worldwide contract and others have demonstrated that a significant 
amount of public tax dollars are being spent to maintain a positive public image for CHSRA. 
This would not have been the case had Ae CHSRA project been truly “shovel ready” and had all 
its engineering and environmental clearances done. It is clear that considerable efforts are 
poured into monitoring and responding to media. 

CHSRA officials are often quoted in the media as saying that they are working closely with 
local communities and have had numerous meetings. However, the truth of the matter is in the 
project details and content of those meetings which tells a different story. The reality is that 
CHSRA has provided few project specific details in these meetings, and mostly asks questions 
like “tell us what you like and don’t like about the project.” In the cases where there are 
legitimate issues needing to be resolved, the CHSRA officials are often silent and provide no 
response, or they direct you to find the answers in the environmental documents. This approach 
has greatly hindered any meaningful good faith effort towards cooperatively resolving issues. 
Instead, CHSRA’s mantra has often been “find your own answers” and “analyze and mitigate 
later.” 
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HIGH SPEED RAIL DEVASTATION IN KINGS COUNTY 


The Fresno to Bakersfield Project Draft EIR/EIS 
proposes high speed rail to cut through 28 miles in 
Kii^ County, traveling through the City of 
Corcoran and prime agricultural land. A proposed 
optional station (referred to as “Kings-Tulare 
Regional Station”) is to be located east of the City 
of Hanford, outside planned urban growth 
boundaries. The proposed rail alignment referred 
to as the “BNSF Alignment,” aligns with only 
about 5 miles of existing BNSF rail near 
Corcoran, before crisscrossing through the 
county’s prime agricultural land and dairy 
industry region known locally as the county’s 
“Dairy Belt” which serves as a major economic 
generator for the county. Interestingly, the 
diagonal crosscutting pattern developed by 
CHSRA was not covered in the Program EIR/EIR, 
but instead added in 2007 to accommodate Tulare 
County interests. The original Program EIR/EIS 
alignment running west of Hanford was discarded 
by CHSRA in the Project EIR/EIS, only to be re- 
introduced on October 5, 2011 after considerable 
opposition arose to the BNSF Alignment. 

Kings County is the smallest of the four coimties 
impacted along the Fresno to Bakersfield Section 
Project EIR/EIS, yet faces the greatest agriculture related impacts along this route according to the 
Project EIR/EIS. Communities in the county rely heavily upon agriculture as a major component 
of the local economy, while larger county neighbors to the north, east and south have greater 
population and diversified economies. 

Kings-Tulare Regional Station 

Kings County happens to have the only CHSRA proposed station located outside of an existing 
urbanized area, and outside of any planned urban growth area. This poses significant challenges 
as it is located in prime agricultural land identified for priority preservation, and conflicts with 
local land use plans. As an urban use, the station would potentially incite increased urban 
sprawl and leap fiog development in a manner that completely disregards coordinated city and 
county comprehensive land use plans. Local Agency Formation Commission established urban 
^wfli boundaries and provisions for municipal services. CHSRA relies upon this station 
location to justify access to a population of 450,000 within a 20 mile radius for their ridership 
model. Even though California Proposition 1 A specifically outlines funding for 22 proposed 
stations, the Kings-Tulare Regional Station is identified as a “Possible Station” that is not 
recognized for funding as it is the 24th station. The Project Draft EIR/EIS avoids analyzing this 
potential station by claiming that there are “no construction details” available. 
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Specific Unresolved Impacts 

Some of the more noteworthy specific impacts relative to Kings County that were not 
adequately addressed in the Fresno to Bakersfield Project Section EIR/EIS despite numerous 
meetings where these concerns were brought to the attention of CHSRA include: 

1 . Approximately 7, 1 00 acres of severed and/or disrupted agricultural acres. 

2. 11 impacted dairies that may require substantial regulatory agency re-permitting and 
time delays. 

3. Baker Commodities that provides critical cow rendering services to 800 dairy 
operations and would require re-permitting and relocation. 

4. Kings County Fire Station No. 4, along with the regional firefighter training grounds, 
and helipad that supports SkyLife medical helicopter transport. Fire Dqraftment 
search and rescue helicopter utilized by CalFire, and Kings County Sheriff patrol 
surveillance helicopter operations. 

5. Other emergency services including local fire, law enforcement and public works to 
support the CHSRA project. 

6. CHSRA Project crosses over a $66.6 million Central Valley Next-Generation 
Broadband Infirastructure Project. This Broadband Fiber Optic project has $46.6 
million in ARRA funding, and $20 million in private matching funds. 

All of these local businesses, critical coimty operations, and ARRA fiinded project are not fully 
addressed in the Fresno to Bakersfield Project Section Draft EIR/EIS. In addition, this EIR/EIS 
determines that there will be disproportionate economic impacts to Kings Coimty in comparison 
to surrounding counties that seek to benefit economically from the project. 

Kings County has estimated the potential economic impacts fi-om construction of the' high speed 
tail “Initial Construction Segment” in Kings County to be significant: 

• An estimated $ 1 00 million annual economic loss could result to the county 

o 8,203,595 Aimual ag production loss 
o 28,700,000 Estimated annual supporting industry loss 
o 50,000,000 Estimated aimual dairy industry loss 
o 1 1 ,000,000 Aimual downtown business loss fixim Amtrak 
o 1,1 00,000 Estimated annual property tax loss 

• In comparison, the Project EIR/EIS claims Kings County will economically benefit by 
$700,000 in short term construction related sales tax generation according to Sectfon 
3.12.5 Environmental Consequences, B. High-Speed Train Alternatives on Page 
3.12-37. 

• In relation to Agricultural Businesses on Page 3.12-66 there is no analysis of the 
potential loss or disruption of existing jobs. 

Use of Amtrak as “Independent Utility” 

CHSRA has prepared a Fresno to Bakersfield Section Project EIR/EIS that only hints to the 
possible utilization of Amtrak on the high speed rail line if funds are not available to complete a 
true high speed rail operational segment. However, the Business and Funding Plan released on 
November 1, 201 1 expands considerably upon Amtrak as a “backup” plan to ensure there is 
some usability for the HSR right of way if future funding does not occur. According to 
statements made by CHSRA, if additional HSR funding is not available “at best this project 
would result in a 45 minute improvement in Amtrak San Joaquin service.” 
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The potential switch of Amtrak’s San Joaquin service over to any proposed CHSRA route would 
result in the loss of the Hanford Amtrak Station and Corcoran Amtrak Station. Amtrak 
connectivity in both these cities provides added sources of visitor revenue. Hanford downtovm 
businesses estimate that the loss of the Amtrak station in Hanford could result in the loss of $ 1 1 
million aimually to downtown business. These economic and other Amtrak related issues have 
not been addressed by CHSRA. 

Deferred Mitigation 

In seeking the least costly project commitments, CHSRA environmental documents consistently 
outline deferred mitigation to address potentially significant impacts upon local property 
owners, agricultural operations and other business. A typical mitigation response in the Project 
BIR/EIS documents is the deferral of specific impacted private property mitigation being 
deferred to future contracted right of way agents to determine after project approval. 

Examples from the Fresno to Bakersfield Project Section Draft EIR/EIS 

• Section 3.12.5 Environmentai Consequences, Agricultural Businesses, Page 3.12-66 
The Project EIR/EIS refers to a “relocation plan” for dairy operations and the unique 
rendering facility in Kings County be developed later. However, the same “to the extent 
feasible” escape clause is built in to the relocation efforts as is typical with other aspects 
of this Project to allow as much cost avoidance as possible while keeping the Project on 
track for development. As this Project does not fully evaluate the potential cost of 
relocation efforts because there is no accounting of property specific facilities, 
infiastructure, crops, and other factors, the CHSRA has failed to fully inform the public 
and the decision makers of all potential costs associated with relocation of impacted 
properties in Kings County. 

■ Section 3.12.5 Environmental Consequences, Economic Effects on Agriculture, 

Page 3.12-74 

The Project EIR/EIS addresses impacts to agriculture production loss by providing 
generalized simple statements such as “reduction in agricultural production can be 
expected.” There is no further analysis or evaluation of what that impact or loss actually 
is. Instead, mitigation and loss is to be determined by the right-of-way agents. 

• Section 3.12.5 Environmental Consequences, Economic Effects on Agriculture, 

Page 3.12-74 

The Project EIR/EIS addresses impacts to dairy operations by claiming that “operations 
would be required to reduce the number of cows housed at the facility.” There is no 
analysis or quantification of associated economic costs to the impacted dairy operations. 
Dairy operators have had to hire their own consultants to evaluate the future permitting 
and sustainability of their individual agricultural businesses which will be impacted. 
CSHRA defines that these impacts are to be determined later and resolved by the right- 
of-way agents. 
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DISREGARD OF LOCAL CONCERNS 

Public statements and media portrayals of CHSRA profess to claim they are working with local 
governments and the public. However, their well documented actions demonstrate a different 
reality, one that involves a “get the project done no matter what” attitude. The concerns of property 
owners, business owners, and local government have been dismissed. Lists of specific instances of 
disregard include: 

• Deplorable treatment by Curt Pringle, then Chairman of the CHSRA at its May 5, 201 1 
meeting, when Kings County Farm Bureau’s Executive Director, Diana Peck attempted to 
raise concerns with the project. He spoke in a condescending tone, dismissive of the 
concerns raised and stated that the Authority had done all it was going to do with Kings 
County and other local entity’s positions. Mr. Pringle dismissed Ms. Peck by stating that she 
did not represent the county and that if she had concerns “put it on a note.” (see: 
http://www.cahighspeedrail.ca. eov/displavcontent.aspx?id=10048 1 

• New Chairman Umberg continued the disregard for Kings County, at the Authority’s July 
14, 201 1 Board meeting in Bakersfield when he, unilaterally cut off the unscheduled public 
comments of sixteen waiting Kings County residents by moving them to the end of the 
agenda and then shutting down the meeting after they had waited five hours and before they 
had a chance to speak. This was done even though they had submitted speaker cards and 
denial of their ri^t was brought to the attention of counsel fi-om the State Attorney 
General’s staff present. The Authority Board then attempted to make good by requesting 
they provide their conunents at the August 25, 201 1 meeting in Sacramento, (see: 
http://www.cahi ghspeedrail.ca.gov/displavcontent.aspx?id=l 0385 1 

• During a September 201 1 public hearing in Hanford, California, to discuss the recently 
issued EIR/EIS, a 33 second video captured the Authority’s newly hired Deputy Director of 
communications, Lance Simmons, falling asleep as people testified. 

• During its November 3, 2011, Authority Board meeting Kings County resident, Frank 
Oliveira, one of 32 county residents who traveled several hours to Sacramento to voice 
concerns at the Authority's monthly board meeting, was approached by two California 
Highway Patrol officers to leave the podium after speaking approximately 26 seconds past 
his allotted one min ute public comment period. (See: 
http://www.cahighspeedrail.ca.gov/offsite redirect.aspx?id=l 1299 1 

Other Jurisdictions 

Other impacted jurisdictions and their citizens who have raised concerns have received similar 

treatment. Listed below are excerpts and links: 

• City of ChowcMUa, City Council Meeting - July 25, 201 1 

City Cotmcil considers and adopts Urgency Ordinance on July 25, 201 1 to prevent high 
speed rail construction in the City. On August 8, 201 1 , the City Council considers 
extension of Urgency Ordinance No. 459-1 1 due to unresolved impacts and concerns with 
the CHSRA project. 
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David Alexander, Mayor - the Mayor has stated that the City had thou^t the CHSRA was 
working with the City to design a least impacting route throu^ the City. The city even 
devoted their limited city planning and engineering staff over an entire year to work with 
CHSRA, only to find out that all of their recommendations and mitigations were discarded. 
http://ci.chowchilla.ca.us/councilminutes/08%2008%2011%20cc%20rda%20minutes.pdf 

• City of Bakersfield, City Council Meeting - September 14, 2011 

City Manager Alan Tandy - expresses great concern to the City Council over how the 
CHSRA is conducting business. He states that the City’s input and recommendation have 
been discarded. 

http://plaver.ci.bakersfield.ca.us/media/Council/2011 9 14cc-v2.wmv 

• City of Fresno, City Council Meeting - October 1 6, 201 1 

Scott Mosier, Assistant Public Works Director - stated that some 600 (or upwards of 
1,500) businesses may be forced to move, and that the 15% design build will have issues 
because the CHSRA will still be woridng out issues as they go. There will only be limited 
direction provided in the EIR document. He stated that the “city does not want the 
Authority to throw out alternatives due just to cost.” Most importantly, he stated that “It is 
very frustrating to not have the detail to know what the impacts will be to landowners.” 

The Fresno City Council later confirmed that the CHSRA project leaves too many questions 
unanswered, and requested staff to formally acknowledge that the city considers the 
environmental reports inadequate. 

htto://www.fi'esno.gov/video/council/CouncilVideol 1 1006.asx 

Requests for Coordination 

CHSRA and Federal Railroad Administration (FRA) have and continue to refuse to coordinate 
their Project with Kings County despite repeated requests which included detailed concerns. 

Only a quick overview of Kings County’s well-documented efforts are summarized below. The 
bottom line is that the Authority simply does not care what Kings County’s concerns are. In 
bringing these issues to the FRA, they disregard their very own procedures (“Procedures for 
Considering Environmental Impacts” FRA Docket No. EP-1, Notice 5) that require consultation 
with local authorities to ensure environmental issues are addressed at the earliest opportunity, 
and that evidence of consultation be provided. 

• May 25, 2010 Kings County Board of Supervisors (KCBOS) adopted Resolution 
No. 10-033 supporting continuing development of high speed rail on a statewide basis, 
with a unified approach for the Central Valley, along existing transportation corridors, 
and opposing alignments where transportation corridors do not exist. 

• March 1, 2011 KCBOS adopted Resolution No. 11-015 to document its concerns and 
insist that CHSRA coordinate with Kings County to resolve issues as early and quickly 
as possible. 

• March 4, 2011 KCBOS sent letter to CHSRA CEO Roelof van Ark requesting 
government to government coordination. 

• March 29, 2011 Mr. van Ark responded to coordination request by stating that they 
“are absolutely committed to working with our local partners” and that he had assigned 
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Jeff Abercrombie, Central Valley Area Program Manager, to work directly with Kings 
County. 

• April 11, 2011 Mr. Abercrombie advised that he disagrees with Kings County’s 
request for coordination and instead requested the county provide input to a Technical 
Working Group for the Fresno to Bakersfield section. 

• April 19, 201 1 KCBOS held its first coordination meeting where specific dq)artment 
by department concerns were raised related to the proposed project. Mr. Abercrombie 
and CHSRA consultants did not address the specific concerns. Instead, Mr. Abercrombie 
conveyed that they did not agree with our “legal basis for the effort of coordination” but 
did indicate “over the course of the next several months, we do expect to be back here 
and I do expect to provide the answers you are seeking. . .” This did not occur. 

• May 6, 2011 KCBOS sent a detailed letter to then CHSRA Chairman Curt Pringle 
summarizing the concerns and questions raised at the attempted coordination meeting on 
April 19, 201 1, and requested a follow up meeting where the Authority would be 
requested to reply to the county as to how it would resolve conflicts and concerns 
identified. 

• May 17, 2011 Rather than provide a follow-up coordination date, Mr. Abercrombie 
indicated he wanted to meet to “verify that we have covered the issues of concan in the 
environmental document” and stated, as though he had never met with Kings County 
before, “[i]f there are issues of particular interest that you wish to discuss, please 

' advise...” 

• May 27, 2011 KCBOS again responded that it seeks coordination on this project not 
just referral to a yet to be released Project EIR/EIS. KCBOS requested a copy of the 
administrative Draft EIR/EIS to review prior to its release to determine if its concerns 
were addressed. It also again requested a follow-up coordination meeting. 

• June 7, 2011 KCBOS held a second coordination meeting with Mr. Abercrombie 
wherein he indicated he could not answer most questions and stated that “all of the 
answers to your questions will be in the Project EIR/EIS”. 

• August 2, 2011 KCBOS sent a letter with attachments (338 pages including 
transcripts fium April 19 and June 7, 201 1 meetings) to Joseph Szabo, FRA 
Administrator requesting coordination because CHSRA had refused to do so. 

• August 24, 2011 KCBOS sent letter to California Governor Jary Brown requesting 
intervention in the Fresno to Bakersfield Segment as the Project Draft EIR/EIS was 
released on August 15, 201 1 and, despite CHSRA’s assurances, did not address Kings 
County’s concerns. 

• September 12, 2011 Mr. Szabo acknowledged receipt of the August 2, 201 1 
KCBOS letter. He did not address any of the issues raised by Kings Coianty. Instead, he 
directed the county to the Project Draft EIR/EIS. 

• September 21, 201 1 Although both CHSRA and FRA refused to coordinate its 
project, it attempted a short notice meeting with no specific agenda as they were passing 
through the Valley for public hearings. They requested a meeting with counterparts at 
the coimty rather than the Board of Supervisors, even though they were acutely aware of 
the KCBOS’ repeated coordination attempts. 

• October 12, 2011 KCBOS submits comments on the Fresno to Bakersfield 
Project Draft EIR/EIS wjiich outlines unresolved concerns and issues with HSR plans 
through Kings Coimty. 
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• November 2, 2011 KCBOS sends letter to Mr. Szabo with FRA, a 26 page 
response to his September 12, 201 1 lettw reiterating the unresolved issues with the 
CHSRA project running through Kings Coimty. A request is again made to coordinate 
this project with local plans and concerns as there is sufficient time with the additional 
six month period while CHSRA prepares the Hanford West alignment as an alternative. 

Disregard of California Legislative Analyst’s Office Concerns 
The Authority has not only ignored Kings Aunty’s concerns, but also that of the California 
LAO’s office. In a November 29, 201 1 report on “High-Speed Rail Authority: The Draft 2012 
Business Plan and Funding Plan” it detail^, in summary, some of the following major problems 
which are critical and relevant to Kings County: 

• Initial Construction Segment (ICS) Proposed Using Committed Funds (Page 3) - the 
LAO states that the ICS between Merced and Bakersfield will have “Independent 
Utility” by switching Amtrak San Joaquin service. Yet the impacts of such a proposal 
have never been addressed by CHSRA and pose significant economic impacts to Kings 
County businesses. 

• Economic Impact Analysis is Imbalanced (Page 8) - the LAO states that “the plan 
does not estimate economic losses fiom negative impacts to businesses from right-of- 
way acquisition and rail construction activities.” This determination is reinforced by the 
numerous events that transpired where CHSRA has ignored local concerns and produced 
incomplete Project Draft EIR/EIS documents. 

• Independent Benefits of ICS Unlikely to Justify Expense (Page 8) - the LAO states 
that it is doubtful that substantial additional federal funds will be available. Therefore, it 
is “likely that the ICS may be all that is ever built.” This confirms the worst case 
scenario for Kings County as it will experience a disproportionate degree of economic 
impacts to a smaller county community that is more hi^y dependent upon agriculture. 
Kings Coimty faces the greatest agricultural impacts along the Fresno to Bakersfield 
Project Section as indentified in this segment’s Project Draft EIR/EIS. 

CHSRA Ag Working Group 

On March 17, 201 1, the California Assembly Agriculture Committee, and the Select Committee 
On High Speed Rail set a joint hearing seeking to address high speed rail impacts on agricultural 
lands. At this meeting it was requested by the agricultural community that an “Agriculture 
Committee” be formed to bring greater accountability in addressing impacts to agriculture. This 
work was to have been done before the release of the Project Section Draft EIR/EIS documents. 
The release of the EIR/EIS documents occurred on August 15, 201 1, and public comment closed 
on October 13, 201 1 without the formation of an agriculture committee. 

However, at the November 3, 201 1 CHSRA Board meeting CEO van Ark stated that “the ag 
working group has met 5 times and addressed all agricultural impacts.” These impacts included 
high speed rail wind, pesticide drift, dairies, noise, vibration, irrigation, equipment movement, 
and agricultural lending. Little to no information was made available on this group or meetings, 
and so on November 10, 201 1 a public records request was made to CHSRA. 


On November 1 7, 201 1 , CHSRA responded to the request by providing only agendas and 
cursory information. However, the one item worth noting is Project Manager Jeff 
Abercrombie’s memo to CEO van Ark dated November 14, 2011. In this memo Mr. 
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Abercrombie stated that “the group will need three to six more meetings to complete its work.” 
What Mr. Abercrombie was referring to is a list of high speed rail related impacts upon 
agriculture that were not addressed in either of the Project Draft EIR/EIS documents. 

Obviously, the intent of CHSRA is to address these agriculture related issues after the public 
comment period has closed. This effectively avoids public disclosure and review of this new 
information prior to release of the Final Project EIR/EIS documents that CHSRA will base their 
decisions on. Clearly, this afterthought process to address agriculture impacts circumvents the 
intent of both State and Federal environmental laws that are designed to protect the public by 
requiring full disclosure of potential impacts and evaluation of potential mitigation. 

CONCLUSION 

In Kings County the “stakes” are high, and continued disregard for local concerns and issues places 
Kings County in an undesirable role of being a rural/agricultural community saorificed for the 
greater good of other larger communities. Kings County has always remained committed to 
working cooperatively with State and Federal agencies, but when it comes to high speed rail there is 
no good will in return. Despite repeated calls to State and Federal oflScials to resolve .these matters 
before the project moves forward, the county’s requests continue to go unanswered and remain 
unresolved. CHSRA and FRA officials claim Kings County to be “naysayers” and “nimbys,” yet 
the countless documentation tells a different reality. If CSHRA and FRA can not work with the 
smallest of rural/agricultural counties in California’s San Joaquin Valley, who can they work with? 
As Kings County has attempted to bring legitimate issues to the attention of both CHSRA and FRA 
to resolve them early in the process, their uniform response has been clear. They seek only to 
“steamroll” over any critics or opposition instead of build a sustainable public supported project. 

In closing. Kings County commends this Committee for asking the hard questions, and 
demonstrating integrity and public accountability as it seeks answers to how high speed rail is being 
implemented in California. 
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“California’s High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs & Project Concerns” 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and testify about the California High Speed Rail 
Project. 

My name is Elizabeth Alexis and I am a co-founder of Californians Advocating Responsible Rail Design 
(CARRD). CARRD is a non-partisan volunteer network that has been following the California High Speed 
Rail project since 2009. We vaiue transparency, accountability, and oversight and beiieve local 
communities should be partners in designing transportation projects. We work to ensure that the 
public's interests are upheld and that all facets of the California High Speed Rail project follow both the 
spirit and the letter of the law. We do this by encouraging civic engagement, providing in-depth and 
relevant analysis, and advocating for changes in how projects are planned. 

My specific work for CARRD has focused on reviewing the business plans and the ridership forecasts for 
the project as my background is in finance and economics. I have given invited testimony on these 
subjects on multiple occasions to the California State Senate and Assembly. 

My undergraduate studies in Mathematics & Economics were at Yale University and my graduate work 
in Economics was at Stanford University. I was a vice-president at Bankers Trust Company (now 
Deutsche Bank) in New York in the global capital markets division and am now a partner in a Palo Alto - 
based investment advisory business. 
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We formed CARRD because we believe rail projects will be an important part of solving California's 
current and future transportation needs but were concerned that planning efforts in California had 
undei^one remarkably little scrutiny and seemed to be on the wrong track. 

The costs were clearly underestimated and most of the proposed funding was speculative at best. The 
California High Speed Rail Authority who was charged with implementing the project had been 
operating as a small, poorly funded organization for most of its existence, disconnected from regional 
transportation planning efforts. To secure the necessary support of cities and lawmakers, impacts had 
been downplayed. This led to critical decisions about the route being made without sufficient feedback 
on their feasibility. 

Our biggest concerns, however, were about the project's organizational structure which seemed to be 
designed to faii. There were seven staff members overseeing more than 100 different consulting firms. 
The route was divided up into 10 different segments of about 80 miles each. A different engineering firm 
was hired to plan each section. Each of those firms hired their own outreach team and specialists. All of 
the engineering firms were overseen by another engineering firm caiied Parsons Brinckerhoff. Parsons 
Brinckerhoffs work was to be reviewed by yet another engineering firm. This created a coordination 
nightmare that only served to increase the billings of the firms involved who were being paid on a "cost- 
plus" basis. Planning work was heavy handed, reminiscent of the early days of highway development. 
This resulted in plans that are expensive yet pooriy integrated into local planning efforts, like the 
massive 6 mile multi-billion dollar aerial structure planned for San Jose. The multiple layers of 
consultants have made communication difficult and limited flexibility. 

And just as planning was starting to kick into high gear, the project was awarded ARRA funds, that came 
with various deadlines that presumed the existence of shovel ready projects. These deadlines drove 
decision-making in California and kept the existing 4-layered consulting structure in place. It was clear, 
even two years ago, that these deadlines could be deadly to a project that needed substantial 
rethinking. 

in retrospect, many of these deadlines were false ones. The Authority believed that they could only use 
grant money on a segment that had been environmentally cleared by September 2011. This led to a 
focus on the Central Valley where it was believed that approvals would be relatively easy. We are now 
in December 2011 and it is unlikely, given some significant errors made by the Authority in the 
environmental planning process, that the Central Valley segments will be cleared until 2013. 

The California High Speed Rail project is at a crossroads. 

The Authority released their iatest business plan in November. The new $98 billion price tag is both a 
reason to step back and rethink the project, as well as a vivid illustration of its problems. 

The California voters approved $9 billion in bonds for a high speed train system, but it was not an open 
checkbook. Policy makers in California are concerned about the potential fiscal impact on state and local 
budgets. Recent polls verify a significant ioss in support due to the higher price tag and continued 
missteps by the Authority. 

Despite the project's flaws and flagging support, there are pressures to continue moving forward 
without substantive changes. Legislators are hesitant to jeopardize Federal funding and fear that any 
loss in momentum will be fatal for the program. 
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This could result in the use of more than $6 billion of public funds for earthwork and concrete that will 
wreak havoc to local transportation grids yet still be $25 billion short of actually being something that 
will run high speed rail. The proposed tracks have been described as potentially being useful for Amtrak, 
however there has been no real analysis of whether this is feasible or desirable. 

If the project moves forward as is, there is a good chance that the State will have to devote more of its 
precious General Fund dollars towards trying to salvage something useful from the initial construction. 
This will be to the detriment of other transportation projects around the State as well as education, 
which has already been hit hard by continuing cutbacks. 

The 2012 Draft Business Plan 

The briefing report contains an excellent summary of the various changes that have occurred in the 
business plan. We would highlight a few of those key findings: 

• $98 billion - True project costs are much higher than previously acknowledged. 

• No upfront private investment - Private investors will not participate before significant public 
investments prove ridership potential. 

• $73 billion more in Federal support required - The entire increase in cost is assumed to be paid 
for by the Federal government. 

• Construction will start in the middle of the route - The funds available will be used to construct 
tracks in the Central Valley and work will not extend to an urban area for decades. 

The $98 billion cost figure is notable as it is the first time an honest accounting of the project costs for 
Phase 1 (San Francisco to Anaheim) has been done. 

The dramatic change in the price tag is because the project costs now include many more miles of costly 
viaducts and tunnels than originally incorporated in the estimates. 
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Most of these changes had either been made prior to the December 2009 estimates or shouid have 
been anticipated. For example, in prior cost estimates, the sections of the project with 4 sets of tracks 
on aerial structures used the cost of only two track structures. In the Central Valley, the budget simply 
ignored the expense of the planned viaducts altogether. CARRD gave public testimony and sent emails 
notifying the Authority of these omissions, but were ignored. 

This is a major concern because neither the Authority, nor Parsons Brinckerhoff (PB), nor the firm hired 
to oversee PB (TY Lin) made these issues known or even acknowledged their existence. As a result, the 
State and the public feel betrayed and confidence in the project has eroded dramaticaiiy. 

The costs for the project were already on the high side, compared to other projects around the world.* 
Even excluding provisions for inflation, the per mile cost is now $127 million (2010$) for a route where 
60% of the distance is through the ultra-flat Central Valley region, which should facilitate low cost 
construction. By contrast, the latest TGV project in France costs $25 million per mile or one-fifth the 
cost of California. In addition to the high per mile cost, the project takes a circuitous route that is 100 
miles longer than the driving distance from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Even with healthy ridership numbers, it is difficult to justify the $98 billion cost. If the system attracts 30 
million passengers per year, the $86 billion of public funding assumed equates to a subady ofaimost 
$100 per passenger for the first 30 years of operation. 

In order to rationalize the $98 billion dollar investment in high speed rail, the Business Plan provided an 
analysis claiming savings of $170 billion by avoiding highway and airport construction. 

The study overstates savings and fails to provide detailed information critical to prioritizing projects to 
meet California's transportation needs. 

The analysis looks at the cost of replicating the maximum capacity of the high speed rail project using 
highways and airports, not the reaiistic usage of the system, it does not include other, less expensive 
capacity enhancements that will likely occur. For example, the Bay Area airports have devised a plan 
that would accommodate all expected growth in demand by making better use of the infrastructure that 
already exists.* High Occupancy Travel (HOT) lanes in Los Angeles are a promising, revenue generating 
way to combat congestion, along with the expansion of local transit options. Overall, the decision- 
making for prioritizing transportation projects in California is fragmented and even if the high speed rail 
project moves forward, it is unrealistic to assume that an investment in high speed rail will result in the 
cancellation of planned highway and airport expansions. 

Role of private investors 

The project had always been envisioned as a partnership between the public and private sector. 
Lawmakers felt that private sector involvement was crucial for reasons beyond the money it would bring 
to the table. Anyone investing would do their own ridership projections, which would provide a truly 
independent assessment of the demand for high speed rail and validate project forecasts. 


* U!C httD://www.uti:.Qrg/IMG/Ddf/20101124 uic brochure high speed.odf Multiply by 1.6 (KM to miles) and again by 1,3 
(EUR to USD) to get the $24 to $60M per mile. 

* Regional Airport Planning Analysis, 2011 Update. httD://cahighsoeedrail.ca.eov/assets/0/152/302/312/646d29d7-2946-4S8b- 
ae64-D4c990fll975.pdf 
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Beginning in 2008, the private sector began to express reluctance to invest in the project without some 
kind of public revenue or ridership guarantee.^ It was not until the 2009 Business Plan that the Authority 
formally acknowledged the need for such a guarantee - a guarantee which would likely violate the state 
bond measure's prohibition on operating subsidies. 

In the 2012 Draft Plan, it is no longer assumed that private investment will occur prior to revenue 
service. Future investment is seen as contingent upon the success of an Initial Operating Segment which 
will either be San Jose to Bakersfield or Merced to San Fernando Valley. The Authority has used their 
highly flawed ridership model which has not been updated since 2007 to project that these corridors will 
be successful high speed rail routes. 

High speed rail relies on attracting business travelers willing to pay steep fares for fast and reliable 
service. The airline market has not been able to support a single daily flight in either of these corridors, 
so the chances of a profitable service are low. 

Without a private investor and their independent ridership model, the California State Legislature and 
the Federal government must continue to rely on the flawed model. 

The decision on who will operate the trains will also not be made for years to come. Unlike the 
successful high speed rail systems in Europe, this means key decisions about routing and capacity 
requirements are being made consultants who will not operate the trains, nor have ever done so. 

Role of the Federal government 

The plan looks entirely to the Federal government to plug the enormous funding gap. While the 
Authority has not assumed any additional awards for the next couple of years. Congress is presumed to 
make large sums available for the project after that. Most of this would be through traditional grants 
and some is assumed to come from $19 billion in direct-pay Qualified Tax Credit Bonds (QTCBs). QTCBs 
are not free money and require substantial Federal appropriations that we have calculated to be worth 
about $13 billion. It should be noted that the California State Treasurer's office found several concerns 
about the feasibility of QTCBs to provide as much financing as assumed in the plan so is just safer to 
assume that the entire Federal contribution would be made with grant funding.* 

According to the previous plan, the project would need about $15 billion in Federal support beyond the 
grants already received to complete the entire Phase 1 San Francisco to Anaheim project. The 2012 plan 
would require another $20 billion just to finish constructing a route from San Jose to Bakersfield. To 
complete the entire project would require $73 billion in additional monies^. This would require annual 
awards of more than $3 billion for the next 20 plus years, similar to the amount California receives from 
the Federal government in highway funds. 


* "Report of Responses to the Request for Expressions of Interest for Private Participation in the Development of a High-Speed 
Train System in California," October 2008. Report was presented to the Board on June 11, 2008. 
http://cahighspeedraii.ca.gov/WorkArea/Download As5et.asDx7id=7184 

* LAO Report on The Draft 2012 Business Plan and Funding Plan 

http://tao.ca.gOv/handout5/transDortation/2011/HSRA Business Funding plan 11 29 ll.odf 
^ Please see Exhibit 1 at the end of this testimony. 
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Initial Construction Segment (ICS) vs. Initial Operating Segment (lOS) 

The plan proposes using the $6 billion in available funds to construct up to 130 miles of tracks largely 
parallel to the existing BNSF freight tracks used by the San Joaquin Amtrak service in the Central Valley. 
This segment, known as the Initial Construction Segment (ICS), would not be electrified or be ready for 
high speed rail. There is no plan to actually run high speed rail trains on these tracks until an additional 
$25 billion is available to complete an Initial Operating Segment (lOS) to either San Jose or the San 
Fernando Valley. 

One of the motivations for the selection of the Central Valley, beyond meeting federal requirements, 
was a desire to create construction Jobs in the economically depressed region; the project purports to 
create 100,000 jobs.® 

However, the detailed analysis in the Environmental Review documents reveals that at the peak of 
construction, there will be about 3,000 - 4,000 direct, indirect and induced jobs in the Central Valley as a 
result of the project.’ The documents alsoshowthat there could bean offsetting number of job losses. 
The current plans have a high impact on businesses along the route. Construction will require the 
acquisition of 1100 parcels of land, including farmland and commercial properties. The farmland and 
dairies will be permanently impacted and the track record for successfully relocating the types of 
businesses that will impacted by the project is not good.‘ The city of Fresno has expressed significant 
concerns about their ability to simply process all the necessary permits. 

One of the proposed benefits of the high speed raii project is to improve the air quality of California and 
particularly the Central Valley. However, by beginning in the Central Valley, the construction will cause a 
significant degradation to air quality that is unmitigated on the premise that one day, decades from 
now, a statewide system will lower emissions. There is no contingency plan for how to handle these air 
quality issues in the short term. 

Under the terms of the funding contract with the Federal Railroad Administration (FRA), the tracks 
would be made available to Amtrak if additional funds to complete the project are not forthcoming. This 
would fulfill the statutory requirement for "independent utility" by potentially improving travel times 
between Fresno and Bakersfield by 45 minutes for the 350,000 passengers per year whose trips include 
this leg and attracting new riders. 

The impact on the San Joaquin Amtrak service is still unknown. The new tracks use a different route than 
the existing one. The station in Fresno would move from its current location adjacent to the major 
government buildings and all cities between Fresno and Bakersfield will be bypassed. It is not clear if the 
three cities impacted, which account for 25% of the existing route's ridership, will still have service. If 
they do, new stations would need to be built in farmland. 

Amtrak would also become responsible for maintenance of the tracks at a cost we have estimated at 
$10 million per year, a significant sum that would likely offset additional revenues from the improved 


^ Press release November 22, 2011 CHSRA 'This initial construction segment, spanning up to 130-miles, will put 100,000 people 
to work over the next five years." 

’ Draft EIR/FIS Fresno to Bakersfield and Draft Elfi/EIS Merced to Fresno 

® FHWA Study from 2002 of California projects showed only 31 of 75 businesses successfully relocated. 
httD://www.fhwa-dot.gov/realestate/nbr52002 8.htm 
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service. In addition, the environmental impacts of running diesel Amtrak trains on the tracks designed 
for high speed rail have not been studied. 

It is debatable whether the Central Valley would come out ahead with this construction project. What is 
certain is there are projects that could achieve similar transportation enhancements at a fraction of the 
cost. For example, the St. Louis to Chicago project will result in greater time savings, at a cost of $X.l 
billion. What is also certain is that there are many other transportation projects in California that could 
make better use of the $6 billion. 

Recommendations 

The problems of the California High Speed Rail project are many years in the making and it will not be 
easy to reverse course. The need, however, tor improved transportation systems and judicious use of 
taxpayer funds dictates that we try. Our key recommendations; 

Independent ridership model 

There should be an independent ridership model that is developed in a transparent manner for the 
Federal government and California. Even if a private operator is brought on board, the importance of 
ridership to all aspects of the planning makes this a worthwhile investment. 

Institutional reform 

In other countries, the primary project planner is the existing rail operator in close cooperation with the 
local jurisdictions and the national government who is generally the primary funder. The California 
project suffers because it relies heavily on the private sector without properly aligning incentives and 
local communities have been viewed as problems, not partners. 

The Authority and its program manager. Parsons Brinckerhoff (PB), are so intertwined that there is no 
accountability on the part of anyone. PB's role is so crucial on the project that it has a status akin to 
banks who are too big to fail. PB may be too involved to be fired. Checks and balances that should exist 
do not. For example. Consultant A oversees Consultant B on one part of the project and Consultant B 
oversees Consultant A on another part. 

There have been some proposals in California to reform the California High Speed Rail Authority but 
none adopted for fear of losing project momentum. The FRA should insist on substantive institutional 
changes. 

Flexibility 

The California High Speed Rail Authority has told the California Legislature that the Federal Railroad 
Administration and the Department of Transportation are requiring them to begin construction in the 
Central Valley. However, at last week's Congressional hearing. Secretary Ray La Hood was asked 
whether there was any flexibility in where to put the money. He said, 'T/Ve're in the Central Valley, we 
made a commitment there, that's where people want us to be - and until somebody tells us differently, 
until they have a different plan, that's where we' re going to be." 

If there was some flexibility in where the money was spent, it wouid allow stakeholders to devise an 
alternative use for the funds that would almost certainly result in much greater public benefit than the 
current plan. 
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EXHIBIT 1: CA-High Spssd Rail Constniction Coats 


1 CA Hi«h-Speed Rail Construction Costs * I 

1 Source of funds ICS 

1 ... .| 

fOS-N 

F. 1 ni j j ^ 

Bay To ^ Blended i 

,» . ! «L. ‘ Phase 

Basm . Phase 1 ^ 

Total 

(billions) 

$8.00 

1 State* j $2.68 

$4.94 

$0.37 1 1 

Fed grants 

S3.32 

$7.42 

$17.46 

$19.12 

$15.89 

$63.20 

QTCB loans 


$17.30 

$1.30 



$18.61 

Use of Fed loans to buy state bonds 


-$4.94 

-$0.37 



-$5.32 

Other (Local, Private, Operating Profits) 



$5.27 

$4.78 

$3.97 

$14.02 

Total 

$6.00 

$24.72 

$24.03 

$23.90 

$19.86 

$98.51 


Additional Federal subsidies required for construction 

Outright grants 

$63.20 

Value of interest payments on QTCB loans** 

$13.29 

Grants already obligated 

-S3.32 

Additional subsidies required 

$73.17 


* Does not total to $9 billion as $1 billion is assumed to be used for planning and other non-construction 
expenses. 

••The actual costs to the Federal government would depend on the term and interest rate and other 
assumptions. 
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Kole Upton Written Testimony 
Opening Comment 

If the High Speed RaU project is to be started in the Central Valley, the 
finished product should be compatible with the existing infi-astmcture that 
sustains the economic vitality of this area. This means the Hi^ Speed Rail 
project must be compatible with the agricultural industry and its associated 
infi^structure. 

Regrettably, to date, this is not the case. Rather than use existing 
corridors to minimize impacts on farmland as promised in both the 
implementing language and the supporting bond measure, most of the 
proposed routes go through prime agricultural land. This results in the 
destruction of both the farms and their supporting infiastructure. 

The supporting infiastructure includes wells, canal pumps, SCADA 
(Supervisor Control and Data Acquisition) systems, weirs, transfer fecilities, 
micro systems, pipelines, and mmerous other capital improvements that 
allow our farmers to be among the most water efficient and highest per acre 
producers in the world. 

High Speed Rail proponents claim that the 100 foot path through the farm 
land will be the only effect. Nothing could be further fi-om the truth. In feet, 
CHSRA’s own document indicates a mile (2,640 feet) indirect biological 
impact when routes go through farmland (attachment 1). Plus, many of 
these proposed routes go through at an angle further destroying or rendering 
the land not fermable. So, it is obvious that the impact will be up to 25 times 
more devastating than indicated in the press releases. 

Jobs are a big issue in this society. What is being missed regarding this 
project is the number of jobs that will be lost due to the project’s impact on 
the agricultural industry. For every on the farm job lost, up to ten additional 
off the farm jobs will be lost as well. As the farm product moves through 
the food chain to the consumer, it is shipped several times, processed, 
marketed, advertised, and sold to the consumer. All these activities and the 
associated jobs are forfeited if there is no product coming off the farm. 

Our family’s farm is typical of a Central VaUey farm. Our long term 
employees have health insurance and own their own homes. This project 
promises thousands of temporary construction jobs, and some permanent 
jobs. If this project is construct^ without regard to the detrimental effects 
on the current economic infiiastructure, thousands of long term good paying 
jobs will be lost. 
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If built, this project should be integrated seamlessly in to the Central 
Valley’s current infrastructure as effectively as possible. This would result 
in the maximum number of jobs created and saved. 

Another option would be to use the money for projects here in the Central 
Valley that would provide immediate benefit to the area, and be compatible 
with our existing infrastructure. The construction workers wanting jobs are 
not saying the only jobs acceptable to them are ones building High Speed 
Rail. 

Perhaps, we shoxild use the money now for needed infrastructure 
improvements and defer High Speed Rail until our fiscal house is in order? 


History 

My testimony will focus on my involvement with this project. My 
experience is similar to hundreds of other farmers up and down the San 
Joaquin Valley. This is the reason a group of us started the organization 
Preserve CXn Heritage. Other grass roots organizations have also sprung up 
in other areas of the valley. 

My family first received notice by mail that our land was being 
considered as a potential route in November of 2009. It was part of a route 
called A3 which traveled primarily through farmland for about 24 miles 
from Madera County into Merced County. This was the first contact many 
of us had with the California High Speed Rail Authority (CHSRA). 

In retrospect, CHSRA’s prior outreach to the Central Valley was almost 
wholly with cities and counties. Public and private agricultural interests 
such as farm bureaus and water districts were not effectively brought in to 
the process. 

A group of us traveled to Sacramento for the next 2009 CHSRA Board 
meeting. After expressing our concern that the A3 route grossly violated the 
principles of using existing corridors to minimize impacts to farmland, the 
then Chairman (Mr. Curt Pringle) suggested we ‘roll up our sleeves’ and 
participate in the process. I thought that was good advice and many of us 
have participated ever since. This includes attending the open houses and 
other events supposedly designed to receive input from the public. 
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As an elected official on two water districts (Chowchilla Water District 
and LeGrand-Athlone Water District), I requested permission to be part of 
the Technical Committees for Merced and Madera Counties. These 
committees consisted of publicly elected officials but previously had only 
been open to city and county elected officials. 

After several months of intense activity by farmers, their related 
organizations, and sympathetic county supervisors, A3 was removed from 
consideration in March of 20 fO. Many of us breathed easier, confident that 
the process had worked effectively. 

In June of 2010, 1 attended a Technical Meeting in Merced, CA. Since 
the area in southern Merced County and northern Madera Coimty is 
considered the ‘Wye’ section of the project, it is part of the Merced to 
Fresno study section, as well as the Merced to San Jose section. Therefore, 
both consulting groups were present for this meeting. 

During this meeting, I asked the question whether any public agency with 
jurisdiction in the area supported the ‘Wye’ being north of the City of 
Chowchilla. Unanimously, none did. 

In July of 2010, CHSRA announced a new potential route called the West 
Chowchilla Bypass Option (WCBO). Later, it was called the West 
Chowchilla Design Option, and was recently renamed again as part of the 
‘Hybrid’ route. This route was north of the City of Chowchilla. This and 
other bizarre decisions in our area led to the formation of our group. 

Preserve Our Heritage. 

Other members of Preserve Our Heritage had similar ejqjeriences with 
potential routes along Avenues 2 1 and 24 in Madera County, and the A1 
route in Madera and Merced Counties. At one tune, there were 27 possible 
routes through the ‘Wye’ section. In my view if a person in this area was 
not potentially affected by a proposed Kgh Speed Rail route, he or she 
would have grounds for a discrimination lawsuit. 

My question was why did the Authority pick a potential route (the 
WCBO) that was clearly opposed by eveiy public agency with jurisdiction in 
the area? The answer was that it was to please the City of Chowchilla. 
However, the City of Chowchilla quickly denied asking for such a route, and 
is still actively opposing it. 
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Later, I was told the route was demanded by the Federal Railroad 
Administration (FRA). I requested documentation, but have received none. 
Thus, the Chowchilla Water District sent a FOIA request to the FRA on Dec. 
2, 2010 (attachments 2 & 3). To date, despite the best efforts of 
Congressmen Denham and Cardoza, FRA has refused to respond. 

During my effort to protest this route, CHSRA consultants spread the 
rumor that I should be ignored because the route did not go through my land. 
A simple review of county assessor maps quickly exposed that canard, and I 
received a written apology from the Regional Director. 

The Heavy Maintenance Facility (HMF) Lottery 

I would be remiss in not mentioning CHSRA’s approach to selecting the 
location for the HMF. This facility is being dangled in front of many 
communities up and down the Central Valley. However, only one will be 
chosen. Nevertheless, you have some officials from these various areas 
apparently supporting ^s project convinced that their location will be 
chosen. They cannot all be right. 

One of the proposed HMF’s is next to ray farm. The original proposal 
contained part of my family’s farm and was to be submitted without my 
knowledge or consent. The proposal was offered by a public official with no 
jurisdiction in the area and without the knowledge or consent of the local 
county supervisor. Our farm was excised out of the proposal when I 
protested, but it would still be hugely affected by the required infrastructure 
to support the HMF. 

In that one of the otiier landowners has also withdrawn his approval for 
the HMF, we are told it will eventually be eliminated even thou^ it 
currently remains on the HMF list. This experience and others like it do not 
inspire confidence in the integrity of the consultants or staff of CHSRA in 
the treatment of Central Valley citizens. 

Will of the People 

Due to mounting opposition in the Bay Area several years ago, FRA and 
CHSRA shifted the initial construction to the Central Valley. One of the 
supposed factors for this decision was the ‘overwhelming support’ for the 
project in the Central Valley. Unfortunately, only a few people in the Valley 
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had been contactwi and most had no concept of the effect of the project on 
their lives. 

As Valley citi 2 ®ns began to realize the devastating effects of some of the 
proposed routes, concern and outright opposition have become rampant. If 
you travel outside the narrow boundaries of the City of Fresno either north 
or soudi, you will find that the vast majority of Valley citizens now oppose 
this project. 

We are told elections have consequences. I suggest you look at the off 
year elections in the Valley where High Speed Rail was an issue. Further, 
the upcoming 2012 Valley elections will involve High Speed Rail as one of 
the primary issues. Hear what the people say. 

In addition, there is great concern about the adverse effects of HSR on 
local water districts and their ability to effectively service their constituents. 
Several have already passed resolutions opposing the project, the most 
recent being the Madera Ranch Oversight Committee (attachment 4). 

The Path Forward 

What is the strategy of Preserve Our Heritage (POH) in moving forward 
as an organization, and for us as individuals? Much like the CHSRA, we are 
pursuing several options (or routes if you prefer). 

A. Continue to work with CHSRA and its consultants to try to design 
routes that are acceptable to the vast majority of citizens in southern Merced 
County and northern Madera County. It needs to be said that some folks 
representing this project have a willingness to consider input from groups . 
such as POH. In particular, we have had productive meetings with CHSRA 
Board member, hfr. Tom Richards of Fresno, the only Valley representative 
on the CHSRA Board. Also, Regional Director Jeff Abercrombie and 
consultants Dick Wenzel, Gary Keimerly, and Dave Manson have engaged 
us in positive meetings. 

lhat being said, our overall experience with this project does not provide 
us with much confidence that the eventual decisions will address our 
concerns. The decisions seem to be made by non-responsive bureaucrats in 
Washington D.C. with no regard for the consequences to Valley citizens or 
their families. We are not yet convinced that the HSR outreach program is 
much more than a sham to give the appearance of considering citizen input. 
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As an example, within the last year, an agricultural advisory group was 
formed by CHSRA. The only farmer member and chairman is a Mr. John 
Diener who apparently is also a paid consultant with CHSRA (attachment 
5). Understandably, many farmers are not convinced our concerns are being 
responsibly addressed. 

Thus, the options below: 

B. Continue to engage, cooperate, and coordinate with other groups in the 
Bay Area, the Central Valley, and southern California who have grave 
concerns about this project. 

C. Continue to participate in the review of the Draft EIR process for both 
the Merced to Fresno EIR and the Fresno to Bakersfield section. It should 
be noted that these EIRs have apparently generated a record number of 
comments in the history of California EIRs. One might surmise that the 
reason is not overwhelming support for the project. 

D. Continue preparation for a lawsuit challenging the EIRs and/or the 
legality of the HSR project itself should CHSRA ignore our comments and 
try to force a flawed project down our throat. In that the Draft EIRs are 
thousands of pages. Preserve Our Heritage hired an EIR expert, and lawyers 
to help us with our comments. Individually, we then concentrated on 
specific areas since there was not enou^ time in the 60 day review period 
for one person to review the entire document. 

In my area alone, the Draft EIR incorrectly identified counties, roads, 
and creeks. It claims roads exist where there are none. Lawyers indicate 
that this Draft EIR is a ‘target rich’ environment. If CHSRA and FRA are 
determined to inflict this abomination as drafted on the Central Valley, then 
a lawsuit is certain. It needs to be thoroughly and responsibly re-drafted, 
and re-circulated. 

The Committee needs to be aware that there are several other groups 
that submitted extensive comments on the Draft EIRs. It might be useM to 
have Committee staff review the comments of the J.G. Boswell Co. (the 
largest farm operator in California), the Arm & Hammer Co., the Bay Area 
groups who have already successfully sued the Authority twice on this 
project, and especially the several private and public oi^anizations in the 
Kings County area. 
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The Committee might also appreciate the fact that most of these 
grassroots organizations are well organized with hundreds of members. For 
instance, Preserve Our Heritage had a fimd raiser on June 22, 201 1 
(attachment 6), in the smaU town of LeGrand, California, attended by 
several himdred people. Our continuing fund raising and organization efforts 
are to ensure we have the funds available to mount an effective legal 
challenge (if necessary) to protect our interests. 

E. Preserve Our Heritage as a private organization will continue to 
encourage Central Valley public agencies to exercise their rights imder 
NEPA (National Environmental Policy Act) to protect their constituents with 
special emphasis on utilizing the ‘Coordination Process’. 


Conclusions 

The Willie Sutton Theory 

Mr. Sutton said he robbed banks because, “. .. that is where the money 
is.” 

Does this situation require any deeper thinking than that of Mr. Sutton’s? 
If we are going to spend billions of dollars on High Speed RaU, maybe we 
should build it where there are people to use it? For toe United States as a 
country, that would be in toe north-east corridor. 

If it must be in California, then it would be Anaheim to San Diego. 

If we must submit to toe demands of toe FRA and start in toe Central 
Valley, then the only viable option is to use toe 1-5 corridor and connect San 
Francisco to L.A. Since there is a lack of water for that agricultural area and 
corridor already exists, toe impacts would be minimal, toe land cheaper, and 
very little required mitigation. Feeder routes to cities like Fresno would 
offer access to toe 1-5 HSR train. A system like this works in France. 
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Personal 

The impact on the lives of the farmers adversely affected by these 
proposed routes should not be ignored or lightly dismissed. Nor, should the 
determination and motivation of those fermers, farm workers, and other 
Central Valley citizens be minimiz ed. They intend to protect their farms, 
families, communities, associated business and jobs from an ill advised and 
poorly planned project. 

Most of the farms devastated by this project are femily farms 
representing a femily’s heritage, legacy, and future. My family’s farm is the 
rule not the exception. Started by my father after three years of military 
service in Europe during World War H, our family farm has grown from his 
initial start of 100 acres to 1 ,400 acres with three of the families now living 
on the farm. 

The potential route through this farm not only takes out homes and 
adversely affects about half the ranch, but also destroys an environmental 
habitat in existence for 45 years. This habitat is used, among other things, 
by the local raptor center to release injured raptors after recovery from 
iiijuries. A recent ecological evaluation of the habitat indicated it was the 
only environmental treasure of this type within many square miles. 

Bottom line, the farmers and other affected citizens of the Central Valley 
have no intention of acquiescing quietly to this project if the proposed routes 
will devastate our families, homes, farms, businesses and vibrant economic 
infrastructure which we have developed over decades. Furthermore, we 
have an obligation to our descendents not to allow the sacrifice of our 
forefethers to go undefended. 
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Chowchilla Water District 

PmtqgUxBmm*327S.Chawc>mBh>d.*a»nKUUa.CA 93610 
Phone (559) 665-3747 * Fax (559) 665-3740* Email dwtkh@cwdwater.am 

Board of Directors 

Dan Maddalem * Michael Mandala * Vince Taylor 0 Kole M Upton 0 Mark Wolfshomdl 


December 3, 2010 

Freedom of Infonnatioii Act Coordioator 
OflSce of Chief Counsel 
Federal Railroad Administration 
1200 New Jersey Avenue, Stop 10 
Washington, D.C. 20590 

Subject: FOIA Request 

To whom it may concern: 

As provided in the Freedom of hiformation Act (FOIA), the Chowchilla Water District 
(the “Distncf ’) requests a copy of all documents, communications attd corte^ndraice 
(including electronic email) transmitted between the Federal Railroad Administration and 
the California High Speed Rail Authority addressmg or relating to the route altenratives 
under consideration for the proposed Califomia High Speed Rail wifoin Madera County 
and Merced County, California. 

The District is a water district organized under the California Water District Law, 
codified by Califomia Water Code section 34000 et seq., and serves a portion of northern 
Madera County and southern Merced Cotmty consisting of about 85,000 acres. As such, 
it is a non-profit governmental entity. 

The District requests that the fees be waived for this FOIA request The District will use 
the documents provided under this FOIA request to bettw inform its Board of Directors 
and the general public it serves of the correspondence between the Federal Railroad 
Administration and the Califomia High Spe^ Rail Audiority in regards to the selection 
of the various route alternatives evaluated by the Califomia Hi^ Speed Rail Authority. 

If foe request for waiver of fees is denied, the District is prepared to reimburse fees up to 
a maximum of $2,000 dollars. 

The contact parson for this FOIA request is Douglas Welch. His contact information can 
be found in foe letterhead above. 


Sincerely, 





Douglas Welch 
Genaal Manager 
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USO^rlmertf 
ofTrcr>5portoHC5n 
F^dered Rotirood 
Adminlsfrotion 


120Q New Jensey Ave, SE 
Washington. DC 2Q59Q 


12/9/2010 

Mr. Douglas Welch 
General Manager 
Chowchilla Water District 
P.O. Box 905 - 327 S. OiowchUla Blvd 
Chowchilla, CA 93160 

Re: FRA File No.: FOIA-1 1-063 

Dear Mr. Welch: 

This letter aclcnowledges receipt by the Federal Railroad Administration (FRA) of your Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA) records request seeking; A copy of all documents transmitted between the 
FRA and die California High Speed Rail Authority relating to the route alternatives under 
consideration for the proposed California High Speed Rail widi Madera, CA. 

We have assigned your request the FOIA file number indicated above and are initiating a search of 
the agency's files for responsive records. Please be advised that the FRA is currently experiencing 
a high number of FOIA rcquest.s and is addressing backlogged requests with all due diligence on a 
firat-in, first-out basis. Your request will be addressed in the order it was received. We regret any 
inconvenience caused by the delay. 

Ifyou arc inlcrcsted in railroad accident dalii or reports, including railroad supplied accident reports 
for specific accidents you can access these materials throu^ file FRA's web site at: 
luin://5afeivdata.rr,i.dot.uov/ofneeofsarels/ . FRA has also placed its completed FRA Headquarters- 
Level Railroad Accident Investigation Repoits for accidents beginning with January 2005 on our 
website at !iHn://wvvw.l'r.t.(iol.aov/l’aecsiT696.sliiiiil . All of the accidents that have been or are the 
subject of a headquarters-assigned inve.sligation are identified and reports for completed 
investigations are available. It t^ically takes six to nine mondis from the date of the accident for a 
report to be completed. FRA's website is updated regularly as new accidents are assigned for 
investigation and additional investigation reports are conqileted. 

Ifyou arc able to .satisfy your request through the website, please let us know so we can focus on 
otlicr pending requests, i f you have any questions regarding the FOIA process, please contact me at 
(202) 493-6065 or heltv.wat.son@.doi.i!ov . 


Sincerely, 


Administrative Staff Assistant 
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MADERA RANCH OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE 

mfiIU>sd2SK,MiM]aa,CA 93637-9199 
(559) eTMiM/fAX (559) 673-1072 


December 12, 2011 


CaHTomia H^-Speed Rail Authority 
770 L Street Suite 800 
Sacramento, CA 96814 


The Madera Ranch Oversight Committee at its me^g of Thursday, Decmber 8, 
2011, voted in opposition to the Caiifomia High Speed l^i Project aid to reoimmend 
that oth«r agendea do the same. 


^cerely, 


Denis Prosperi, Chairman 
Madera Ranch Oversight Committee 


Attachment 4 
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httD://www.cahiahsDeedfail.ca.qov/assets/0/152/322/7c022726-3c2d-48da- 
a45f-b9aba81 c5d32.pdf 

EXHIBIT J - FIRMS SUBJECT TO OFFEROR EX PARTE 
COMMUNICATIONS PROHIBITION DURING SOLICITATION 

Finns on PMT 

• Paisons Brinckedtoff 

• The Solis Ghoup 

• Pat Padilla and Associates 

• Cordoba Coiporation 

• SC Solutions, Inc. 

• Turner Engineering Coiporation 

• Cambridge Systematics 

• All Transit Consultants LLC 

• Simpson Gunqiertz & Heger 

• Paragon Partners 
•Balfour Beatty 

• Technical Advisory 

• Spectrum Consult Leslie Rifkin 

• The Next Generation 

• Julia Sankey 

• GillMallery 
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Firms on PMOC 
•T.Y.Lin 

• Auriga CcKporation 


Firms on Merced - Fresno RC 
•AECOM 

• Bender Ros^itfaai Inc, 
•CH2MHai 

• CiiclePoint 
•Critigen 
•INOCSA 
•ED AW 
•HMMH 
•HNTB 
•Rttus 
•Parilfh 

• Lynch 

• Psomas 

• ODeii Engineering 

• Cross Spectrum Acoustics 


Firms on Fresno - Bakersfield RC 
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He^ Us to Help Ifos Froteef fm Propertjf Higftts 

Support 

Preserve Our Heritage 

Qtizens for Re^oniUble Planning ~ We airrently are addressing High Sp^d Rail Issues 


Join us at 

The Vista 

7326 E. Highway 140 - Merced 

Wednesday, June 22, 2011 

Social Hour: 6:00 p.m. Prime Rib Dinner: 7:00 p.m. 

$75.00/person - $550.00/Table of 8 
No Host Bar 

Featured Speaker: Dan Byfield, CEO 
American Stewards of Liberty 

Dan will describe how Stewards educate citizens about issues affecting property rights and individual liberties; 
train local leaders on laws and strategies to protect productive use of the land; and teach them how to fight locally 
where people can still affect local policymakers. 

For more Information and tickets call any of our executive committee: 

Craig Farmer - 209-761-1060 
Steve Massaro - 559-232-3285 
Millie Medcrs - 559-665-4187 
Kole Upton - 209-769-6062 
Jeff Marchini - 209-769-91 1 6 
Brad Samucison - 209-658-8487 
Laveme Caldcira - 209-761-6475 
Maria Giampaoli - 209-389-4365 

Make checks payabie to "Preserve Our Heritage" 

A non-profit mutual Benefit Corporation 
P O Box 501 
Chowchllla, CA 93610 

Come gather with neighbors and friends to hear the latest about impacts 
such as High Speed Rail that threaten our valley agricultural communities 
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Final Report 

Review of “Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study” 

David Brownstone, Mark Hansen and Samer Madanat 
June 30, 2010 


Executive Summary 

We have reviewed the key components of the California High Speed Rail Ridership 
Studies. The primary contractor for these studies, Cambridge Systematics (CS), has 
followed generally accepted professional standards in carrying out the demand modeling 
and analysis. Nevertheless we have found some significant problems that render the key 
demand forecasting models unreliable for policy analysis. This Executive Summary 
describes the most serious problems. The body of this report elaborates on these 
problems and describes additional concerns we have. 

In broad terras, the approach taken by CS includes a model development phase and a 
model validation phase. In the model development phase, both historical data and survey 
data were employed to develop a mathematical model of interregional travel. The 
individuals surveyed were interregional trip makers. However, the mode choices of the 
individuals surveyed were not representative of California interregional travelers. For 
example, nearly 90% of long distance (over 100-mile) business passenger trips are made 
by car, while 78% of the long distance business travelers sampled for the study were 
traveling by air. 

The travelers in the sample were asked a series of questions concerning the mode choices 
they would make for the interregional trip that they were making at the time they were 
surveyed, under various hypothetical values of travel time, cost, service frequency, and 
service reliability for each modal alternative (auto, air, conventional rail, and high speed 
rail). In analyzing the data, the fact that the mode shares actually used by the travelers 
were not representative of traveler population was not taken into account. Since it is 
likely that travelers on different modes attach different degrees of importance to different 
service attributes (e.g. air travelers care more about travel time than auto travelers), it is 
likely that the resulting model gives a distorted view of the tastes of the average 
California traveler. 

CS attempted to adjust for this problem in the validation phase, by making sure that the 
model accurately replicated the observed market shares for the existing travel modes in 
the year 2000. Model predictions of trips by mode were compared with observed values. 
Parameters obtained in the model development phase were adjusted in order to obtain 
good agreement between predicted and observed values. 
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Unfortunately, the methodology employed by CS for adjusting the model parameters has 
been shown to be incorrect for the type of model they employed. The parameters are 
therefore invalid and the forecasts based on them, in particular of high speed rail mode 
shares, are unreliable. (It should be noted that at the time CS performed the study the 
incorrectness of their adjustment method was not known.) 

We found other problems in model development and validation. CS changed key 
parameter values after the model development phase because the resulting estimates did 
not accord with the modelers’ a priori expectations. While this is frequently done in this 
type of work, it is important that the a-priori expectations be based on experience with 
like contexts. Unfortunately, some of the a-priori expectations used by CS are valid for 
intra-regional, but not for inter-regional ridership models. Specifically, the modelers 
increased the parameter for headway (the time between successive aircraft or train 
departures) and set it to a value typically found in intra-regional travel demand models. 
This adjustment made the predicted shares of the travel modes very sensitive to changes 
in frequency. 

Another problem was that CS employed a model structure that does not allow for 
travelers to choose between high speed rail stations, thereby exaggerating the importance 
of having frequent service at the single station that is judged to be “besf’ for a given trip. 
Together with the inflated value of the headway parameter described above, this 
unrealistically favors alignments that avoid dividing services onto branch routes, such as 
Pacheco. Correcting this deficiency would almost certainly reduce, although probably not 
eliminate, the ridership difference between the Pacheco and Altamont alignments found 
in the CS study. 

In the model validation phase, several other parameters of the mathematical model were 
adjusted. As a result of this process, many of the model parameters were assigned values 
that were considerably different from those obtained in the model development phase, In 
some instances changes to the model parameters were informed by professional 
judgments of the consulting team as well as the goal of replicating observed behavior. 

The resulting “validated” model, which is used to generate subsequent high speed rail 
ridership forecasts, provides reasonably accurate “backcasts” for the year 2000, reflects 
certain patterns of behavior observed in the traveler surveys, and accords with 
professional judgments of the consultant. However, the combination of problems in the 
development phase and subsequent changes made to model parameters in the validation 
phase implies that the forecasts of high speed rail demand — and hence of the profitability 
of the proposed high speed rail system — have very large error bounds. These bounds, 
which were not quantified by CS, may be large enough to include the possibility that the 
California HSR may achieve healthy profits and the possibility that it may incur 
significant revenue shortfalls. We believe that further work to both assess and reduce 
these bounds should be a high priority. 
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Final Report 

Review of “Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study” 

David Brownstone, Mark Hansen and Samer Madanat 
June 30, 2010 


Introduction 

This report represents the deliverable for the project titled “Peer Review of California 
High Speed Rail Ridership Forecasting Studies”. This project was initiated at the request 
of the State Senate Committee on Transportation and Housing, and was funded by the 
California High Speed Rail Authority (CA HSRA). The scope of the project was to 
review the Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue Forecasting 
Study conducted by Cambridge Systematica for the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission (MTC). The project team was to evaluate the technical quality of the 
demand model system development including, but not limited to, data sets (sample sizes 
and strategies, data sources and their combination), model structure, model specification, 
parameter estimation results and model validation. 

The project involved the following tasks; 

1 . Review of relevant reports and documents 

2. Development of a list of questions based on the review; these questions were 
addressed to Cambridge Systematics 

3. Review of responses from Cambridge Systematics, submission of additional 
questions and review of the responses to these additional questions 

4. Preparation of a draft final report 

5. Preparation of a final report, which includes the CA HSRA’s comments on the 
draft final report. 

This final report includes three sections, including the introduction. The next section 
describes our technical evaluation of the HSR ridership model. The third section 
summarizes our assessment of the reliability and accuracy of the model. 

Appendix A includes our questions to Cambridge Systematics (the output of task 2) and 
the consultants’ responses to our questions. Appendix B includes additional questions 
that were submitted to CS after our review of these responses (the output of task 3), and 
Cambridge Systematics’ responses to these additional questions. Appendix C includes 
the CA HSRA’s comments on our draft report, and Appendix D includes our responses to 
the comments included in Appendix C. 
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Technical Evaluation 

We very much appreciate Cambridge Systematics’ prompt and thorough responses to our 
questions (see Appendixes A and B). These responses have clarified issues that were not 
clearly explained in the reports. We are, for the most part, satisfied with their responses 
and agree that their work on this project meets generally accepted standards for travel 
demand modeling. We are, however, concerned about the impact of some of Cambridge 
Systematics’ modeling decisions on the reliability of the forecasts based upon these 
models. 

Our review of the ridership models and the responses provided by Cambridge 
Systematics has led us to the identification of a number of problems that will affect the 
accuracy and reliability of these models. These problems are listed below. 

1. Arbitrary division of trips into long and short trips 

Each model is segmented on short and long trips and these are estimated separately. The 
sharp delineations between different trip categories seem arbitrary and unnecessary. It 
should have been possible to formulate models that include dependencies on trip length 
(e.g., with interaction terms). 

This segmentation causes problems on the long/short trip boundary (100 miles) as can 
easily be seen in Figure 3.4 in the Model System Development Final report (this figure 
relates to the destination choice models). The “net effecf’ of distance for short business 
trips declines from 0 to -4 at 100 miles, and then jumps back up to -1.7 before declining 
again and finally rising starting at 250 miles. Similar behavior occurs for the other trip 
types. This discontinuity will almost certainly cause strange forecasting behavior for trips 
close to 100 miles. 

Cambridge Systematics’ response to this comment is that the distance coefficient cannot 
be studied in isolation of other explanatory variables. We agree that travel time, and 
other variables, will vary with distance, and travel time enters in the model through the 
logsums from the mode choice models (and thus one cannot hold travel time constant 
while varying distance). But accounting for the effect of travel time and other variables 
will not eliminate the discontinuity in the effect of distance, and the problem will thus 
remain. 

2. Assigning all business trips to the peak period 

On Page 3-2 of the "model system development" report, the market segments are defined. 
According to this definition, all business or commuting trips were assigned to peak 
conditions. This is potentially a serious problem. 

Cambridge Systematics’ response to this comment is that they have followed common 
practice in regional travel demand modeling. While we don’t doubt that this is the case, 
this fact is irrelevant to the subject, which is an interregional travel demand model. For 
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interregional travel, quite a few business trips are made in the off-peak periods. For 
example, the California Travel survey shows over 25% of business trips in the off-peak 
periods. 

The effect of this assignment is that a measurement error is added to the level of service 
attributes for off-peak business travelers. Even if this measurement error is totally 
random it will lead to biased and inconsistent parameter estimates. This measurement 
error is in fact not random - off-peak business travelers face better levels of service for 
auto and worse levels of service for other modes. 

3. Incorrect treatment of the panel data set in the main mode choice model 

A concern with the Stated Preference (SP) data used for estimation is that each 
respondent provided responses to several hypothetical choice situations. Thus, there is 
likely unobserved serial correlation between the choices made by each respondent. It 
appears that Cambridge Systematics treated each SP response as independent and thus 
ignored this likely serial correlation. Under strong assumptions about the sources of this 
serial correlation (independent of everything else in the model) the parameter estimates 
are still consistent (though, for reasons described under point 6 below, the parameter 
estimates of this model are in fact not consistent). However the standard errors of these 
parameters are downward biased. This downward bias causes the reported t-statistics to 
be inflated and this in turn leads to overstated statistical significance of the model 
parameters. 

More realistic assumptions about how respondents treat multiple SP choices lead to more 
complex choice models. Recent work has focused on preference heterogeneity as a likely 
source of unobserved correlations across repeated choices. Hensher”* and Brownstone et 
al’ show that ignoring this preference heterogeneity can bias value of time measures by 
as much as 100 per cent and associated t-statistics by as much as 100 per cent. 

4. Constraining the headway coefficient in the main mode choice model 

The fourth bullet on page 3-36 in the Model System Development Final report explains 
that the headway coefficient estimate was about 20% as large as that for in-vehicle- 
travel-time, The authors of the report consider this result inadequate, expecting the two 
coefficients to be about equal (under the assumption of waiting time being equal to half 
the headway, and waiting time being about twice as onerous as in-vehicle travel time). 
Thus, in the final models, the headway coefficient was constrained by the modelers to be 
equal to the in-vehicle travel time. 

The modelers’ expectation would be reasonable if this was an urban travel demand model, 
but it is incorrect in the present context. This is because, in inter-city travel where 


Hcnsher, D.A. (2001). Tlie sensitivity of the valuation of travel time savings to the specification of the 
unobserved effects. Transportation Research E, 37, pp. 139 - 142. 

’ Brownstone, D., D.S. Bunch, and K. Train (2000). Joint mixed logit models of stated and revealed 
preferences for alternative-fueled vehicles. Transportation Research B, 34, pp. 315-338. 
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headways are longer, passengers do not arrive randomly at the stations or airports, but 
rather according to the vehicles’ schedule, which implies that the waiting time cannot be 
assumed to be equal to half the headway. There is therefore no reason to expect the 
coefficients on travel time and waiting time to be equal. Indeed, a recent study by Adler, 
for example, concluded that air travelers place 4-5 times as much weight on travel time as 
on the time difference between their ideal departure time and when service is available.* 

It has been argued that if service headways are sufficiently low, high speed rail travelers 
may indeed use the system in a manner similar to some urban transit riders, arriving at 
stations randomly and waiting for the next trains. For such travelers, constraining the 
waiting time coefficient to equal that for travel time may be appropriate. It is clearly 
inappropriate for air travelers, however. 

5. Absence of an airport/station choice model 

The modeling approach does not explicitly consider the choice of airport or station. 

Given the trip origin and destination, the model determines the airport or stations that 
would be used for access and egress “taking into account the level of service of the access 
and egress modes and the frequency of service at each station and airport . . . .” (See 
Appendix A). Such “all-or-nothing” assignment is behaviorally unrealistic since, 
depending on their desired travel schedule, access/egress modes and other factors, 
travelers may choose different stations. 

The failure to consider station choice is important when comparing ridership for the 
Altamont and Pacheco corridors. In the Altamont alternative, trips between South Bay 
locations and Southern California must be exclusively assigned to either a station on the 
San Jose or the San Francisco lines, and the frequency of service will be accordingly 
reduced. In reality, travelers in these markets could choose either line, depending on 
which is most convenient for their particular travel schedule. Failure to consider this 
possibility means that the inconvenience of the split schedule assumed for the Altamont 
alternative is exaggerated. The problem is compounded by the inflated value of the 
headway coefficient, as pointed out earlier. Correcting this deficiency would reduce, 
although probably not eliminate, the projected ridership difference between the two 
alignments. 

6. Incorrect calibration of the alternative-specific constants in the mode choice models 

Some models in the model system were estimated using SP data or merged SP data with 
Revealed Preference (RP) data from the Caltrans Travel Survey and various Metropolitan 
Planning Organizations (MPO) surveys. The SP data sets and any merged data sets that 
used the SP data are choice based with respect to at least some of the models, so 


^ Thomas Adler et al, Modeling Service Trade-Offs in Air Itinerary' Choices, Transportation Research 
Record 1915 (2005), pp, 20-26. 
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unweighted maximum likelihood estimation will lead to inconsistent parameter estimates 
and inconsistent inference. The only exception to this general result is a Multinomial 
Logit Model with a full set of alternative specific constants, and here the parameter 
inconsistency is limited to the coefficients of these alternative specific constants. This 
inconsistency can be solved by calibrating these alternative specific constants to external 
data on mode shares, and this is what the modelers did in the model validation. 

However, the Main Mode Choice model and the Access/Egress Mode Choice model are 
not Multinomial Logit, but rather Nested Logit models, for which the calibration of the 
alternative specific constants to external data does not solve the inconsistency problem. 
Cambridge Systematics appears to have relied on Koppelman and Garrow^ to justify their 
estimation and calibration procedure. Unfortunately, more recent work by Bierlaire, 
Bolduc and McFadden* shows both theoretically and with real data examples that the 
Koppelman and Garrow procedure is wrong. One of their examples was based on a study 
of a proposed high-speed rail line in Switzerland, and for these data they found that the 
key coefficient on the high-speed train travel time was downward biased by a factor of 
two. 

Therefore, the calibration process followed by the modelers does not eliminate the 
parameter biases introduced by using unweighted maximum likelihood estimation with 
their choice-based SP samples. More specifically, all the parameters (including the key 
level of service, cost, and time parameters) of the Main Mode Choice models and the 
Access/Egress Mode Choice models are biased and inconsistent. 

Note that the SP samples are not strictly choice-based, since they are stratified on the 
mode chosen for an actual trip. However, since any unobservable effects that caused the 
respondents to choose a particular mode for an actual trip are likely to influence their 
choices of hypothetical trip modes, the SP samples are clearly endogenous. As Cosslett 
and Wooldridge® show, the same problems that occur with choice-based samples occur 
with more general endogenous samples. Even in the highly unlikely event that the 
respondent’s SP choices are independent of their actual trip choices, simply changing the 
alternative specific constants to deal with non-representative samples is not an 
appropriate way to generate consistent forecasts. It is simple to test for this strong 
independence assumption by simply including variables indicating the respondents’ 
actual mode choices in the models explaining their SP choices. As reported on page 3 - 
33 of the final model development report, when this was tried these actual choice 
variables were significant and led to large changes in the other model coefficients. This 
shows that respondent’s SP choices are not independent of their actual choices, and thus 
the SP sample is clearly endogenous. 


' F.S. Koppelman and L.A. Garrow (2005). Efficiently Estimating Nested Logit Models with Choice-based 
Samples. Transportation Research Record, 1921, pp. 63-69. 

* Bierlaire, M.. D. Bolduc, and D. McFadden (2008). Tlie Estimation of Generalized Extreme Value 
Models from Choice-based Samples. Transportation Research B, 42, pp. 381-394. 

9 

Cosslett, S.R. (1993). “Estimation from Endogenously Stratified Samples," in Handbook of Statistics, 
Volume 11, ed. by G. S. Maddala, C. R. Rao, andH, D. Vinod. Amsterdam: North-Holland, pp.1-43. 
Wooldridge, J.M. ( 1 999). “Asymptotic Properties of Weighted M-Estiimtors for Variable Probability 
Samples. Econometrica, 67(6), pp. 1385-1406. 
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7, Excessive constraining of coefficients in the final models 


The final results of the model validation and calibration process were made available by 
Cambridge Systematics, in a memo sent by George Mazur to Nick Brand, dated January 
29, 2010, with the subject line: “Final Coefficients and Constraints in HSR Ridership and 
Revenue Model”. 

In addition to constraining the alternative-specific constants, location constants and 
airport-specific constants (in an attempt to eliminate the bias introduced by using choice- 
based samples), the modelers constrained some accessibility /logsum variables in all 
models and two critical Level-Of-Service (LOS) variables in the main mode choice 
model. 

Constraining model parameters (other than for correcting for choice-based sampling) 
requires strong justification. In the absence of such justifications, constraints represent 
the modelers’ professional judgment. It is sometimes necessary to use judgment to 
override estimation results when these results are clearly unrealistic. The problem with 
simply constraining parameters as a way of imposing professional judgment is that there 
is no way for external reviewers to know whether the final model results are primarily 
due to judgment or based on the data used to estimate the models. The only thing that is 
certain is that the standard errors of the estimated coefficients are biased downwards 
when other coefficient values are constrained. 

Cambridge Systematics did not perform an analysis of the forecast error bounds of the 
model system. These error bounds should reflect both the effect of uncertainty in 
predicting the explanatory variables and the standard errors in the parameter estimates. 

As we have indicated in this report, these standard errors are understated (cf points 3 and 
7). This leads us to conclude that the true error bounds of the forecasts are likely very 
wide. 


Conclusions 

It is not possible to predict exactly the net effect of the modeling problems that we have 
identified. However, we can say that the sheer number of constraints placed on the 
model parameters makes this model system unreliable for predicting the shares of the 
competing modes (air, train, automobile and HSR) in the California HSR corridor. While 
there are advanced econometric techniques that could alleviate some of the biases we 
have found, it is likely that application of these techniques would lead to larger standard 
errors than are reported. As we have noted earlier these reported standard errors are 
already biased downward. 

Our main conclusion is that the true confidence bands around the estimates from these 
models must be very wide. They are probably wide enough to include demand scenarios 
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where HSR will lose substantial amounts of money as well as those where it will make a 
healthy profit. 

We believe that the priority, if additional work is performed, should be to accurately 
quantify the error bounds associated with the model system forecasts, and to attempt to 
reduce these bounds. 
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Appendix A 

Cambridge Systematics Responses to ITS May 17 Questions 
June 8, 2010 
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MinanMSRBBraaaoBBBBiMi 

CAMBRIDGE 

Ms^soiaiiram 


TronsporttsHon f«<i4«r^ip you con trush 


Memorandum 


TO: 

FROM: 

DATE; 

RE: 


Samer Madanat 

Lance Neumann, Chief Executive Officer ^ 

June 8, 2010 

Responses to UC Berkeley’s May 17 , 2010 Questions 



We welcome the opportanit};- to respond to your questions regarding a very complex model and 
model development project. We recognize the importance of your review and our response, 
given the reliance on the model by the California High-Speed Rail Authority. This also is an 
opportunity for Cambridge Systematias (CS) to speak to some of the misunderstandings and 
iTiisinterpretations of our work by others over the past six months. We believe that our res- 
ponses demonsti-ate tliat we engaged in a carefully thought out model development and appli- 
cation process that resulted in a professionally developed, state-o£-the-practice model. 

We understand that the focus of your review so far has been on the Interregional Model System 
Development Final Report. It also is our understanding that the scope of your review includes Ae 
underlying contract for Ae Metropolitan Transportation Commission (MTC) s Ady, work plans, 
and related reports, includmg peer review reports. Some of the questions and concerns raised 
m your memorandum are addressed in this other documentation that CS and the High-Speed 
Rail Authority (HSRA) provided to your team. Our responses include appropriate references to 
direct you to those oAer project reports, which are important to a complete documentation of 
Ae modeling work. 

Questions m your memorandum are grounded in travel demand forecastmg theory. We believe 
that you also appreciate, as we do, that strict adherence to Aeory typically is neither feasible nor 
desirable in practice. This tension between theory and practice poses challenging tradeoffs as 
one develops a credible model for real world application, and we anticipate Aat you will com- 
municate this m your report. 

Foi the development of Ais model, a peer review panel was formed and engaged to help guide 
Aese tradeoffs prior to and during data collection and model development. While the peer 
review panel s comments were advisory m natore, their active engagement and advice to Ae 
MTC, the HSRA, and Ae consulting team helped assure Aat Ae resulting ridership and reve- 
nue model met the project objectives. Those objectives mcluded: 


555 12th Street, Suite 1600 
Oakland, CA 94607 
www.catnsys.com 


tei 510-873-8700 


fax 510-873-8701 
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* A tavel modeling system for examining high-speed rail alternatives in California, in 
particular, from tire San Joaquin Valley to the San Francisco Bay Area; 

» Appropriate for |7reparing ridership and revenue forecasts and other measures such as user 
benefits, travel time and travel cost saving for new riders, and impacts on other modes; 

• Intended primarily for use in further detailed environmental analysis work to be conducted 
by the HSRA; and, 

» Employing a network-based modeling system using commercially available modeling soft- 
ware in use at California’s metropolitan planning organizations and Caltrans. 

In our responses, we have pointed out how we bridged the gap between tire conflicting 
demands of modeling theory and practical model development and application to achieve these 
project objectives. 

It is the firm belief of the model development and application teams and the HSRA that this 
ridership and revenue model achieves the project objectives, and that the model development 
process followed accepted model development practices for statewide travel modeling 
engagements. This model w'as carefully developed by experienced leaders in travel modeling, 
and reflects experience that CS has gained in nearly 40 years of worldwide travel demand 
model development and application. 

Our response to your questions was directed by George Mazur, the CS project manager for our 
ongoing work with the HSRA, in collaboration with Kimon Proussaloglou, David Kurth, Mark 
Bradley, and Maren Outwater. These individuals have been involved in the modeling work. 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond to your questions. We anticipate that a careful 
review of the attached responses and related project documentation will allay your concerns. 
CS staff is available to re.spond to any additional questions you may have, and I encourage you 
to contact us to support your effort to provide a fully informed, objective, unbiased review of 
the ridership and revenue forecasting model developed for this project. 


- 2 - 
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Attachment to June 8, 2010 Memorandum 


The original questions posed by the UC Berkeley team are listed in italics prior to providing a 
response. In many cases, we provide additional background information to explain the ratio- 
nale for the adopted approach to survey and sample design, data collection, and model estima- 
tion and validation. Where appropriate, we also provide references to the literature and to 
documents that describe the data collection and modeling aspects of this effort. 

The approach to data collection was shaped by focusing more on those interregional travel 
markets which the proposed high-speed rail service would serve. The corresponding data plan 
was developed through discussions with the Metropolitan Transportation Commission (MTC), 
the High-Speed Rail Authority (HSRA), and the peer review panel. 

The approach to model estimation was to use best practice approaches to develop a robust dis- 
aggregate model system for the entire State that distinguishes trips by purpose, distance, cur- 
rent mode used, and geographic markets of interest. 

The objective of model validation was to properly determine the size of the total travel market 
and the magnitude of travel flows across modes and origin-destination markets. To support 
model validation for the base year conditions, traffic count data on observed highway volumes, 
flows of air travel by O-D pair, and intercity rail ridership were analyzed. 
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Parti. Data 

The models developed by Cambridge Systematics for forecasting HSR demand depend on a wide 
variety of data sources. We will concentrate on the key data sources used for model estima- 
tion. As best as we can tell, the target populations of these data are residents of California. 
This is problematic because California is among the most popular tourist destinations in the 
world, and visitors are disproportionately more likely to use HSR than residents (if for no 
other reason than they have no private cars available). Some of the calibration (notably the 
FAA ticket sample) includes visitors, so the calibration procedures probably scaled up air 
demand to include them. Was there a similar “scaling up” for users of other modes? 

The interregional component of the high-speed rail ridership and revenue model includes in- 
state travel by both California residents and nonresidents (i.e., visitors). All of the calibration 
and validation datasets (including air, auto, and conventional rail) included in-state resident 
and nonresident travel. 

This comment correctly points out that the target population for the various surveys was 
California residents, and that the resulting model “scales up” resident travel to account for both 
resident and nonresident travel. This scaling process is consistent with peer review guidance 
on the inclusion of visitor travel.' 

The adopted approach and the resulting validated model properly size up the total interre- 
gional travel market. The resulting model also accounts for the magnitude of travel flows 
across all modes and in different geographic origin-destination markets. 

Scaling is a reasonable approach given the low proportion of interregional nonresident travel 
that occurs in California, Although there is no direct information on interregional nonresident 
travel within California, data collected in Florida illuminate this issue. It is estimated that non- 
residents account for 8 percent of vehicle travel within Florida. This share has dropped consis- 
tently since the early 1.990s.2 

Since Florida draws more domestic^ ' and international visitors than California^, yet has half the 
resident population of California^ it is reasonable to infer that nonresidents account for a much 
smaller share of total vehicle travel in California than reported in Florida. 


* Cambridge Systematics, Inc. Quly 2006), Say Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study: Findings from Second Peer Revieio Panel Meeting, Draft Report, p. 2-2. 

' Florida Department of Transportation, Office of Policy Planning (November 2tK)8), Trends and 
Conditions Report - 2008, Table .3. 

^ Ibid, p. 3, Table 1 and Figure 4. 

* D.K. Shlfflet and Associates Oune 2009), California 2008 Data Tables Public Version, p. 8. 

’ U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Travel and Tourism Industries (May 2040), Overseas Visitation 
Estimates for U.S. States, Cities and Census Regions: 2009, p. 4. 

<’ U.S. Census Bureau: State and County Quick Facts; http://qukJ<Jacts.rensu5.n:ov/ufd/indi;x.himl . 
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The statement "visitors are disproportionately more likely to use HSR than residents (if for no other 
reason than they have no private cars available)’’ is debatable. We are not aware of any research or 
published material that validates the hypothesis that visitors will use HSR at a higher rate than 
residents. Further, published reports show that 43 percent of domestic visitors arrive in 
California in their own private vehicle^, and 68 percent of overseas visitors to California rent a 
car or have other access to a private auto at some point during their visit®. 

However, even if the hypothesis stated in the comment is true, then the current ridership and 
revenue model provides a conservative forecast of high-speed rail’s ridership potential from the 
nonresident market. 

In summary, we disagree with the characterization of the sampling frame and the scaling 
process as “probleinatic’’. Travel by nonresidents is a small portion of total in-state travel, and 
nonresidents have access to private autos and rental cars. The scaling process used in this 
model is a reasonable and appropriate approach to scale up to the total size of the travel market, 
and to reflect the distribution of flows in tire State across modes and geographic origin-destination 
markets. 

The NuStats household survey appears to consider only trips of 24-hour duration or less. Is 
that true? 

No, this is not true. 

The California statewide household travel survey collected data over a 24-hour period and 
included trips that began on the specified day for the diary (3:00 a.m. to 3:00 a.m.), regardless of 
whether they lasted 24 hours or more. 

The trips that lasted more than 24 hours were reported as a trip that began on that day, but did 
not return to the trip origin during the 24-hour period. A “trip,” as referenced in the reports 
and used in the travel model, refers to an one-way trip; not a round trip or a tour. 

The SP surveys designed for the Cambridge Systematics project also may have other problems. 
We do not know why there was no sampling at any Los Angeles area airport, but this exclusion 
could lead to biases. 

We take exception to the blanket statement that the SP surveys "may have other problems 

With respect to the specific concern about sampling at LA area airports - we were precluded 
from sampling at these airports and took steps to mitigate the potential bias this preclusion 
might have caused. 

Extensive discussion of the sampling plan occurred between the consultant team, MTC, HSRA, 
and the peer review panel. The original plan was to conduct air intercept surveys at one or 
more airports in the Los Angeles basin. However, none of the LA airports contacted would 
agree to participate in the survey. 

® D.K. Shifflet and Associates (June 2009). Calijbmia 2008 Data Tables Public Version. Table 18. 

* CIC Research Inc. (July 2009). Overseas and Mexican Visitors to California 2008. p. IX. 
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To mitigate the impact of the lack of access to LA area airports, the survey sampling approach 
was modified to ensure that a good selection of trips to/from LA airports was obtained. This 
objective was accomplished by: 

1. Adding Fresno as a survey site; 

2. Sampling flights at other airports to reflect the share of flights observed to each of the LA 
airports; and 

3. Expanding the time of day during which surveys would be conducted. 

The air intercept survey was conducted during morning, midday, and evening hours to ensure 
a mixture of outbound and return trips. For example, interviewing travelers at SFO allowed us 
to capture both SF area residents who were making their outbound trip to LA Basin airports, 
and LA Basin residents who were making their return trip back to LA, 

Question 7 in the air intercept survey asked for a traveler’s home zip code’. Of the 1,016 air 
intercept surveys that had a valid California home zip code, the distribution of these home zip 


codes was as follows: 



MTC region 

26% 


SACOG region 

1,7% 


SANDAG region 

14% 


SCAG region 

35% 


San Joaquin Valley 

4% 


Elsewhere in California 

4% 


As shown by these data, the survey sample included a substantial proportion of households in 
the SCAG region (which includes the Los Angeles Basin), even though intercept surveys were 
not allowed at airports in the LA Basin. 

In summary, we believe that the sampling plan for the air intercept survey avoids the biases 
that concern you, since it properly addresses all key origin-destination air travel markets of 
interest. 

The airport SP screening questions also excluded those whose trip origin was in California but 
were connecting to a flight in California to a final destination outside California. Was this 
possibility accounted for? 

Yes, the possibility of including connecting air travel was considered, but was excluded from 
the model design for two primary reasons. 


’ Corey, Canapary & Galanis Research (December 200s), High-Speed Rail Study Survey Documentation, p. 2 
and p. 1 of example survey form. 
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First, the diversion of connecting air travelers was included in prior modeling efforts sponsored 
by the HSRA. This market segment was found to be very small accounting for less than one 
percent of HSR’s ridership and revenue potentiabo. 

Second, surveying connecting passengers would have required separate versions of the stated- 
preference questionnaire. Connecting passengers would have had to be treated as a separate 
market segment with concomitant survey size requirements. This, in turn, would have sub- 
stantially increased survey costs. 

In summary, the combinabon of limited market potenbal and high survey costs led to a decision 
not to include connecting air travel in the model design”. 

The automobile SP survey also includes some problematic choices. The screening question 
excludes everybody except those households that took at least one interregional auto trip in the 
HSR service area. It would have been useful to at least collect information on all trips (and 
their modes) in the HSR service area. This would have provided an additional source of ran- 
dom sample information that could be used to check problems caused by the choice-based 
nature of the primary data sets. Is there any reason why this was not done? 

We disagree with the statements that the automobile SP survey “also includes some problematic 
choices" and that the sampling plan may introduce “problems caused by the choice-based nature of 
the primary data sets ”. 

The primary purpose for collecting new surveys as part of the model development project was 
to gather stated-preference information to estimate mode choice models that could be used to 
forecast HSR’s ridership potential”. This focus was identified very early in the project. 
Although multiple sources of pre-existing revealed-preference data were available, no prior 
stated-preference database existed to explore the potential of shifbng to HSR. 

The revealed-preference portion of the new surveys was collected to; 

1,. Supplement existing Caltrans and MPO survey datasets to estimate or validate trip fre- 
quency and destination choice models; and 

2. Provide inputs to develop customized choice exercises for each respondent in the stated- 
preference survey. 

“Information on all trips": The survey design and sampling plan were discussed at length. An 
early draft included questions on all trips and modes taken. However, the additional questions 
were c|uite lengthy and burdensome to add to telephone and intercept surveys that were 
already quite long. The merits of different survey elements and sample sizes were debated at 


” Charles River Associates Inc. Oanuary 2000), Independent Ridership and Passenger Revenue Projections for 
High-Speed Rail Alternatives in California, Draft Final Report, Table 4-7. 

u Cambridge Systematics, Inc. (May 2005), Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study: Model Design, Data Collection and Performance Measures, Table 3.2 and p 3-8. 

” Ibid; p. .3-1. 
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length during the first peer review meeting. In the end, there was unanimous agreement that 
resource allocation decisions should favor expansion of the survey sample size.'-’ This agree- 
ment led to forgoing other potential survey ideas, such as a retrospective trip frequency survey. 

“Additional source of random sample information": These additional data are not needed for 
screening, model estimation, or for model validation and application. The representation of 
some segments in a greater proportion than their true incidence in the population due to choice- 
based sampling is taken into account and explicitly controlled for during the model develop- 
ment process in the following ways: 

• Screening. The focus of the SP survey was on the most relevant trips for the study and cor- 
ridors of interest. The objective of this survey is to make respondents think about a recent 
trip and put themselves in the position of comparing their current travel options against a 
well defined alternative which does not currently exist. 

• Model Estimation. The choice-based nature of the primary dataset does not cause problems 
either in model estimation or in model application. Estimation using random and choice- 
based samples produces efficient (best linear) and unbiased level of service and cost 
coefficients. 

• Model Validation/Application. Choice-based sampling only affects the size of the modal 
constants. This simply reflects the fact that some market segments are represented in 
greater proportion than their true incidence in the population. Modal constants are adjusted 
during model validation using well accepted methods to eliminate any biases.“'iM6 

In summary, the use of choice-based sampling does not introduce any problems. Instead, it 
provides a very powerful approach to focus on members of one or more small market segments 
of interest to this study. A larger sample size from these market segments allows us to analyze 
their behavior to better understand and quantify the determinants of both their current and 
future travel choice behavior. 


” Cambridge Systematics, Inc. fluly 2005), Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study: Findings from First Peer Review Panel Meeting, Draft Report, p. 4-3. 

“ Manski, C. F., and S. R. Lerman, (1977), The Estimation of Choice Probabilities from Choice-Based 
Sample.s, Econometrica 45($): 1977-88. 

'5 Ben-Akiva, M. E., and S. R. Lennan, (1985), Discrete Choice Analysis: Theory and Application to Travel 
Demand, MIT Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Koppelman, F. S., and L. A. Garrow, (2(X)5), Efficiently Estimating Nested Logit Models with Choice- 
Based Samples: Example Applications, Transportation Research Record 1921: pp. 63-69. 
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The SP tasks only vary fuel costs for the auto alternatives and single fares for air and HSR. It 
is not clear from the documentation how respondents were supposed to treat trips with mul- 
tiple passengers. It would have been much better to be explicit about this when building the 
customized SP survey task. 

The choice experiment included clear instructions for how respondents should consider party 
size. Both the choice experiment and the estimated models accounted for differences in cost 
considerations between traveling alone and traveling in groups with multiple passengers. 

Key aspects of the choice experiment include the following; 

• The experiment was customized to each respondent’s recent travel and used as a basis the 
same reference trip described by the respondent including party size. 

• The difference between driving alone and carpooling with other passengers was explicitly 
mentioned in the introduction to the stated-preference survey'^ (“On the trip you described 

to us, you indicated there were a total of persons (including yourself) traveling in 

your party”.) 

• Comparable and consistent costs across all modes were displayed so that the respondent 
could make a stated choice for the same reference trip. 

• It is reasonable to assume that respondents who travel with other passengers implicitly 
make the calculation for the cost of the entire reference trip taking into account the size of 
the traveling party. 

• Such an approach is consistent with their observed behavior for the same reference trip that 
was the basis of the stated-preference experiment. 

• In the insti'uctions to the choice experiments, respondents were repeatedly reminded to con- 
sider their reference trip as the basis for their choices: “Remember we are interested in the 

specific trip we have been discussing (the one you took from your home to 

(destination city)”. Finally, the level of customization was very high with hundreds of dif- 
ferent versions of the stated-preference questionnaires reflecting about 30 different origin- 
destination segments and 16 different blocks for each segment. 

In summary, respondents were presented with, and properly accounted for, the impact of party 
size on travel costs. During model estimation, we in turn uncovered important differences in 
travel behavior between those traveling alone and those traveling in groups. These differences 
were important enough to warrant the extra step of segmenting the long-distance travel market 
by party size to properly reflect differences in tradeoffs and travel behavior. 


Corey, Canapary & Galanis Research (December 20(B), High-Speed Rail Study Survey Documentation, 

p. 62. 
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It would also have been better to include the underlying gasoline price in the presentation of 
the auto alternatives since most people think about fuel costs in terms of gasoline price and 
they may not have a good idea of the mileage involved in an infrequent auto trip. Was this 
considered? 

We do not believe that including the underlying gasoline price in the choice exercises would 
have improved the realism of the choice experiment, and therefore the quality of the responses 
obtained. On the contrary, presenting the price of fuel instead of the cost of the trip by auto 
could have introduced biases in the responses to the survey. The reasons for our approach are 
as follows: 

• The experiment presented all competing modes on an equal footing using comparable total 
one-way costs and level of service characteristics for each mode; 

• In transportation-related choice experiments, it is customary practice to present the costs for 
each travel option using an equivalent monetary basis (i.e., the total cost to travel from 
point A to point B); 

• It is possible that using tire gasoline price may have increased respondent burden and could 
have confused some respondents; 

• Presenting fuel price alone would have required respondents to calculate the total auto tra- 
vel cost based on mileage and fuel economy; and 

• Instead of asking respondents to perform a comparison of a generalized auto fuel cost to 
specific air and rail fares, the survey included the calculation and presented only the total 
fuel cost to simplify the choice task. 

In summary, we believe that presenting only the per gallon fuel price would increase the bur- 
den on respondents, introduce the risk of miscalculations of relative costs across modes, and 
potentially could have led to bias in the survey responses. 
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Part 2: Model Structure 

1. Sequence of estimation of component models in model system: 

On the first instance of page 3-3 (there are two instances of each of pages 3-1, 3-2, and 3-3), it is 
stated that there was an initial model development step which started at the top of the hie- 
rarchy and worked downward; this necessitated the use of a “substitute accessibility or imped- 
ance measure”. This top-down step was followed by a second estimation step, which was in 
the usual bottom-tip direction. The substitute measures were replaced by the actual measures 
in that second step, it is not clear why a top-down step was used initially, as the coefficients 
estimated in that step are not the final ones, and do not serve any purpose that we can discern. 
The bottom-up estimation step does not use these initial estimates in any manner, nor does it 
need to. Can the modelers explain why this tmusual first step approached was used? 

The initial step in the estimation process we followed for this project is not an unusual first step 
when confronted with the lack of accurate skims/logsums at project start-up. 

The use of simplified impedance measures for a “first cut” of the logsum variable is a common 
practice when confronted with the practical realities of travel modeling. Few agencies publish 
the details of their model estimation procedures; however, the use of substitute impedance 
measures to simplify model applications is documented for other areas is. 

In addition, due to schedule considerations, the initial versions of the various models (mode 
choice, destination choice, frequency, etc.) were developed in parallel before the accessibility 
measures from the lower-level models were available. 

The approach provided a practical approach for reducing overall model estimation time. It also 
provided a useful proof of concept step since it was possible to get initial estimates of the model 
coefficients using the substitute accessibility and impedance measures. 

The final specification and estimation of the models were done sequentially using the bottom- 
up approach. During model estimation, the proper logsum measures of composite utility were 
calculated from the lower-level models and used as inputs in higher level. 


'* Activity-Based Travel Model Specifications: Coordinated Travel - Regional Activity Based Modeling 
Platform, (CT-RAMP) for the Atlanta Region, Atlanta Regional Conimission, March 2009, page ,31. 

Bradley, M., and J, L. Bowman, De.sign Features of Activity- Based Microstmulation Models for U.S. 
Metropolitan Planning Organizations - A Summary, in Innovations in Travel Demand Modeling, Summary 
of a Conference, Volume 2 - Papers, Transportation Research Board, Washington, D.C., 2008, page 19. 
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There is no airporl/station choice model Apparently all trips are assumed to be made from the 
closest station/airport based on the local networks. In some cases, moreover, the closest sta- 
tion/airport may vary according to access mode (e.g., SFO and OAK). It is not clear how this is 
handled. 

An airport station/ station choice model provides a level of detail that was not critical for 
meeting the objectives of the HSR Ridership and Revenue Study sponsored by MTC. 

A station model refers to a lower-level decision compared to the main mode choice decision. 
Therefore, it was unlikely it would affect the ridership forecasts for the overall system or for dif- 
ferent alignments developed using the HSR ridership and revenue model. 

The approach used relies on building transit and auto paths between Traffic Analysis zones to 
determine the most likely access and egress station. A similar process was used to determine 
the closest airport. These paths take into account the level of service of the access and egress 
modes and the frequency of service at each station and airport. 

2. Accessibility measures for intraregiotial trips: 

It is stated, on the second instance of page 3-1, that intraregional models maintained by the 
MPOs do not include destination choice models, and therefore do not produce logsum meas- 
ures. This necessitated the use of the “substitute accessibility measures” (mentioned above) for 
the intraregional trips in the final estimation of the trip frequency models. Four such measures 
were used (one for each market segment: auto-peak, auto off-peak, non-auto-peak and non- 
auto-off-peak). The functional forms for these measures are presented without any justifica- 
tion. What is the theoretical or empirical basis for these functional forms? 

The empirical basis of these functional forms is that they offer simplified versions of the full- 
fledged destination choice logsums. Complete logsums cannot be estimated in this case because 
destination choice models are not part of the intraregional MPO models. 

The simplified formulation has been used in various urban activity-based model systems'*. 
These accessibility measures are relatively easy to calculate while still providing good approxi- 
mations to more “complete” logsums that would have been used if the intraregional MPO mod- 
els included a destination choice model formulation. 


” Ibid. 
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Part 3: Model specification and estimation 
1. Market Segmentation 

Each model is segmented on short and long trips and these are estimated separately. This 
causes problems on the long^short trip boundary (100 miles) as can easily be seen in Figure 3.4 
in the Model System Development Final report dated August, 2006. The “net utility ” (presuma- 
bly the index function in the choice models?) for short business trips declines from 0 to -4 at 1 00 
miles, and then jumps back up to -1.7 b^ore declining again and finally rising starting at 250 
miles. Similar behavior occurs for the other trip types. This discontinuity may cause strange 
forecasting behavior for trips close to 100 miles. Was this issue addressed? 

We disagree that the segmentation of trips into long trips and short trips “causes problems" in 
model application. 

We believe that the information in Figure 3.4 is being misinterpreted, and that the reviewer did 
not carefully read the text on Page 3-17, The y-axis in Figure 3.4 is labeled “net effect”, not “net 
utility”. Tire text on Page 3-17 points out that the “net effect” shown in Figure 3.4 is “the collec- 
tive impact of all three distance coefficients on one's destination choice”. 

The word “net” is used because these are the residual distance effects of the mode choice 
logsum components accounting for the travel time and cost sensitivity in the models. After 
accounting for all level of service-related contributions to the mode choice logsum, it is not 
obvious that the residual effect of distance should have any particular shape. Essentially, “net 
utility” is not the correct item, to review. To get a truly informative plot by distance, one would 
need to calculate the mode choice logsums between all TAZ pairs, add the residual distance 
effects, and then average and plot the combined information by distance or distance band. 

The text states that “caution should be used in interpretation because a great deal of the imped- 
ance between origin-destination pairs is captured within the travel impedance term [from the 
mode choice modell and coefficient ”, not simply the distance terms shown in Figure 3.4 
(emphasis added). 

The primary reason that the distance effects were included in the destination choice models is 
the typical finding in practical, operating (urban) models that mode choice logsums by them- 
selves are not adequate to represent all of the separation effects between destinations. Trying to 
explain all of the separation impacts solely by the logsums leads to unreasonably high logsum 
coefficients. The formulation used for the interregional destination choice models parallels the 
formulation found in the large majority of advanced destination choice models used in metro- 
politan areas. 20.21 


20 San Francisco Travel Demand Forecasting Model Development, Destination Choice Models - Final Report, 
prepared for San Francisco County Transportation Authority, prepared by Cambridge Systematics, 
Inc., October 1, 2002. 

21 Appendix E - Travel Demand Model Technical Memorandum, prepared for Mempliis Metropolitan 
Planning Organization, prepared by Kimley-Horn and Associates, Inc., March 2008. 
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On Page 3-2 of the “model system development" report, the market segments are defined. Does 
this imply that any off-peak business or commuting trips were ruled out? 

No, this is not the case. Time of day of travel was not used to remove observations from the 
model estimation dataset 

The main distinction in model estimation was lhat all business and commute trips used peak 
period level of service information, and all other trips used off-peak level of service information. 

This is consistent with MPO practice to use peak period levels of service for home-based work 
trip distribution and off-peak skims for home-based non-work and non-home-based trip distri- 
bution. This modeling approach is used extensively in urban models when there is not an 
explicit time-of-day choice model. In a recent survey of 15 large MPOs, 11 agencies had used 
peak skims for home-based work trip distribution, including MTC, SCAG, MWCOG, DRCOG, 
and Las Vegas RTC^^. 

2. Trip frequmcy models 

The report does not indicate which data sets were used for the development of these models: 
the SP data, the Caltrans RP data, the MPOs ’ RP data or some combination of the above? 
(Note that this issue is partly clarified later, in the description of the destination choice mod- 
els; see next bullet). 

The report correctly states that the dataset used for the trip frequency models is “comprised of 
interregional trips from the California Statewide survey, the SCAG survey, the SACOG survey, 
and the MTC/ BATS survey 


22 RTC 2tX)4 Regional Travel Demand Model, prepared for Regional Transportation Commission of 
Southern Nevada, prepared by Parsons Corporation, September 20(M, page 7-5. 

Integrated Regional Model - Model Refresh Project, Chapter 5: Mode Choice Model Documentatioir, 
prepared by Denver Regional Council of Governments, December 2004, pages 4-5. 

Charles L. Purvis, Travel Demand Models for the San Francisco Bay Area (BAYCAST~90) - Technical 
Summary, Metropolitan Transportation Commission, Oakland, California, June 1997, page 16. 

Cambridge Systematics, Inc. (August 2006), Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study: Interregional Model System Development, Final Report, p. 3-15. 
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T/iere is some inconsistency between the statements made at the bottom of page 3-15 and that 
made earlier on (the first instance of) page 3-2 regarding the datasets used to develop the trip 
frequency models. On page 3-2, it was stated that the estimation dataset for these models were 
the statewide survey diary-days. On page 3-15, we learn that the dataset used for the trip fre- 
quency models consisted of the California Statewide survey, the SCAG survey, the SACOG sur- 
vey, the MTC survey combined with stated-pr^erence survey. It should be noted that the 
sample sizes shown in tables 3-3 and 3-4 seem to indicate that the second description is the cor- 
rect one. Is this the case? 

As noted in the prior response, the trip frequency models were estimated from a combined 
dataset comprised of the three MPOs RP data and the Caltrans RP data. This dataset descrip- 
tion was mentioned on page 3-1.5: 

‘"The dataset used for the trip frequency models (comprised of interregional trips 
from the California Statewide survey, the SCAG survey, the SACOG survey and 
the MTC/BATS survey). . .” 

The trip frequency dataset did not include any information from the state-preference survey as 
implied in the question above. 

The use of aMNL model for trip frequency is statistically incorrect, because the number of trips 
(0, 1, 2 or more) is an ordinal (rather than categorical) dependent variable. MNL models are 
appropriate to use only when the dependent variable is categorical (e.g., modes, destinations, 
etc.). Tor ordinal variable, the correct modeling approach is an Ordered Logit or Ordered 
Probit model. Is there a reason why ordered models were not used? Were such models 
attempted? 

We do not agree that the trip frequency models were estimated in a manner that was “statisti- 
cally incorrect”. The method used was one of several model formulations that were considered 
for the trip frequency model including ordered and Poisson models. 

The analysis of the long distance travel survey data revealed a concentration of observations in 
the “no traver’ and “one long distance trip” categories. There were simply insufficient choices 
of “two or more trips” to warrant or support the estimation of an ordered or Poisson model 
formulation for an ordinal dependent variable. 

As a result, the model was estimated as a binary MNL choice model comparing two “catego- 
ries” of long distance trips: “don't make a long distance trip” versus “make a long distance 
trip”. The “two or more trips” subcategory basically represents those travelers who elected to 
not stay overnight at their destination. 

In the application of the model, the “two or more trips” choice was specified using the same 
model coefficients as the “make a trip” choice and a constant was calibrated to produce the cor- 
rect number of “two or more trips” trip makers (i.e., those who elected to not stay overnight at 
their destination). 


- 13 - 
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TJte “Regional dummy variables”, described earlier on the same page, are set on the basis of the 
households’ residence. They do not refer to the trip’s destination (which is obvious since the 
dependent variable in the present model is trip frequency , not trip destination!). Therefore, the 
statement in the bullet before last on page 3-7 (which attributes the high MTC regional coeffi- 
cient to the Bay Area’s tourist and other attractions) is wrong. The correct interpretation of 
that coefficient is that, all else equal, Bay Area residents make more trips outside of their 
region relative to residents of other regions. This result is the opposite of what the modelers 
expected (as stated at the top of the same page). Can this unexpected restilt be explained? 

We agree with the reviewers’ point. The text is not consistent with the estimation results 
reported in the summary table. Also, little emphasis should be placed on the interpretation of 
regional constants which simply reflect what is left unexplained by the model. 

For clarification, we want to point out that the regional dummy variables shown in the report 
are based on the model estimation and are not the final values. Tliey were later adjusted as part 
of the calibration/ validation process to reproduce observed overall levels of interregional trip 
making from the four areas. 

The final model coefficients and constants were included in the text file “coeffs.txt” that has 
been available from MTC since 2007. These final values were also summarized in tables 
included with a memorandum from George Mazur to Nick Brand, dated January 29, 2010. 

The logstim measures were constrained in the final model estimation, because (as stated at the 
bottom of page 3-7) they came out relatively small in the estimation. What was the basis for 
the value that the modelers selected? 

Logsum coefficients were constrained to the commute coefficient. The basis for use of this value 
is that the commute purpose had the smallest coefficient of all purposes and resulted in more 
conservative and stable estimates of induced travel. 

The report contains two totally different set of results for the Long Trips Frequency Models: 
Tables 3.2 and 3.3 (the two tables have the same title). To add to the confusion, the report 
states, on page 3-1.0, that Table 3.3 “presents the estimation results of the trip frequency models 
for short trips” (emphasis added). One additional source of confusion is that the discussion on 
page 3-10 is not consistent with either the results presented in Table 3.3 or Table 3.4! We would 
welcome a clarification of the proper table numbers and titles; without that, it is not possible 
to make sense of the text. 

We agree that the text requires editing to clarify these differences. 

Table 3,3 is the model estimation summary table for long trips (instead of Table 3.2). Table 3.4 is 
the model estimation summary table for short trips. The discussion on Page 3-10 needs to be 
revised to reflect the model coefficients and constants included in the text file “coeffs.txt”. These 
final values were also summarized in tables included with a memorandum from George Mazur 
to Nick Brand, dated January 29, 2010. 


- 14 - 
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3. Destination Choice Models 

The combination of the Revealed-preference (RP) data (from the Statewide survey and regional 
MPO surveys) with the Stated-preference (SP) data was done without accounting for the differ- 
ences between these two types of data; this is confirmed by examining tables 3,9 and 3.10. 
What was the reason for ignoring the differences between the two data sources? 

We did not combine the RP and SP datasets to estimate destination choice models. 

For purposes of destination choice model estimation, only the revealed-preference data that 
Included the actual locations of the origins and destinations of the trips were used for model 
estimation. 

Although the O-D trip information formed the basis for the stated-preference experiments, none 
of the stated-preference information was used in destination choice model estimation. Since the 
SP information was not used, there are no issues related to “differences betioeen the tioo data 
sources” as stated in the comment. 

It is true, as stated in the middle of the page, that one cannot interpret the individual distance 
coefficients individually, but rather should consider their collective impacts. Accordingly, the 
collective impact of the distance coefficients in the destination choice models for long trips 
(Business and Recreation), showjt in Figure 3.4, leads to incorrect predictions. These figures 
imply that, everything else being equal, destinations that are more than approximately 
250 miles apart become increasingly attractive ivith distance! Is there an explanation for this 
counter-intuitive result? 

We believe that the reviewers have misinterpreted Figure 3.4 and drawn incorrect conclusions. 

The y-axis in Figure 3.4 is labeled "net effect”, not “net utility”. The text on Page 3-17 points out 
that the “net effect” in Figure 3.4 is “the collective impact of all three distance coefficients on 
one’s destination choice”. The text goes on to state that “caution should be used in interpretation 
because a great deal of the impedance between origin-destination pairs is cantured within tire travel 
impedance term Ifrom the mode choice modell and ( (efficient", not simply the distance terms shown 
in Figure 3.4 (emphasis added). 

In summary, the distance effects are residual, and should not be interpreted apart from the 
mode choice logsum effects. 
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4. Access/Egress Mode Choice Models 

The data set used for model estimation is not specified precisely: it appears that the SP data 
and some RP data were used, but it is not clear which subset of the latter were included. Can a 
clarification be provided? 

All of the data used for estimation of the access/ egress mode choice models came from the new 
surveys collected for this project and included both stated-preference and revealeti-preference 
survey responses. As detailed in the Interregional Model System Development Report: 

“The access and egress mode choice models were based on actual reported and hypo- 
thetical stated data. For people who were intercepted making actual air or rail journeys, 
the access and egress mode choices are the actual reported ones. For people whose 
actual journey was by car, the air and conventional rail access/egress mode choices are 
hypothetical. Obviously, the HSR access and egress mode choices are hypothetical for 
all respondents. So, each respondent provided up to 3 access choices and 3 egress 
choices, although most respondents only provided 2 of each, because conventional rail 
and air were only included together in the mode choice set for the LA-SD surveys.”-** 

Both Access and Egress models are Nested Logit (NL) models. The estimation results of the 
two models are shown in Tables 3.12 and 3.13. There are five market segment models for Access 
(and five for Egress): Long Trip Business, Long Trip Other, Short Trip Business, Short Trip 
Commute and Short Trip Other. By comparing the estimation results in the two tables, one can 
see that the Nest’s logsum coefficients are exactly the same across the two sets of models (i.e., 
for each market segment, the Nest logsum coefficient is the same for access and egress). With 
the exception of one model (Short-Trip-Other) where the logsum for the Nest is constrained, 
these coefficients are all estimated statistically! Can the modelers explain how the Nest 
Logsum coefficient estimates came out to be exactly the same across four pairs of models? 

The reviewer has correctly identified that the values reported in the Interregional Model System 
Development Report are from model estimation, and are not the final coefficients and constants. 
The nest logsum coefficients from, model estimation were not correctly reported in Tables 3.1,2 
and 3.13 of this report. However, the final model coefficients and constants were included in 
the text file “coeffs.txt” that has been available from MTC since 2007. 

These final values were also summarized in tables included with a memorandum from George 
Mazur to Nick Brand, dated January 29, 2010. Based on an April 13, 2010 e-mail from George 
Mazur to Samer Madanat (Subject: Re: List of Reports), it was our understanding that the 
review team had the final model coefficients and constants: 

“From your e-mail, I surmise that your team has CS’ January 29, 2010 memoran- 
dum and the accompanying tables that show the final calibrated coefficients and 
constants. I also draw your attention to my March 3, 2010 memorandum to 
Medhi Morshed that explains the typographical error in the January 29 tables. 

The March 3 memorandum provides additional information about the model 


2“ Ibid. p. 3-28. 
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calibration and validation process, including the Peer Review’s role in informing 
that process. 1 have attached the March 3 memorandum to this e-mail.” 

In summary, the nest logsum coefficients are not the same across pairs of models. In the access 
mode choice models, the four logsum coefficients range in value from 0.37 to 0.57, with one 
value constrained to 1.0. In the egress mode choice models, the five logsum coefficients range 
in value from 0.28 to 0.76. 

The same observation made above with respect to the Nest logsum coefficients applies to the 
Scale coefficients (SP/RP): the Scale coefficients for four of the models are constrained (they 
are constrained to be equal to 1.0 in both Access and Egress models without justification). The 
only scale coefficient that is statistically estimated is that for the Long-Trip-Business models, 
but here, the coefficient in the Egress model is exactly the same as that in the Access model. The 
question asked in the previous bullet applies here as well. 

As noted earlier, the final model coefficients and constants were included in the text file 
“coeffs.txt” that has been available from MTC since 2007. These final values were also summa- 
rized in tables included with a memorandum from George Mazur to Nick Brand, dated 
January 29, 2010. 

For the access mode choice model, most scale parameters were constrained to 1.0. As docu- 
mented in the Interregional Model System Development Report: 

“For most of the Access mode segments, the scale (the inverse of the residual error 
variance) for the hypothetical choices was not significantly lower than 1,0, It was only 
so for the Business Long segment, which is mainly air travelers. This result suggest that 
most people are fairly familiar with the travel options near their home, but that business 
travelers may be more familiar with the airport access situation than with possible 
access to rail stations. 

In contrast, for most of the Egress model segments, the scale factor on hypothetical 
choices is significantly less than 1.0. This result indicates that many respondents have 
difficulty making accurate tradeoffs for mode choice in less familiar surroundings at the 
non-home end of their trip, so that hypothetical choices should be weighted less in esti- 
mation than actual ones.”® 

The scaling parameter was constrained to 1.0 in cases where it was clear that it was not signifi- 
cantly different from 1.0 and, that by constraining the scaling parameter, logsum parameters 
could be estimated. 


® Ibid. p. 3-34 
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The text description of the model estimation results (on page 3-34) is inconsistent with the 
results presented in Tables 3.12 and 3.13. The text indicates that the Scale coefficients were not 
constrained but rather statistically estimated (and that the Scale coefficient estimates were 
significantly lower than 1.0 in the Egress models). Either the text or the Tables are correct. 
Which one is it? 

The text is correct and matches summary information in Tables 3.12 and 3.13 included with the 
January 29, 201 0 memorandum from George Mazur to Nick Brand, 

5. Main Mode Choice Models 

The data set used for estimation of the main mode choice model consisted only of the SP survey 
data, despite the availability of a large RP data set (the interregional trips in the statewide 
Caltrans survey and those in the MPO surveys)! Why was this decision made? 

The stated-preference dataset was used to assess the potential diversion of existing drivers and 
air travelers to high-speed rail. Although intercity rail is a currently available travel option for 
some origin-destination pairs and is present in the revealed-preference dataset, its characteristics 
are quite different than high-speed rail, which is only available in the stated-preference survey. 

The revealed data in the Caltrans and MPO surveys were so limited in terms of modes other 
than auto that they would have added only to the automobile sample. Information on travel by 
automobile in the stated-preference survey was sufficient for model estimation purposes. So, 
although additional data on auto use were available in the revealed-preference dataset, there 
were few additional records for the non-auto modes and, of course, no observations of high- 
speed rail usage. 

These issues, and the possibility of including revealed-preference data in the mode choice 
model estimation dataset, were discussed with MTC, HSRA, and the peer review panel. There 
was unanimous agreement that such an approach was not a priority and should not be pursued,^ 

Another concern with the SP data used for estimation is that each respondent provided res- 
ponses to several hypothetical choice situations. It is expected that the variance of the error- 
term increases with time (this trend has been confirmed in the literature. Reference). To 
account for this, a number of scale coefficients should be specified and estimated in the model 
It appears that no such scaling was performed; what is the reason for this omission? 

We disagree with the statement that “scale coefficients should he specified and estimated in the 
model.” We appreciate the concern noted here and addressed it by including only four stated- 
preference choice exercises for each respondent This approach was adopted to keep the survey 
burden manageable and avoid the type of fatigue effect referred to by the reviewers, 

Mark Bradley, a subconsultant for the model development project, published some of the origi- 
nal research on that effect.-^ The fatigue effect is not a typical consideration in applied 


® Combining revealed- and stated-preference data to calibrate model for HSR was also outlined in 
Cambridge Systeniatics, Inc. (May 2(X)5), Bay Area/Califhrnia High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study: Work Plan, Final Plan, p. 1-14, 
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transportation stated-preference studies since these surveys are generally short. Also, no 
adjustment was made to the standard errors for the repeated measurements per respondent. 
Again, using only four choice experiments per respondent suggests that such an adjustment 
would not be necessary and would not affect the estimation results obtained with the unad- 
justed standard error. 

As with the other models in the report, the manber of constrained coefficients is large. We 
understand the need to set the alternative specific constants to match baseline validation mode 
shares, but do not understand the justification for constraining key parameters like reliability, 
service headway, in-vehicle time, cost, etc. Can the modelers explain why so many coefficients 
were unconstrained? 

It appears that the question had a typographical error, and that you meant to ask "can the mod- 
elers explain why so many coefficients were constrained ". Our response reflects this interpretation of 
the question. 

The debate whether to constrain coefficients to values that are different than those obtained 
during model estimation arises often in practical applications where estimated models are 
examined and then calibrated before tliey are applied to forecast ridership. Constraining coeffi- 
cients is undertaken only to improve the robustness of the model by enhancing its internal con- 
sistency and the ability to replicate existing travel patterns. 

There are many examples where models use constrained coefficients to reflect the experience 
from other similar projects and study areas. In the Federal New Starts program, the Federal 
Transit Administration (FTA) places priority on robust forecasts instead of detailed model esti- 
mation. To support this approach, the FTA recommends a range of constrained values for key 
service and cost coefficients to guide the model application using a robust modeling tool®. 

In this project, constraining coefficients required the model development team to apply its pro- 
fessional judgment to calibrate the model and develop a robust tool for application. We 
weighted statistical evidence from the data against the sensitivity of the model, literature that 
reflects previous evidence, and the ability of the model to predict observed tra vel patterns. 

The application of the unconstrained models obtained directly from model estimation did not 
satisfactorily replicate the observed conditions in the base year. To match the control totals by 
focusing only on the modal constants would have required major changes in the values of the 
modal constants that would have a major adverse impact on the policy sensitivity of the model. 


Bradley, M., and A. Daly (1994), “Use of the logit sr:aling approach to test for rank order and fatigue 
effects in stated-preference data,” Transportation, Volume 21, pp. 167-184, 

® T ravel Forecasting for New Starts, A Workshop Sponsored by the Federal Transit Administration, 
March 23-25, 2009, Tampa, Florida, FTA New Starts guidance. 
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The rationale for evaluating the estimated models and constraining the individual coefficients 
in the mode choice model can be summarized as follows: 

• Reliability was conshained because it was difficult to measure in the survey and the results 
did not meet expectations from other studies. The reliability measure was discussed by the 
peer review panel, and it was suggested that we consider revising the measure to be con- 
sistent across modes (within 60 minutes of scheduled time) during model calibration, and 
that we consider constraining this variable to account for the change in definition’**. 

• Service headway (frequency) was constrained during model calibration to address an over- 
estimation (compared to observed base year data) of air trips in markets with low frequency 
air service and an underestimation or air trips in markets with high frequency air service. 
Service headway coefficients were set to match in-vehicle time coefficients based on profes- 
sional judgment of the model development team. This constraining was deemed to be a 
more reasonable approach than use of higher mode-specific constants that would have a 
greater impact on the sensitivity of the model. The merits of different potential interpreta- 
tions and values for the headway coefficient were documented in draft and final versions of 
the model development report (page 3-36 in the final version). The value of the constrained 
headway coefficient w'as within the range of reasonable values presented to peer review. 

• The constraining of the cost and in-vehicle travel time values for short business and com- 
mute segments is described in detail in the model development report (page 3-36): “For the 
three largest segments, the cost and in-vehicle time parameters were estimated noncon- 
stratned and give very reasonable values of time. For the Short Business and Commute 
segments, the original in-vehicle time coefficients were quite low, and so were constrained 
to give values of time that seem more in line with other models. In general, VOT for the 
longer, more expensive trips is higher than for the shorter, more frequent trips. This is a 
typical result.” 

In summary, the need to constrain individual coefficients reflected the objective of the devel- 
opment team to better replicate existing travel patterns, maintain the policy sensitivity of the 
models, and enhance the robustness of model application. 


2** Cambridge Systematics, Inc. duly 2006), Buy Area/California High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue 
Forecasting Study: Findings from Second Peer Review Panel Meeting, Draft Report, p. 3-7. 
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CAMBRiDGi 

Transf^ortoMon tewlwsfilp you can trust. 


Memorandum 


TO: 

Samer Madanat 

FROM; 

George Mazur 

DATE: 

June 24, 2010 

RE: 

Response to Questions 


This memorandum provides responses to tlie three clarification questions included in jmur June 
11, 2010 correspondence. Please coirtact us if you have any further questions. 


Question #1: Data Sets for Trip Frequency and Destination Choice Models 
New Question 

This response contradicts the text at the bottom of page 3-15 and the top of page 3-16 of the final 
report, which is shown above under "Our observation". It also contradicts the information 
given on (the first instance of) page 3-2 of the final report, third bullet: 

"Destination choice models-. ..The model input data are a mix of trips from the 
statewide survey and the SP survey. ..." 

Either the Final report or the CS response is correct; we would welcome a clarification. 
Response 

Tliere appears to be confusion stemming from different usages of the term "SP survey". "SP 
survey" and "SP datasef' were used interchangeably in the Interregional Model System 
Development (IMSD) Final Report to refer to both the overall survey effort conducted in 2(X)5 as 
part of the model development project as well as specific subsets of data from that survey. We 
understand that this usage is causing confusion. 

To clarify, we suggest using the phrase "HSRA 2005 Statewide Surveys" instead of "SP Survey" 
when referring to the overall survey effort. The "HSRA 2005 Statewide Surveys" includes both 
a revealed preference (RP) dataset and a stated preference (SP) dataset. The RP dataset includes 
information about the survey respondent and the specific observed trip that .served as the basis 
for constructing the respondent's customized choice exercises. Tlie SP dataset includes the 
values presented to the respondent in each choice exercise as well as the actual choice made by 
the respondent in each exercise. The table below uses this naming convention to illustrate the 


555 12th street. Suite 1600 
Oakland. CA 94607 
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survey data used for estimating each model component. Regarding your prior question about 
combining "Revealed Preference (RP) data (from the Statewide survey and regional MPO 
surveys) with the Stated Preference (SP) data" for the destination choice model, the table below 
shows that such a combination did not occur. Only RP data were used in estimating the 
destination choice model. 

Datasets Used for Model Estimation 


Travel Model Element 

Caltrans 

2000 

Statewide 

Survey 

MPO 

Household 

Surveys* 

! HSRA 2005 statewide Surveys ! 

Revealed Preference 
(RP) Dataset 

stated Preference 
(SP) Dataset 

Trip Frequency Models 

✓ 

✓ 



Destination Choke Models 

✓ 

✓ 

✓ 


Access/ Egress Models 




✓ 

Main Mode Choice Models 




✓ 


Incliides interregional travel r<?cords from MTC, SACOG and SC AG household travel surveys. 


Question #2: Access and Egress Models 
New Question 

According to the memorandum George Mazur to Nick Brand, dated January 29, 2010, the 
model structure was finalized in April 2007. By this, we understand that the coefficient 
estimates included in the text file "coeffs.txt" date from approximately April 2007. 

The Interregional Model System Development report has a date of August 2006 (eight months 
prior to finalization of the model), yet the text from page 3-34 refers to the values of the final 
model coefficients (as made clear in the CS response). Does the report refer to results that were 
obtained several months after it was prepared? 

We believe a clarification of this apparent contradiction is needed. 

Response 

The Interregional Model System Development (IMSD) Final Report does not refer to results 
obtained several months after its publication. The January 29, 2010 memorandum identifies the 
final model coefficients, while the IMSD Final Report (August 2006) identifies the initial 
estimated coefficients prior to initiation of model calibration and validation. As it turns out, the 
estimated access and egress coefficients did not change in tlie calibration/ validation process, 
and the final coefficients are tire same as those presented in Table 3.13 in the IMSD Draft Report 
that was sent to the Peer Review Panel. During preparation of the IMSD Final Report, 
Information from Table 3.12 was inadvertently copied into Table 3.13, and overwrote the correct 
table values for the egress mode choice coefficients that appeared in the IMSD Draft Report. 
While the text in the IMSD Final Report is correct, we have identified that the information in 
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Table 3.13 of the Final Report is not correct. The values for Table 3.13 in the IMSD Final Report 
should be the same as the ones presented in the IMSD Draft Report and in the January 29, 2010 
memorandum because the egress coefficients did not change. 


Statewide Model Validation 
New Question 

The procedure followed for calibrating the mode-specific constants is described in the report 
titled "Statewide Model Validation", prepared by Cambridge Systematics and dated July 2007. 

Page 5-13 contains a description of the procedure used for calibrating the constant for the HSR 
mode. This description is not clear. We would welcome a more detailed, step by step 
description of this procedure. 

Response 

During model validation the constants for the existing auto, air, and rail intercity modes were 
calibrated to reflect existing market shares and levels of service. The procedure for determining 
the constants for high speed rail (HSR) was informed both by the model estimation results and 
by the final calibrated values of the constants for existing modes. 

In addition, HSR constants were carefully assessed to avoid "optimism" bias that is often 
present in forecasts for new modes and facilities. For this detailed response, we first briefly 
discuss this consideration, then present the model validation results for the existing intercity 
modes, and finally discuss where HSR constants are positioned within the range of constants 
for existing intercity modes. 

Optimism Bias 

Past experience with forecasting ridership for new urban and intercity rail projects suggests the 
presence of optimism bias. Large constants for new rail modes often reflected a high degree of 
anticipated adoption by travelers. The application of models without careful consideration of 
the potential for optimism bias can lead to ridership forecasts that may prove too optimistic. 

Examples of the impact of optimism bias are presented by Pickrell who wrote a seminal paper 
In 1992 discussing rail ridership forecasts that substantially exceeded the experienced 
ridershipk Flyvbjerg, et al- have also examined mega projects where utilization forecasts 
proved too high and construction and operating costs were underestimated. 


^ Don Pickrel! (1992), “A Desire Named Streetcar: Fantasy and Fact in Rail Transit Planning," jourml of the American 
Planning Association, Vol. 58, No. 2, Spring, pp. 1^176. 

~ Flyvbjerg, Bent, Mctte K. Skamris Holm, and Soren L. BuW, 2(X)5, "How (In)accurale Are Demand Forecasts in 
Public Works Projects?" Journal of the American Planning Assodation, 71(2), .spring 2005. 
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In the case of forecasting for urban rail projects in the US, the use of optimistic rail constants 
made the comparative analysis of project funding applications very difficult. In response, the 
Federal Transit Administration issued guidance on constraining model coefficients within a 
tight range’. The FTA also asked applicants to treat the attractiveness of the proposed rail 
service as equivalent to an enhanced bus service. These tight rules were aimed at developing a 
level playing field for all applicants and minimizing the effect of optimism bias’. 

The key lesson learned from these studies is that caution needs to be exercised when evaluating 
the potential of a mode that does not currently exist. We have used this approach to carefully 
evaluate the attractiveness of the HSR travel option whose adoption by the public has not been 
tested in California and in most of the US. 

Calibration of Constants 


The mode choice model calibration is an iterative procedure. Since observed target shares for 
auto, air, and rail trips could be estimated from base year data, the calibration of the constants 
for those modes could take place using standard calibration techniques. Specifically, the natural 
log of the ratio of target mode shares to modeled mode shares for the current iteration was used 
as an adjustment factor to the constant for the current iteration: 




where: 


C is the constant 
n is the iteration 

Target is the target share for the mode 
Modeled is the modeled share for the mode 

The constants were adjusted for each iteration so that the next iteration auto constant was zero. 
This adjustment is performed by simply subtracting the value of the auto constant from each 
constant. This step was performed for the three existing intercity modes. 

The HSR constants were initially developed during model estimation. This development 
included initial model estimation that was reported in the Interregional Model System 
Development report, and a final model estimation that was completed in conjunction with 
refinements to model coefficients prior to initiation of calibration The resulting HSR constants 
were finalized following the validation stage where the constants for existing air and rail service 
were determined. The final HSR constants approximate the relationship to air and rail 
constants that resulted from the final model estimation using the stated preference surveys: 


^ FTA Rccommendaticms lor New Starts projects discu^ed at 
http:// www.lta.dotgov/planning/newstarts/ planning_environmer\t_5615.html 
It siiould be noted Uiat the FTA htis recently relaxed the rules on the values of rail constants to some extent 
recognizing a small advantage of rail over bus alternatives. 
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(^HSR~^Rau)Final ^ (^HSR~^Rau)E^ttmated 
i^Air~(- Rail} Final Air~^ Rail)Estanated 


The Context for HSR Constants 


The calibrated constants for existing auto, air, and rail modes reflect the market shares for each 
intercity mode for different trip length and trip purpose combinations and the level of service 
offered by each competing intercity mode across all origin-destination markets. These constants 
can be interpreted as the unobserved attributes of each mode over and above the level of service 
they offer. They can also be viewed as the residual effect that is left unexplained by the model 
and the explanatory variables used in the model specification. 

In the long distance business market, auto travel is dominant witli a market share of 88 
percent. The constants for the existing air and rail alternatives are strongly negative to reflect 
an 11.5 percent market share for air and a much smaller share of 0.3 percent for intercity rail. 

The final estimation results suggested that the HSR constant was positioned between the 
constants for existing rail and air service. This relationship has been maintained and the HSR 
constant has been positioned between the calibrated air and rail constants as shown in Table 1. 

The observed market shares in the long distance recreation/other travel market are similar with 
auto at a market share of 88 percent, air at 11 percent and rail at just over one percent. The final 
estimation results for this market segment produced a high value for the HSR constant. To 
avoid the concern of optimism bias, the HSR constant was positioned between the existing air 
and rail constants in a manner consistent with the long distance business market. 

In the short distance business and commute markets, auto travel commands a market share of 
99 percent with conventional rail carrying the remaining one percent. In the short distance 
recreation market, conventional rail carries only 0.1 percent of the market with the rest 
dominated by auto travel. 

For each of tlie three short distance travel purposes, the final calibrated constants for 
conventional rail are strongly negative to reflect tire small market share and the current level of 
rail service. The HSR constants are assumed to be at a level that is comparable with existing rail 
service given the short distance nature of the service. The estimated and calibrated constants 
for short-distance travel markets are shown in Table 2. 

In summary, in each of the intercity travel markets the HSR constants have been determined by 
the final model estimation results and the final set of calibrated constants for air and 
conventional rail services. This iterative process has been informed by the key consideration to 
determine HSR constants to minimize the negative impacts of optimism bias. 


CAMitlDGi 
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Table 1. Modal Constant Values for Long Distance Mode Choice Models 



1 Business/Commute - Long Distance 1 

1 Recreation/Othcr - Long Distance I 


Initial 

Model 

Estimation^ 

Final Model 
Estimation^ 

Final Model 
Calibration^ 

Initial 

Model 

Estimation^ 

Final Model 
Estimation 

Final Model 
CalibraliotT 

Auto 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Conventional 

Rail 

- 0.387 

0.013 

-3.974 

0.615 

0.733 

1.656 

HSR 

- 0.3503 

-0.329 

-5.860 

1.434 , 

1.546 

- 0.181 

Air 

- 1.645 

-1.366 

-7.506 

0.690 

0.795 

- 3.086 


Sources: 


1 Interregional Model Si/stem Develojmteni - Fined Report; Cambridge Systemiitics, Inc; August 
2006; Table 3-15. 

2 Final model estimation results; Cambridge Systcmatics, Inc.; August 2006. 

3 Statewide Model Validation - Final Report; Cambridge Systematics, Inc; July 2007; Table 5-4. 


Table 2. Modal Constant Values for Short Distance Mode Choice Models 



Business - Short Distance 

Commute - Short Distance 

Recreation/ Other 
Distance 

- Short 


Initial 

Final 

Fin<il 

Initial 

Final 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Final 


Model 

M(xlel 

Model 

Mcxlel 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 


EsUma- 

Estima- 

Calibra 

Estima- 

Estima- 

Caiibra- 

Estima- 

Estima- 

Calibra- 


lion' 

tioiV 

-lion^ 

tion‘ 

lion- 

tion^ 

tion^ 

tion^ 

lion’ 

Auto 

0.000 



0.000 

MnTM 


0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

Conv. 

Rail 

-0.268 

-0.328 

-4.432 

4.232 

4.742 

-6.226 

-0.385 

-0.470 

-5.025 

HSR 

-1.557 

-1.626 

-5.030 

4.048 

4.558 

-5.714 

0.504 

0.411 

-4.968 

Air 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 


■MiM 



Sources; 


1 Interregional Model System Development - Final Report: Cambridge Systematics, Inc; August 
2006; Table 3-15. 

2 Final nuxlel estimation results; Cambridge Systematics, Inc.; August 2006. 

3 Statewide Model Validatioji - Final Report; Cambridge Systematics, Inc; July 2(X)7; Table 5-4. 
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Appendix C 

CA High-Speed Rail Authority Response Letter and Cambridge Systematics 
Comments on Draft Report 

June 25, 2010 
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CALIFORNIA HIGHJSP66d RAIL AOTHOBETY 


June 25, 2010 


Professor Samer Madanat, Director 

Institute for Transportation Studies 

Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering 

109 McLaughlin Hall 

University of California 

Berkeley, CA 94720 


Dear Professor Madanat: 

The California High-Speed Rail Authority appreciates receiving the Draft Report 
reviewing the “Bay Area/Califomia High-Speed Rail Ridership and Revenue Forecasting Study: 
Interregional Model System Development Final Report.” As described in the scope of work for 
this project, the Authority has conferred with Cambridge Systematics to prepare written 
conanents on the Draft Report. The attached written response from Cambridge Systematics is 
directed at the technical modeling issues identified in the Executive Summary at pages 1-2 and 
discussed in the body of the Draft Report, pages 4-7. 

Authority staff has carefully reviewed both the Draft Report and the Cambridge 
Systematics response. We believe Cambridge Systematics has provided a direct and credible 
response to each technical point raised and that die ridership model has been, and continues to 
be, a sound tool for use in high-speed rail planning and environmental analysis. In light of your 
conclusion that Cambridge Systematics has followed generally accepted professional standards 
in the modeling work, we anticipate your thorough consideration of its response to the technical 
modeling issues in the preparation of your Final Report. 

The Authority also wishes to comment on the non-technical, final conclusion offered in 
the Executive Summary of the Draft Report, which states: “the forecasts of high speed rail 
demand - and hence the profitability of the proposed high speed rail system - have very large 
error bounds. These bounds may be large enough to include the possibility that the California 
HSR may incur significant revenue shortfalls.” This is an extraordinary statement for which we 
find no foundation in the Draft Report. 
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We strongly urge the review team to carefully consider this letter and the attached 
response from Cambridge Systematics as part of a comtructive discourse on tlie ridership model. 



Chief Executive Officer 
Attachment 


2 
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Transportation leadet^hip you can trust. 


June 25, 2010 


Mr. Tony Daniels 

Parsons Brinckerhoff 

303 Second Street 

Suite 700 North 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1317 

Re: Institute of Transportation Studies June 15, 2010 Draft Report 
Dear Mr. Daniels: 

Thank you for the opportunity to review and comment on the Institute of Transportation 
Studies' Draft Report (ITS Draft Report) entitled Review of “Bay Area/California High-Speed Rail 
Ridership and Revenue Forecasting Study: Interregional Model System Development Final Report.” 

Cambridge Systematics, Inc. (CS) appreciates the authors' acknowledgment in the report that 
our model development team "followed generally accepted professional standards in carrying 
out the demand modeling and analysis." 

Since its founding in 1972, CS has been at the forefront of professional practice for developing, 
validating and applying travel demand models for use at the local, regional, state and national 
levels. We have also developed courses on advanced travel demand forecasting techniques, 
survey data collection and travel model validation for the Federal Highway Administration. A 
few examples of the statewide models developed by CS include models for Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Florida, Wisconsin, New Mexico, New Hampshire, Georgia, and California. 
Our experience also includes the development of inter-regional models for the Colonia Bridge 
linking Argentina and Uruguay, and for the Uliana corridor linking Illinois and Indiana. CS 
developed a national model in Italy and applied it to estimate high speed rail forecasts for the 
Torino-Milano-Napoli corridor proposed for TVA (Treno Alta Velocita). In addition to its work 
for the California High-Speed Rail Authority (the Authority), CS also studied the potential of 
high speed rail corridors proposed in Florida, the corridor linking Boston and Albany, and the 
corridor between Boston and Montreal. CS staff have also participated in the earlier high speed 
rail study for the Texas Triangle, a study of the economic benefits of high speed rail for the 
Northeast corridor, and the determinants of demand for airline travel. 

As noted in the ITS Draft Report, we relied on the expert experience and judgment of our CS 
modeling staff, our teaming partners, the peer review team, and the client’s project manager 
(Chuck Purvis, formerly with the Metropolitan Transportation Commission, and widely 
regarded as one of the foremost authorities on travel demand forecasting practice in the United 
States). A good model development effort relies on the collective experience and judgment of 
the project team in order to properly apply theory so that the resulting model meets its intended 
objectives. We did that. 


100 CambridgePark Drive, Suite 400 
Cambridge, MA 02140 

tel 617-354-0167 www.camsys.com fax 61 7-354-1 542 
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Except for the authors’ acknowledgment that the CS team followed generally accepted profes- 
sional standards, we find the ITS Draft Report deficient in significant, substantive ways, and we 
emphatically disagree with the authors’ conclusions that the model is not reliable. 

The ITS Draft Report focuses on academic viewpoints and ignores what it takes to create a 
model for real-cvorld application. We also conclude, as indicated by the title of the ITS Draft 
Report and the its content, that the authors based their arguments substantially on a review of 
one document without considering the many other reports and model files in the substantial 
project record that were provided to them. Of even more concern is the fact that the ITS Draft 
Report is filled with qualifications to the authors’ statements, such as “appears that,” “is likely 
that,” and “implies that,” yet on the basis of these statements the authors draw very definitive 
conclusions. The authors repeatedly state that the model contains “biases” and 
“inconsistencies” without further detail. They simply jump to the unfounded conclusion that 
the resulting model is unreliable. 

In summary, in reaching a conclusion of “bias and inconsistency” in model results, the authors 
misunderstand how we developed the model, rely on generalizations without the experiential 
understanding that comes from being engaged in the model development process, and make 
categorical pronouncements about model results without documenting any analytical 
foundation. 

As to the specific arguments presented in the ITS Draft Report, our more detailed responses that 
follow will show that, contrary to the authors' conclusions: 

• The database developed in support of model development is representative of the traveler 
population; 

• The methodology we employed to adjust model parameters was correct w'hen we devel- 
oped the model and remains standard practice today; 

• We did not change key parameters to accord with our a priori expectations; rather, the final 
values for key parameters are based on empirical evidence; 

• The calibrated value for the headway variable does not make the predicted shares of the tra- 
vel modes overly sensitive to changes in frequency; 

• The model properly accounted for a traveler's station choice options, and provides an 
appropriate comparison of ridership between the Altamont and Pacheco routes; and, 

• Sensitivity tests show that the mode! performs consistently with changes in input variables 
and that ridership forecasts fall within reasonable bounds based on comparisons to prior 
forecasting work and worldwide HSR ridership experience. 
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We appreciate and respect the fact that individuals can disagree on elements of model devel- 
opment. Such differences of opinion are inevitable when developing a model. It is our conten- 
tion that the broad arguments the reviewers make regarding the impact of elements about 
which they have a differing opinion do not bear out their conclusions. Even if we were to 
concede points they have made about elements of the model, and we do not, the impact on 
results would be immaterial to the ridershlp forecasts. 

Contrary to the conclusions reached by the authors of the ITS Draft Report, the HSR ridership 
and revenue model does produce results that can inform the Authority's decisions about HSR 
in California, including reasonable estimates of overall ridership levels to support 
environmental impact analysis and decisions on service areas and system alignment. This 
response to the ITS Draft Report, including details on subsequent pages, along with our 
responses to their earlier questions presents the reasons for our confidence in this state-of-the- 
practice model. 

CS stands firmly behind the travel demand model our experts have created. 

Sincerely, 

CAMBRIDGE SYSTEMATICS, INC. 

a 


Lance A. Neumann 
President 




LAN/cjf/7946-013 
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Detailed Response to ITS Draft Report 


The following pages provide our responses to the specific criticisms made by the reviewers in 
the ITS Draft Report. 

Issue 1. Arbitrary Division of Trips into Long and Short Trips 

The ITS Draft Report claims that the adopted convention of developing separate models for 
short-distance (less than 100 miles) and long-distance (100 miles or more) "causes problems". 
We disagree with the reviewers' conclusion. 

We followed a widely accepted and proven market segmentation approach of stratifying the 
trips, in this case, into short and long trips. During the model design phase, the decision was 
made to distinguish between shorter and longer trips using an approach that has been used in 
the past in the design of the American Travel Survey and the National Household Travel 
Survey. In short, stratification of trips into short-distance and long-distance trips is standard 
modeling practice and does not “cause problems” in model application. 

As noted in our original response to the authors' questions, the distance coefficient cannot be 
studied in isolation from other explanatory variables. The reviewers acknowledged that travel 
time enters the model tlirough the logsum variable (and, implicitly, that travel time also impacts 
distribution), but they stop there. Many other components enter through the logsum, including 
travel cost, reliability, frequency of service for nonauto modes as well as modeled traveler cha- 
racteristics. In addition, other zonal characteristics, such as area type of the destination and 
interchange variables, are considered in tire destination choice models. 

Market segmentation is commonly used in the development of travel models. For example, 
market segmentation based on discrete variables such as households by size, households by 
autos owned, or number of workers is easy and straightforward, and is common in trip genera- 
tion in urban models. 

Market segmentation also is a commonly used practice for continuous variables. Perhaps the 
most widely known example is income level. Household income is a continuous variable but 
households are frequently stratified by income quartile or other groupings for modeling 
purposes. 

Issue 2. Assigning all Business Trips to the Peak Period 

The ITS Draft Report claims that the use of peak period service levels for all business/commute 
travel is "potentially a serious problem" for an interregional travel demand model. We disagree 
with this conclusion. In fact, this approach is reasonable and acceptable for both regional and 
interregional modeling. 
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The reviewers acknowledge that it is standard practice in model development to assign 
business and commute trips during the peak period. This convention simply reflects the fact 
that the majority of business travelers and commuters travel during the peak period and face 
peak-period levels of service. This pattern holds both for regional and interregional travel as 
the reviewers note. Therefore, using peak-period travel impedances for the business and 
commute travel market is a reasonable approach for a planning-level model for interregional 
travel. 

Issue 3. Incorrect Treatment of the Panel Data Set in the Main Mode Choice Model 

The ITS Draft Report states that "[i]t appears that Cambridge Systematics treated each SP 
response as independent and thus ignored likely serial correlation". According to the 
reviewers, such treatment may lead to "inflated t-statistics". Nonetheless, the reviewers 
conclude that "the parameter estimates are still consistent." We do not agree that the serial 
correlation presents an issue particularly given the reviewers' acknow'ledgement that 
"parameter estimates are still consistenf'. The resulting model coefficients are consistent and 
their relative values are correctly estimated. 

Each respondent received only four stated preference choice experiments and this approach 
was used consistently across all market segments. Furthermore, serial correlation does not 
affect the relative values of the coefficients or the final model results. Moreover, the stated 
preference survey design and model estimation was led by one of the pioneers in the use of 
stated preference data for travel model estimation, Mark Bradley. He literally "wrote the book" 
on how to collect and use such data, and has been doing so in practice for over 20 years. 

The implication of the reviewers’ comment is that it is possible that some model coefficients 
appear to be more "statistically significant” than they should be. Even if this were the case, the 
coefficient values would not change. Therefore, this issue has no effect on the final models. 

Issue 4. Constraining the Headivay Coefficient 

The ITS Draft Report notes that the relative relationship between the coefficients for headway 
and in-vehicle travel time (IVTT), was different during initial model estimation than during 
model calibration. The reviewers contend that constraining this coefficient led to "bias in the 
model forecast" because the headways for interregional service are much longer than for urban 
travel, resulting in different arrival patterns for travelers at HSR stations compared to urban 
transit systems. We disagree with the assertion that planned headways tor California HSR are 
substantially different than for urban rail service. Accordingly, we believe that the treatment of 
sensitivity to wait times and headway is reasonable and does not introduce any biases. 

The frequency of air and rail service has an impact on the time that travelers expect to wait at a 
terminal or a station, and on the convenience with which they are able to travel dose to their 
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desired departure time. Therefore, two separate components are used to reflect the impact of 
service frequency on travelers’ choice behavior. 

Based on observed data and expert input, average wait times of 55 minutes were established for 
air travelers and 15 minutes for HSR and rail travelers. Similarly, separate terminal processing 
times of 18 to 24 minutes were established for air travelers and 3 to 12 minutes for HSR and rail 
travelers. The sensitivity to wait and terminal time is twice as high as the sensitivity to travel 
time, consistent with the literature and practice. 

Beyond this traditional “wait-time” component, the sensitivity to headways was introduced as 
an additional component to reflect travelers’ anticipated reaction to schedule convenience. 

The proposed HSR service offers a new paradignr of interregional service. The proposed HSR 
headways are more comparable to the best urban rail services in the U.S. rather than current 
intercity air and passenger rail services. In this context, the value that w'as used for the 
headway coefficient was debated during the model estimation and validation process, and a 
value consistent with urban rail systems was determined to be appropriate given the planned 
frequencies of the California HSR system. 

During calibration of the original model, there was an overestimation of air trips in markets 
with low frequency of air service and an underestimation of air trips in markets with high- 
frequency air service. The merits of different potential interpretations and values for the 
headway coefficient were documented and discussed during the peer review process. The con- 
straint on the coefficient was deemed to be a more reasonable approach than introducing higher 
alternative-specific constants that would have a greater impact on model sensitivity. 

Finally, it also should be noted that the short headways and corresponding short wait times 
account for a small portion of the interregional air and high-speed rail travel times in this study. 
As a result, the impact of using different assumptions on coefficient values will be correspon- 
dingly small. 

Issue 5. Absence of an Airport/Station-Choice Model 

The ITS Draft Report contends that the adopted process for assigning travelers to individual 
airports and rail stations is "behaviorally unrealistic". The reviewers contend that the absence 
of a more elaborate modeling structure for airport/ station choice "has a substantive impact on 
the comparisons of ridership for the Altamont and Pacheco corridors." We disagree with both 
points. Further, we believe that a more elaborate "airport/ station choice model" is not critical 
for meeting the objectives of the model development and application work that has been 
conducted, nor for accurately distinguishing the ridership and revenue potential between the 
Altamont and Pacheco corridors. 

The model currently uses a network-based method that assigns an airport or rail station to all 
travelers originating from a specific zone. The rule that is used is based on evaluating paths 
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from each origin zone to alternative airports and rail stations. The attractiveness of each path 
reflects the access modes that are available, the level of access service they offer, and the fre- 
quency of air and rail service available at each airport and rail station. 

An airport/station-choice model would allow the allocation of a proportion of travelers to dif- 
ferent nearby airports and rail stations. However, such an approach would have, at most, a 
minimal effect on Altamont's ridership, and then only for a few zones in the study area.i 

We are providing an example to demonstrate the minimal effect that station choice would have 
for the base Altamont alignment (with split service between San Francisco and San Jose). 
Figure 1 shows a map of the central Bay Area with an overlay of the base Altamont alignment. 

The primary East Bay stations at Livermore and Bernal/1-680 do not experience split service in 
the base Altamont alignment. Therefore, residents of Alameda, Contra Costa, and Solano 
Counties, which comprise the primary catchment areas for the East Bay stations, have full HSR 
frequencies and would experience no ridership gain from including a station-choice model. 

Residents of Napa, Sonoma, Marin, San Francisco, and northern San Mateo Counties (north of 
Redwood City) would use an HSR station in San Francisco or along the Peninsula. Given the 
headways that are planned for the HSR system, even with split operations in the base Altamont 
alignment, it would be completely illogical for a resident of, say, San Mateo to pass up the 
nearby Redwood City HSR station and drive 25 miles further south to San Jose (or 30 miles east 
to Bernal/ 1-680). For residents of these five counties, a station-choice model would not increase 
ridership from these areas. 

A similar situation holds for many residents of Santa Clara County. Essentially, travelers 
residing in areas east of Sunnyvale are going to use either a San Jose or Warm Springs station 
given the HSR headways that are planned. Therefore, a station-choice model would not 
increase ridership from the majority of Santa Clara County. 

We are left with a small portion of the Bay Area between roughly Atherton and Sunnyvale that 
might achieve some small measure of ridership gain from inclusion of a station-choice model; 
this area is shown in blue cross-hatch in Figure 1. The ridership and revenue forecasts for the 
base Altamont alignment projected 555,000 annual HSR trips from this geographic area. Even 
in the very unlikely event that inclusion of a station-choice model w'ould double the number of 
HSR trips from these communities, that would less than 0.6 percent of total projected ridership 
of 87.9 million for the base Altamont alignment. This level of change is inconsequential. 

In summary, we disagree with the conclusion drawn, and believe that a station access model 
would potentially impact the results in only a small portion of the study area. 


A station-choice model would have no practical effect on overall ridership projections for the base 
Pacheco alignment since it has a single alignment through the Bay Area. 
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Figure 1 - Base Altamont Aligrmteut 
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Issue 6. Calibration of the Alternative-Specific Constants 

The ITS Draft Report is critical of the procedures followed for calibrating mode specific 
constants from choice-based sampling, and claims that these procedures were reportedly found 
to be “wrong” in a paper written by Bierlaire in 2008, after development of the model between 
2005 and 2007, We do not agree w’ith the statement made by the reviewers that the referenced 
paper is the definitive source on this question. We relied on widely accepted practice at the 
time, the approach we followed continues to be standard and accepted practice, and the 
procedure referenced by the review team from the Bierlaire paper has not become accepted 
practice. 

In our view, this point of criticism reflects an example of a classic academic debate that will go 
on for some time. As with most academic work that breaks new conceptual and analytical 
ground, the theoretical debate will continue before reaching a consensus which will eventually 
translate the insights from the new theory into accepted practice. 

Choice-based sampling offers a proven, efficient method to collect surveys from key market 
segments of interest such as current air passengers and rail riders. A long-established and 
widely accepted procedure has been used to calibrate the alternative-specific constants to 
account for the impact of choice-based sampling. With the exception of the alternative-specific 
constants that need to be adjusted, the coefficients of the explanatory policy-sensitive variables 
are unbiased and consistent. 

Consequently, we disagree wdth the argument that the method used to adjust the alternative- 
specific constants resulted in biased and inconsistent model parameters, 

Issue 7 , Excessive Constraining of Coefficients 

There is not “excessive constraining of coefficients in the final models.” 

To address this issue, we need to distinguish between the necessary adjustments made to modal 
and regional constants during model validation versus the few constraints that we imposed on 
explanatory variables during model estimation. 

The rationale to constrain selected model coefficients reflects cases where empirical results from 
survey-based model estimation do not agree with other sources of empirical data. These data 
sources include observed air and rail ridership and market shares, interregional or local travel 
flows, or highway traffic counts. Contrary to the reviewers' suggestion of the existence of clear 
and straightforward “empirical evidence,” model estimation results are often in conflict with the 
other sources of empirical data. We did not override a body of overwhelming empirical 
evidence but exercised reasonable professional judgment to rectify conflicts from different data 
sources. 


CAMllIDGi 
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During model Viilidation we made adjustments to one set of modal constants and one set of 
regional constants. First, the modal constants were constrained during model validation to 
adjust for choice-based sampling and to reflect the existing market shares by each mode. 
Second, the airport-to-airport regional constants were used to more accurately reflect the inter- 
regional flows from air travelers, a key market segment for this study. 

There were only a few selected instances in the main mode choice models where constraints 
were considered and implemented for a few explanatory variables:^ 

• In the long-distance models, there are 13 coefficients in the business/commute model 
and 11 coefficients in the recreational/ other model that reflect policy-sensitive explana- 
tory variables. Only 2 out of the 24 coefficients were constrained, including the head- 
way coefficient (already discussed under item 4) and the reliability coefficient. 

• In the case of the short-distance market, a market that is less important to high-speed rail 
ridership, a total of only 7 coefficients were constrained out of a total of 25 coefficients 
for policy-sensitive explanatory variables. 

In summary, we believe that the extent of constraining has been very modest. In the few cases 
where we faced the dilemma of whether to accept the model estimation results, we used judg- 
ment very selectively to develop a more credible and reliable model using other sources of 
empirical evidence and accepted practice. At no point was constraining undertaken to match 
“modeler’s beliefs” as stated by the reviewers. 


- In our June 8, 2010 memoranduin. to Sanior Madanat, we discussed in, detail our rationale for constraining the 
headway and the reliability coefficients in. the long-distance models and for imposing a few constraints in the short 
distance models. 
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ITS Responses to Cambridge Systematics Comments 
June 30, 2010 
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Appendix D: Response to CS comments on Draft Report 
David Brownstone, Mark Hansen and Samer Madanat 
June 30, 2010 


This Appendix includes our responses to the comments offered by Cambridge 
Systematics to our draft report. These comments were included in a document attached 
to a letter dated June 25, 2010, from Dr, Lance Neumann to Mr. Tony Daniels. 

Introduction: Response to Dr. Neumann’s letter 

The points made in Dr. Neumann’s letter are, for the most part, a summary of the more 
detailed comments made in the document and therefore will not be addressed separately, 
with the exception of the following, which merit a direct response: 

1 . Our report does not make “categorical pronouncements about model results 
without documenting any analytical foundation”; in fact, we provide numerous 
references to back our conclusion about bias and inconsistency. 

2. The database developed in support of mode! development is not representative of 
the traveler population; while the RP data set used comes from a random sample 
representative of the traveler population, the SP data set comes from a choice- 
based sample with significant over-sampling of air and rail travelers. This is 
amply documented in CS’s own reports, and is acknowledged in CS’s answers to 
our questions. Dr. Neumann’s assertion is in direct contradiction to these reports 
and answers. 

Issue 1: Division of Trios into Long and Short Trios 

Cambridge Systematics’ comment to this issue does not address our point. We did not 
question the use of market segmentation for other variables. But market segmentation of 
trips into long and short trips means that there are two different sets of parameters for 
short (less than 100 mite) and long (more than 100 miles) trips. Thus, travel forecasts 
will incur a sudden change as the trip distance increases from 99,9 miles to 100. 1 miles, 
which is behavi orally unrealistic. 

The simple way to definitely answer this point is for Cambridge Systematics to perform 
forecasts for trip distances in the neighborhood of 100 miles and test whether there are 
abrupt changes. 

Issue 2: Assignment of all Business trips to the Peak Period 
Cambridge Systematics’ comment indicates that they misunderstood this point in our 
draft report. We did not dispute the fact that most business trips occur during the peak 
period in urban or intra-regional travel. But that is not the case in inter-regional 
travel. In California, over 25% of business trips occur in the off-peak (California Travel 
Survey)! Therefore, the procedure used by CS is incorrect and leads to introduction of 
measurement errors, and thus biased and inconsistent parameter estimates. 
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Issue 3: Repeated SP choice treatment 

While we have great respect for Mark Bradley, he did not literally “write the book” on SP 
methods. The key book on this subject is Stated Choice Methods by Louviere, Hensher, 
and Swait (Cambridge University Press, 2000). Although there are very strong 
assumptions that lead to the parameter estimates still being consistent, it is trivial to show 
that the standard errors from maximum likelihood estimation assuming independence 
across repeated choice experiments will be downward biased. This leads to inflated t- 
statistics and makes it impossible to assess the precision of the models’ parameter 
estimates and forecasts. 

Once more realistic assumptions are made about the sources of correlations between 
repeated SP choices, then models estimated ignoring these correlations are inconsistent. 
Although there are examples where the magnitude of the inconsistency is small, there are 
also many examples where the biases are as large as 100 percent.’ 

Issue 4: Constraining the Headway Coefficient 

We do not address the question of waiting and terminal time in the report, but only the 
sensitivity to headways. We do, however, find it implausible that an air passenger would 
spend a total of 73 to 79 minutes at the airport when taking an intrastate flight, as is 
apparently assumed in the study. 

Regarding headway sensitivity, CS argues that HSR service “offers a new paradigm of 
interregional service” . . . “comparable to the best urban rail services.” It is a matter of 
speculation whether, in this new paradigm, travelers will simply show up at rail stations 
and wait for the next available train, as the CS model implicitly assumes. However, it is 
highly implausible that air travelers will behave in this manner, as the model also 
assumes. 

CS notes that the headway coefficient for air service was adjusted based on results in the 
calibration step, which showed that the original model underestimated air trips in high 
frequency markets and overestimated them in low frequency markets. There are many 
ways that the model could be adjusted to correct this; we do not believe that the method 
chosen, which contradicts both common sense and empirical evidence, was the 
appropriate one. 

Finally, CS claims that the value of this coefficient does not make much difference 
anyway, since times associated with headways contribute little to overall travel times. 
However, the vast majority of the airport headways reported in the Level of Service 
Report (Tables 2.22 and 2.23) are over 30 minutes. This is not a small fraction of the 
overall travel times for air trips. Indeed, the importance of the assumed coefficient is 


‘ See for example Hensher, D. A. (2001). Tlie sensitivitj' of the valuation of travel time savings to the 
specification of the unobserved effects. Transportation Research E, 37. pp. 139 - 142, Also see 
Browiistone, D., D.S. Bunch, and K. Train (2000). Joint mixed logit models of stated and revealed 
preferences for alternative-fueled vehicles. Transportation Research B, 34, pp, 315-338. 
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evident in the fact that CS was able to correct the under- and over-estimates of air trips by 
adjusting it. 

Issue 5: Absence of an Airport/Station-Choice Model 

We appreciate the efforts taken to assess the magnitude of the errors resulting from the 
failure to model station choice. Based on that analysis, we have acknowledged in the 
report that correctly modeling station choice is unlikely to totally eliminate the projected 
ridership difference between the Pacheco and Altamont alignments. 

We do, however, believe that the region for which travelers have a meaningful choice of 
high speed rail stations is larger than the CS analysis assumes. For example, the driving 
time from downtown San Jose to the Bemal/I-680 is 34 minutes in the off-peak and 45 
minutes in the off-peak, according to Google Maps. The high speed rail travel time for 
this trip would be 17 minutes, according to the Level of Service Report. Thus, in the off- 
peak, there is a 17-minute travel time penalty for a traveler from San Jose accessing the 
HSR service at Bemal/I-680 instead of San Jose. Travelers may well be willing to accept 
this penalty for a more convenient schedule, particularly given the high weight attached 
to service headway assumed in the model (see Issue 4 discussion). Station choice would 
be even more important for San Jose travelers if they could access the merged line at a 
point closer to San Jose, such as Fremont. 

Finally, we note that the level of service assumptions state (p. 2-29) that airport headways 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles “are assumed to be half the quoted headway because 
most travelers have more than one airport choice and therefore twice as many air trips to 
choose from,” Thus CS recognizes that airport choice affects service (albeit in an ad hoc 
way), but ignores this effect in the case of HSR station choice. 

Issue 6: Calibration of the Altemative-Specific Constants 

The problem we identified here is not the subject of an academic debate. The Bierlaire, 
Bolduc and McFadden paper clearly shows that the Koppelman and Garrow procedure is 
wrong. Neither Koppelman nor Garrow have disputed this, so there is no debate . While 
it is true that many applications of discrete choice models use choice-based samples with 
calibrated alternative-specific constants, this procedure is only correct in the case of 
MNL choice models. Even if this procedure is followed with Nested Logit models and is 
“standard practice,” that doesn’t make it legitimate. The only options for using Nested 
Logit models with endogenous samples are the Manski-Lerman WESMLE estimator, 
Imbens’^ generalized method of moments estimator, and the more recent Bierlaire et. al. 
estimator. 

Issue 7: Constraining coefficients 

We are aware that it is sometimes necessary to reconcile conflicting results while 
calibrating models fit from imperfect or small samples, and we did not intend to suggest 
that Cambridge Systematics was deliberately trying to bias the results while dealing with 
this problem. Ideally multiple source of information should be combined in a disciplined 


2 

Tmbens- G., 1992. An efficient method of moments estimator for discrete choice models with choice- 
based sampling. Ecoiiometrica 60 (5), pp. 1 187-1214. 
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way using either Generalized Method of Moments as in Imbens (footnote 2 below) or 
formal Bayesian analysis. The key problem of simply constraining coefficients is that it 
is very difficult to quantify the relative importance of “outside information” and that 
coming from the sample. In any case, constraining coefficients will always bias the 
standard errors of the remaining estimated coefficients. 
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2009-106 


'Ihe Governor of CtUifomia 
President pro Tempore of the Senate 
Speaker of the Assembly 
State (Sapilol 

Sacramento, California 95814 

Dear Governor and Legislative Leaders: 

As requested tiy the Joint Ij::gld^’e Audit Committee, the (California State Auditor prestrnts its audit report 
concerning die High-Siiet'd Rail Audiority’s (Authority) readiness to manage funds authorized for building die 
high-speed rail netivork (program) in Califomia, including die S9 biUion in general obligation bonds the voters 
authorized in November 2008. 

’ Iliis report concludes dial the High-Sjieed Rail Authority lias not adequately planned for the future development 
of the program. For examj^e, in its 2009 business plan, die Authority outlined die sources from which it expected 
to r(!cc;ive die funds nc'ccssary to meet the estimated $42-6 billion cost of die program, ihe AuUiority stated it 
would need S17 billion to $19 billion fmm dw federal government; however, die Authority lias received a federal 
commitment of only S2.25 billion. In ad<btion, die bu.siness I'^an does not make clear wliich government would 
be responsible for a revenue guarantee needed to attract private investors, or how much it might cost. The 
program risl<s significant delays without more well-developed plans for obtaining funds. 

The Authority ;dso nec*ds to improve some administrative practices. .State law requires die Autliority to 
establish an independent peer review group (review group) to review die Audiority’s plans, but only five of the 
eight members tiave been appointed. Thus, the Audiority cannot fully benefit from die expertise die review 
group would provide. Additiomdly, die Authority does not currently categorize and track expenditures for 
administration, whkii .state law limits to 2.5 ix;rccnt (S225 million) of the $9 billion in bond funds authori/td. 
Unless it trades Uiesc funds and develops long-range plan.s for spending them, it risks running out of 
:;\;diem prematurely. 

1 vFihaUy,a primary tool for monitoring the program lias been inadequate and the Authority has not implemented 
A efl&tlye controls over invoice proce.ssing and in some cases lias paid for work dial was not part o f contracts or 
wdrki^ans; I'hree recent montlily progress reports die contractor maruiging the program (Program Manager) 

, Submitted tb tlie Authority contained inconsistent information and did not compare actions performed and 
products created to wli^a. contractors promised to com()lete in their work plans. Additionally, the Authority paid 
at least S4 million of invoices for wliidi it liad no evidence from die Program Manager that die contractors liad 
{lerfofmed the work invoiced, 'fhe Audiority also {lakl more dian $268,000 for work tli<U was not Included in 
contractors' work plans, irrqpmring its ability to mea.sure performance against diose plans, and it misused public 
funds when it p^d $46,000 for furniture not cov'ered in llie contracl, widi its Program Manager. 

Re^ectfully sidimitted, 

ikricis. — 

ELAINB M.,HOWLE, CPA 
.State Auditor 
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Summary 

Results in Brief 


Audit Highlights . . . 


The Legislature created the High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority) 
in 1996. State law charges the nine- member Authority with 
the development and implementation of intercity, high-speed 
rail service. According to state law, the entire network, from 
Sacramento to San Diego, is intended to be complete by 2020. In 
November 2008 voters approved the Safe, Reliable High-Speed 
Passenger Train Rond Act for the 21®* Century (Proposition lA), 
providing $9 billion for construction of a high-speed rail 
network (program). 

Although the Authority’s 2009 business plan contains the 
elements required by the Legislature, it lacks detail regarding how 
it proposes to finance the program. For example, the Authority 
estimates it needs $17 billion to $19 billion in federal grants. The 
business plan, however, specifies only $4.7 billion in possible 
funds from the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 
(Recovery Act) and a few other small federal grants. According 
to its communications director, the Authority has no definite 
commitments from the federal government other than Recovery 
Act funding, which actually amounted to $2.25 billion when awards 
were announced in January 2010. 'Ihe program risks significant 
delays without more well-developed plans for obtaining or 
replacing federal funds. 


Our review of the High-Speed Rail Authority 

(Authority) revealed the following. 

» The Authority 's 2009 business plan 
estimates it needs $17 billion to 
$19 billion in federal funds. However, the 
Authority has no federal commitments 
beyond $2.25 billion fromthe 
American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act of 2009 (Recovery Act), and other 
potential federal programs are small. 

» The Authority's plan for spending includes 
almost $ 12 billion in federal and state 
funds through 2013, more than 2.5 times 
what is now available. 

» The Authority does not have a system 
in place to track expenditures according 
to categories established by the Safe, 
Reliable High-Speed Passenger Train 
Bond Act for the 2 Century, its largest 
source of committed funding. 


Further, the Authority's plan relies heavily on federal funds to 
leverage state bond dollars through 2013. Proposition lA bond 
funds may be used to support only up to 50 percent of the total cost 
of construction of each corridor of the program. The remaining 
50 percent must come from other funding sources. Thus, the award 
of up to $2.25 billion in Recovery Act funds allows for the use of an 
equal amount of state bond funds for construction, for a total of 
about $4.5 billion. However, the Authority’s .spending plan includes 
almost $12 billion in federal and state funds througji 2013, more 
than 2.5 times what is now available. Additionally, creating a viable 
funding plan may be a challenge as matched funding for the least 
expensive corridor eligible for Recovery Act funds — Los Angeles 
to Anaheim — amounts to $ 4-5 billion, while projected costs total 
$5.5 billion. Barring additional non-Proposition lA funding, 
the Authority may have to settle for a plan covering less than a 
complete corridor. The Authority must decide relatively quickly 
which corridors will receive federal funds. Its chief deputy director 
says it must prepare funding plans by spring 2011 in order to meet 
federal deadlines. 


» The Authority has not completed some 
systems needed to administer Recovery 
Act funds, for example, a system to track 
jobs created and saved. 

» Some monthly progress reports, issued 
by the Authority^ contracted Program 
Managertoprovide a summary of 
program status, contain inconsistent and 
inaccurate information. 

» Authority staff paid at least $4 million 
of invokes from regional contractors 
received after December 2008, without 
having documented written notiheatm 
that the Program Manager had reviewed 
and approved the invoices for payment 

continued on next page . . . 
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The Authority paid contractors more 
than $268,000 for services performed 
outside of the contractors' work plans 
and purchased $46,000 In furniture for 
one of its contractor's use, based on an 
oral agreement contradicted by a later 
written contract. 


Authority's plans for private financing include a revenue 
guarantee that needs further specification, but it is working to 
improve its approach to risk management. According to the 2009 
business plan, the Authority expects private investors to supply 
$10 billion to $12 billion, but also indicates these investors will 
require a minimum revenue guarantee from a public entity. The 
Authority's financial planning consultant has addressed concerns 
raised by the Legislative Analyst's Office that this might be a 
prohibited operating subsidy; however, details on how much 
the revenue guarantee may cost or who might pay it are scant. 
Additionally, the 2009 business plan provided little detail on how 
the Authority would manage risk in general, but the Authority is 
planning to improve risk management for the program. 

The Authority also needs to improve its oversight and 
administrative controls. State law creates a peer review group 
(review group) to assess the Authority's plans. Most significantly, 
the review group is to Issue an analysis and evaluation of the 
viability of the Authority's funding plan for each corridor of 
the program. As of February 2010, however, only five of the group’s 
eight members had been appointed, limiting the expertise available 
to the Authority. Moreover, according to our legal counsel, the 
review group is likely subject to the Bagley-Keene Open Meeting 
Act (Meeting Act), although the Authority has received informal 
advice to the contrary. Nevertheless, the review group’s work could 
be voided if this issue is not resolved. 

Additionally, the Authority lacks .systems to comply with state law 
regarding bond funds. According to state law, only up to 2.5 percent 
($225 million) of its portion of bond funds from Proposition lA 
may be used for administration and only 10 percent ($900 million) 
may be used for planning, environmental review, and preliminary 
engineering (preconstruction tasks). According to its fiscal officer, 
the Authority is unsure how it will classify the expenditure of bond 
proceeds and does not have a system for tracking expenditures 
by category. Until such a process is in place, the authority cannot 
report accurately on its expenditures and risks running out of bond 
funds available for administration or preconstruction task costs. 
This is a serious problem because it is set to have spent $168 million 
of the $1.1 billion in bond proceeds authorized for these purposes 
by the end of fiscal year 2009-10. 

Contractors accounted for 95 percent of the program’s total 
expenditures over the past three fiscal years. Although the 
Authority generally followed state requirements for awarding 
contracts, its processes for monitoring the performance and 
accountability of its contractors — especially the entity that has 
been contracted to manage the program (Program Manager) — are 
inadequate. The Program Manager’s monthly progress reports, a 
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primary document summarizing monthly progress on a regional 
and program level, have contained inaccurate and inconsistent 
information. For example, the July 2009 report indicated that 
the regional contractor working on the Los Angeles-to- Anaheim 
corridor had completed 81 percent of planned hours but had spent 
230 percent of planned dollars. In addition, although the progress 
reports described actions taken or products created, they did 
not compare those actions and products to what the contractors 
promised to complete in their work plans. The work plan for a 
consultant the Authority recently hired to oversee the Program 
Manager does not include a review of the monthly reports. 

The Authority does not generally ensure that invoices reflect 
work performed by contractors. According to the chief deputy 
director, the Program Manager should review each regional 
contractor's invoice to ensure that the work claimed actually 
has been performed and then notify Authority staff' whether the 
invoice should be paid. The chief deputy director further .stated 
that staff should not pay invoices without notifications. However, 
Authority stafl'paid at least $4 million of invoices from regional 
contractors received after December 2008— when the Authority’s 
fiscal officer says she was informed that such notifications were 
required— without documenting notification. The Authority only 
recently adopted written policies and procedures related to invoice 
payment. However, those policies and procedures do not adequately 
describe its controls or their implementation. 

Finally, the Authority made some payments that did not reflect 
the terms of its agreements, risking its ability to hold contractors 
accountable for their performance. For example, it spent $46,000 
on furniture for its Program Manager’s use based on an oral 
agreement, despite the fact that its written contract expre.ssly states 
that oral agreements not incorporated in the written contract are 
not binding. The written contract requires the Program Manager 
to provide its own furniture, equipment, and systems. Additionally, 
the Authority paid a regional contractor more than $194,000 to 
subcontract for tasks not included in the regional contractor's work 
plan and paid the Program Manager $53,000 for -work on Recovery 
Act applications, which was also outside the Program Manager's 
work plan. 


Recommendations 

To ensure that it can respond adequately to funding levels that may 
vary from its 2009 business plan, the Authority should develop and 
publish alternative funding scenarios that reflect the possibility of 
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reduced or delayed funding from planned sources. These scenarios 
should detail the implications of variations in the level or timing of 
funding for the program and its schedule. 

To plan adequately for private investment, the Authority should 
further specify the potential cost of revenue guarantees and who 
would pay for them. 

In order to respond effectively to circumstances that could 
significantly delay or halt the program, the Authority should ensure 
that it implements planned actions related to risk management. 

To avert possible legal challenges, the Authority should ensure 
that the review group adheres to the Meeting Act or seek a formal 
opinion from the Office of the Attorney General regarding whether 
the review group is subject to this act. 

To ensure that it does not run out of funds for administrative and 
preconstruction tasks prematurely, the Authority should track 
expenditures for these activities and develop a long-term spending 
plan for them. 

To ensure that Authority staff receive relevant information on the 
programs status, they should amend the program management 
oversight consultant’s work plan to include a critical review of 
progress reports for accuracy and consistency. Authority staff 
also should ensure that the Program Manager revises its progress 
reports to include information on the status of promised products 
and services. 

To determine if it is paying invoices that accurately reflect work 
performed, the Authority should ensure that staff adhere to controls 
for processing invoices, l-or example, staff should not pay invoices 
from regional contractors until they receive notification from the 
Program Manager that the work billed has been performed, or until 
they have conducted an independent verification. 

To ensure that it does not misuse public funds and can hold 
contractors accountable, the Authority should adhere to the 
conditions of its contracts and work plans, and make any 
amendments or modifications to contracts or work plans in writing. 

Agency Comments 

The Authority raised concerns about the report title but agreed 
with our recommendations and outlined actions it is taking or plans 
to take to address them. 
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Introduction 

Background 

The Legislature created the High-Speed Rail 
Authority (Authority) in 1996. Among other 
duties, state law charges it with the development 
and implementation of intercity, high-speed 
rail service that is fully integrated with existing 
intercity rail and bus networks. The Authority’s 
nine members, described in the text box, 
have exclusive responsibility for the planning, 
construction, and implementation of a high-speed 
passenger train network, with trains traveling 
at speeds exceeding 125 miles per hour. In 
November 2008 voters approved the Safe, Reliable 
High-Speed Passenger Train Bond Act for the 
2T‘ Century (Proposition lA), which provides 
$9 billion from the sale of general obligation bonds 
for construction of a high-speed rail network 
(program) and $950 million from the sale of general 
obligation bonds for improvements to other rail 
systems connecting to it. According to the state 
law that placed Proposition lA on the ballot, the 
entire network, from Sacramento to San Diego, 
is intended to be completed by 2020. Further, the law stipulates 
that a person using nonstop service will be able to travel between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles in two hours and 40 minutes, or 
less. According to the Authority’s latest business plan, trains must 
travel at speeds up to 220 miles per hour during parts of the trip to 
reach this goal. 

Beginning in 1996, the State issued several plans and reports to 
develop and construct the program in California. In 1996 the 
Authority’s predecc.ssor, the Intercity High-Speed Rail Commission, 
issued a summary report and action plan concluding that a 
high-speed rail system is feasible. In 2000 the Autliority released 
its first business plan, and in 2004 it released a draft program-level 
environmental impact report and environmental impact 
statement to describe the proposed program's environmental 
effects on a statewide scale. In 2005 it certified^ the program-level 
environmental impact report and statement. 


The High-Speed Rail Authority's Membership f 

The High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority) consists of 
nine members appointed by the following: 

• The gowrnor— five ) 

• The Senateon Rules Committee— two | 

• The Speaker of the Assembly -two | 

Authority members serve for terms of four years. There is no 
limit on the number of terms they may serve. The Authority | 

elects a chair from among its mernbeis who serves for | 
one year. | 

Authority members receive $1 00 for each day they attend I 
to Authority business, up to $500 pet month, plus actual I 
travel expenses. | 

Source: California Public Utilities Code. | 


An agency certifies a final environmental impact repeat by confirming that the report cranplies 
with the California Environmental Quality Act, was reviewed by tfre agency's decision-making 
body before approving the project, and reflects the agencyls independent judgment 
and analysis, 
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I In 2008 the Authority certified an additional environmental impact 
I report and statement focused on the section of the program linking 
I the San Francisco Bay Area and the Central Valley. However, in 
i August 2009 a court determined that the Authority needed to 
I make changes to the 2008 report in several areas and to recirculate 
it. Areas needing revision include a description of the track 
alignment between San Jose and Gilroy and the Authority’s finding 
on vibration impacts. Consequently, the Authority rescinded its 
certification in December 2009 and in March 2010 circulated 
i a revised environmental impact report. The Authority released 
I revised business plans in November 2008 and December 2009- 

Until recently, the Authority operated with a very small staff. State 
law requires it to appoint an executive director to administer 
its affairs. The executive director may hire staff' as allowed by 
the Authority. Between fiscal years 2000-01 and 2006-07, the 
Authority operated with three to five staff members, including 
the executive director. The Authority gained additional positions 
and increased its staff’ to seven in fiscal year 2007-08 and nine in 
i fiscal year 2008-09. As of January 2010, it has nine full-time staff' 
members and one half-time staff member. 

In June 2009 the Autliority contracted for an organizational 
I assessment. The assessment, published in December 2009, was 
i conducted to facilitate the Authority’s shift from a planning 
i entity to one focused on implementation. The assessment 
i includes an organizational chart proposing 37 total staff plus 
I administrative/office tech positions. According to the chief deputy 
! director, in September 2009 the Authority requested funding 
I for 35 new positions. The proposed 2010-11 Governor’s Budget 
j includes an additional 27 positions for the Authority. New proposed 
I staff include a chief financial officer, a chief program manager, 

I regional directors, and transportation and environmental planners. 

! As part of increasing the size of its staff, the Authority hired a 
I deputy director for communications, policy, and public outreach 
! (communications director) in 2009 to bring outreach activities 
under its direct control, to streamline the outreach program, 
and to increase the quantity and quality of outreach activities. 

An additional goal, according to the communications director, 
is to keep the Authority’s members more informed of staff' 

: activities. Consequently, at the request of the AuUiority chair, 

! the communications director initiated a weekly report issued 
I to Authority membeis in August 2009 that provides high-level 
information on the staff's progress and is posted to the Authority’s 
Web site. The Authority has made a number of other documents 
available on its Web site, including agendas, minutes, and other 
materials related to meetings, business plans, economic studies, 
and information relevant to specific sections of the program— for 
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example, the corridor between Los Angeles and Anaheim. In 
addition, the Authority posts its budget appropriation on the main 
page of its Web site and a detailed budget within the meeting 
materials on its Web site. Finally, the Authority is using electronic 
and social media to communicate with the public, specifically an 
e-mail list, Twitter, and Posterous. 


As the Authority’s staff has grown, so have its e:jq)enditures. As j 

Figure i demonstrates, it spent $6 million in fiscal year 2000-01. j 
In contrast, its appropriated budget for fiscal year 2009-10 is I 

$139.1 million, and the 2010-11 Governor's Budget proposes i 

expenditures totaling $958.2 million as of January 2010. j 

Proposition lA funds would cover $583.2 million of this | 

amount— $50.4 million for administration and $532.8 million j 

for capital costs— and federal funds would provide $375 million for | 
capital costs. 1 


Figure 1 

High-Speed Rail Authority Expenditures 
Fiscal Years 2000-01 to 2009-10 
(In Millions) 



Sources: Governor's budgets for tiscal years 2002-03 through M10-1 1 , State Controlier's Office 
expenditure reports, and High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority) payment logs. 

Note: The fiscal year 2010-11 Governor's Budget proposes $958.2 million fw the Authority as of 
January 2010. 

Estimated expenditures. 
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Proposition 1A 

In 2008 California voters approved Proposition lA, which provides 
funding for development of the program. Proposition lA authorizes 
the State to sell $9 billion in general obligation bonds for planning, 
engineering, and construction of the network and an additional 
$950 million in general obligation bonds for capital improvements 
to intercity, urban, and commuter rail systems connecting to it. 

The Authority is to administer the $9 billion, while the California 
Transportation Commission Is to allocate the $950 million for 
connecting systems. 

Ihe proposition sets additional limits on how the AuLhoriiy can 
request and spend its bond funds. These include a 2.5 percent 
($225 million) cap on administrative costs— which the Legislature 
may increase up to 5 percent ($450 million). Ihe proposition also 
limits the overall amount of funds the Authority may spend on 
environmental studies, planning, and preliminary engineering 
activities to 10 percent of its total bond funds ($900 million). The 
Authority also must submit a detailed funding plan to a peer review 
group, the director of the Department of Finance (Finance), the 
policy committees with jurisdiction over transportation, and 
the fiscal committees in both houses of the Legislature, no later 
than 90 days before submitting initial appropriation requests for 
capital costs for each corridor. Further, before committing funding 
for expenditures on construction and real property and equipment 
acquisition on each corridor or portion of a corridor, the Authority 
must submit a detailed funding plan— separate from the funding 
plan described earlier— to the director of Finance and the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee. 'The director of Finance must 
determine whether the plan is likely to be succe.ssfully implemented 
as proposed.2 Bond proceeds may not be used to support more 
than 50 percent of the total cost of construction for each corridor 
or usable segment of the program; the remainder must come from 
other funding sources.^ However, the Authority need not submit 
either funding plan before using up to 7.5 percent {$675 million) 
for environmental studies, planning, and preliminary engineering 
activities, as well as for acquisition of rights-oTway, improvements 
to rights-of-way, and relocation assistance. These costs are also not 
subject to the 50 percent limitation. As of March 1, 2010, the State 
had issued $258.4 million in Proposition lA bonds. 


^ State l»v requires two different funding plans, one before requesting appropriation of certain 
bond funds and one before committing those funds for expenditure. Although the requirements 
for both plans are similar in most respects, state jaw requires that the plan submitted before 
crxnmitting bcwid funds for expenditure include one or more reports, prepared by independent 
firms, that indicate, among otiier things, that construction can be completed as proposed and 
that planned &ain service will nc^ require an operating subsidy. 

^ According to state law, a corridor is a pextion of the high-speed rail system, and a usable segment 
is a prwBon of a corridw ttiat includes at least two stations. 
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The High-Speed Rail Network 

The proposed program would run from Sacramento and 
San Francisco in the north to San Diego in the south. Figure 2 on 
the following page depicts the proposed routes for the program. 
According to the Authority's 2009 business plan, phase one 
comprises six corridors between San Francisco and Anaheim: 

• San Francisco to San Jose 

• San Jose to Merced 

• Merced to Bakersfield 

• Bakersfield to Palmdale 

• Palmdale to Los Angeles 

• Los Angeles to Anaheim 

Although state law sets 2020 as the intended date to complete the 
entire system between Sacramento and San Diego, the Authority 
says that ideally it plans to complete phase one of the program 
by 2020. Figure 3 on page 11 shows the Authority's timeline, as 
presented in its 2009 business plan. According to the timeline, 
the Authority plans to complete environmental and preliminary 
engineering work on the Los Angeles- to- Anaheim corridor by the 
end of fiscal year 2010-11 and expects to complete construction 
of phase one by the beginning of fiscal year 2019-20. Later in 
the report, we discuss several issues that raise doubts about the 
Authority's ability to meet these goals. 


Projected Costs and Committed Funding 

In December 2009 the Authority estimated that the total cost for 
phase one of the program would be $35.7 billion in 2009 dollars. 
This represents an increase of $2.1 billion over the costs it projected 
in 2008. The increase is almost entirely attributable to an increase in 
estimated costs for the Los Angeles-to-Anaheim corridor, which 
jumped from $2.2 billion in 2008 to $4.6 billion in 2009.^ The 
Authority also estimated phase one would cost $42.6 billion in 
“year-of-expenditure” dollars. It calculates year-of-expenditure 
dollars by distributing and escalating costs based on the year of 
planned expenditure. In this way, it incorporates inflation, which 


The Authority estimates that the Los Ange!es-to-Anaheim corridorwili cost $5-5 bilikm in 
year-of-expenditure dollars. 
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mak^ up about 8o percent of the difference in costs, into its 
projections. Ihe Authority believes this method provides a more 
credible view of program costs and therefore uses it throughout its 
discussion of expenditures and revenues. 


Figure 2 

Proposed Routes for the High-Speed Rail Network 



Source: High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority). 

*■ TTiis corridor relates to a rail prqect separate from the high-speed rail network that the Authority 
is pursuing with local arrd regional transit agencies. 
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Figure 3 

Projected Timeline of Program Activities for Phase One of the High-Speed Rail Network 


PROGRAM ACrtVITY 

Design standards/specifications 
Engineering design submittal 
review/acceptance 
Regulatory approvals 
Environmental/preliminary engineering 
Environmental management 
San FrarKisco to San Jose 
San Jose to Merced 
Merced to Bakersfield 
Bakersfield to Palmdale 
Palmdale to Los Angeles 
Los Angeles to Anaheim 
Environmental compliance 
Right-of-way assessment and acquisition 
Ridershipand revenue analysis' 
Staging/procurement 
Construction planning 
Procurement and bid management 
Construction management 
Testing and commissioning 


FISCAL VEAR 

2009-10 2010-11 2011-12 2012-13 2013-14 2014-15 2015-16 2016-17 2017-18 2018-19 2019-20 
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Source; High-Speed Rail Authority, 2009 business plan. 

Note: The following program activities extend through the entire length of the program; 

' Program management and controls 

• Public education and communication 

• Engineering criteria and design management 

• Risk management 

' According to the director of the Authority's program management team, the sdid line represents planned work for updating relevant ridership and 
revenue projections; the dotted line represents likely ongoing review of these projections. 


As of February 2010, the Authority had about $n.6 billion 
of funding committed for the program: $9 billion in state 
bond funds, $2.25 billion in federal funds from the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Recovery Act), and 
$336 million in other public funding. Although not required to, 
the Authority stated in its Recovery Act applications that the State 
would match federal participation on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
using state, local, and private funds. The Authority submitted 
seven applications to the Federal Railroad Administration (Railroad 
Administration)— -three for planning and four for construction — for 
a total of $4.7 billion in Recovery Act funds. In January 2010 
the Railroad Administration announced that it had approved 
five of the Authority’s applications: one for planning and four for 
construction, totaling $2,25 billion. As of March 2010, the chief 
deputy director said the Authority expected to receive $194 million 
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in planning funds but is continuing to work with the Railroad 
Administration to determine how to distribute the remainder of 
the Recovery Act grant among the four approved construction 
applications. We further discuss issues related to the program’s 
funding plan in the Audit Results section of this report. 

In recent years, most of the Authority’s cash expenditures were 
related to contracts for architectural and engineering services. As 
Figure 4 demonstrates, for fiscal years 2006-07 through 2008-09, 
about 87 percent of its $75 million in cash expenditures related to 
payments to private firms with contracts exceeding $20 million 
(major contracts). The largest single recipient of Authority funds, 
with a $199 million contract extending more than six years, was 
the contractor tliat serves as the Authority’s program management 
team (Program Manager). It provides day-to-day management and 
directs the contractors working on specific corridors. 


Figure 4 

Payments Made by the High-Speed Rail Authority by Type and Region 
Fiscal Years 2006-07Through 2008-09 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Noncotitract expenditures— S3.6 (4.8%) 



Other contracts— S6.2 (8.3%) 


Regional contractors: 

los Angeles to Orange County $13.5 (17.9%) 
Los Ar^geies to Palmdale $7.5 (10.0%) 

Fresno to Palmdale $6.6 (8.7%) 

Sacramento to Fresno $3.9 (5.2%) 

Los Angele.s to San Diego $3.1 (4.1%) 

San Francisco to San Jose $3.0 (4,0%) 

San Jo,se to Merced $2.0 (2-7%) 

Altamoru Corridor $0.8 (1.2%) 


Program Manager — $24.8 (33.1%) 


Sources: High-Speed Rail Authority payment logs. 

Note: The total value of each of the regional contracts and the Program Manager's contract is more than $20 million. These are multiyear contracts that 
extend beyond fiscal year 2008-09. 


An additional 8.3 percent of the Authority’s cash expenditures 
between fiscal years 2006-07 and 2008-09 went to other contracts, 
including those for financial planning, legal assistance, and visual 
simulations of the train system. Only 4.8 percent of the Authority’s 
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cash expenditures during these three years were for other costs 
such as those for fecilities, travel, interdepartmental agreements, 
and compensation of Authority staff. 

"Ihe Authority recently contracted with a consultant for program 
management oversigirt. This consultant is to review and monitor the 
Program Manager's work to ensure that it is proceeding on schedule 
and in conformance with approved work plans. This structure, one 
contractor reviewing the work of another contractor, is not unique to 
the Authority. The California Department of Transportation and the 
Federal Transit Administration have used similar structures. 

Between fiscal years 2006-07 and 2008-09> the Authority paid 
its major contractors from three state funds and two local grants. 
Figure 5 outlines the amount of funding from each source. State 
funds came from the Public Transportation Account, which 
receives its funding from retail sales and use taxes on gasoline; the 
Clean Air and Transportation Improvement Fund, which receives 
its funding from the sale of general obligation bonds approved by 
voters in 1990; and Proposition lA funds, discussed previously. 

The two local grants reimbursed costs originally paid by the Public 
Transportation Account. 


FigurtS 

Funding Sources for Major Contracts 
Fiscal Years 2006-07Through 2008-09 
(In Millions) 



Fiscal Years 


Sources: High-Speed Rail Authority contract files. 

Note: "Major contracts" are multiyear contracts with a total value greater than $20 million. This graph represents total amounts provided for these 
contracts by eadr source. Tire nine contracts were entered into between 2006 and 2008 and end between 201 2 and 2014. 

* Local entity grants come ft om the Orange County TransfKXtatton Authority ($7 million) and the Fresno Area Council of Governments 
($250,000 in fiscal year 2008-09). 
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Scope and Methodology 

The Joint Legislative Audit Committee (audit committee) asked the 
Bureau of State Audits to assess the Authority’s readiness to 
manage funds authorized for building the high-speed rail network. 
Specifically, the audit committee asked us to determine if the 
Authority is structured to administer its funding in compliance with 
laws and regulations and whether its processes and controls are 
transparent, provide accountability, and ensure the cost- elective 
use of public resources. The audit committee also asked us to 
identify and assess the steps the Authority’s governing boards has 
taken to establish a process for strong program oversight and to 
review and evaluate the Authority’s strategic plan to determine if its 
goals and objectives are reasonable. 

In addition, the audit committee requested tliat we identify the 
Autliority’s funding sources for all major contracts over the past 
three years. It also asked us to evaluate the Authority’s contracting 
procedures and practices for awarding, managing, and monitoring 
contracts and to determine the Authority’s controls to ensure 
the appropriateness and accuracy of contract payments. Finally, 
we were asked to review a .sample of contracts and paid invoices 
to ensure that they comply with applicable policies, procedures, 
and controls, and to determine if Authority expenditures were 
reasonable and aligned with its goals and objectives. 

To determine if the Authority is structured to administer its funding 
in compliance with laws and regulations, we identified key aspects 
of state law related to Proposition lA bond proceeds, reviewed 
records pertaining to the peer review group, interviewed Authority 
staif responsible for accounting, a.ssessed accounting processes, and 
reviewed the Authority’s efforts to prepare for receiving Recovery 
Act funds. We also assessed its efforts to monitor potential conflicts 
of interest. The Autliority’s business plan is a key document 
that describes the Authority’s vision for the program, so we also 
assessed whether it contains required elements and provides a clear 
path going forward, focusing on those sections related to program 
financing and risk management. Further, we assessed whether 
the Authority's processes and controls are transparent, provide 
accountability, and ensure the cost-effective use of public resources 
in conjunction with other audit procedures. For example, we 
assessed transparency by reviewing the Authority’s business plan 
and we assessed accountability and cost-effectiveness by reviewing 
the Authority’s process for awarding contracts and its controls over 
invoice payments. 


^ According to state law, the "High-Speed Rail Authority"is comprised of the nine members of its 
"governing board."!n this repwtwe refer to the governing board as "the Authority." 
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T'o identify the steps the Authority's governing board has taken to 
establish a process for strong program oversight, we interviewed the 
former executive director/’ chief deputy director, communications 
director, and Authority chair. We also assessed the communications 
the Authority receives from its staff and the access Authority 
members have to information regarding the program. Further, we 
reviewed the Authority’s policies and procedures. 

To review and evaluate its strategic plan, we interviewed Authority 
staff responsible for the plan, the Authority chair, and a consultant 
hired to develop the plan. The Authority had not finalized its 
strategic plan at the Lime of our fieldwork, so we limited our review 
to determining whether the draft plan includes the necessary 
elements of a strategic plan as described by Finance. 

To identify the Authority’s funding sources for major contracts, 
we reviewed contracts in effect at the end of 2009 and decided 
that we would classify contracts with a total value greater than 
$20 million as major. Nine major contracts totaled $757-9 million 
and accounted for 98.6 percent of the value of Authority contracts 
active as of December 31, 2009. The remaining eight contracts totaled 
$10.8 million. Further, all the major contracts are for architectural and 
engineering services. We totaled funding for fiscal years 2006-07 
through 2008-09, by source, for each major contract. 

To evaluate contracting procedures and practices for awarding, 
managing, and monitoring contracts, we focused our review on 
architectural and engineering contracts, as those account for the 
overwhelming majority of contracts in terms of aggregate dollar 
value. We interviewed Authority staff’ and reviewed state law and 
the Authority's policies regarding awarding of architectural and 
engineering contracts. Also, we identified key criteria for awarding 
contracts and compared the Authority’s process in awarding- 
three contracts to these key criteria. 

To determine the Authority’s controls to ensure the appropriateness 
and accuracy of contract payments, we interviewed its chief 
deputy director, fiscal officer, and other staff involved with 
processing contract payments. We also reviewed its contract 
administration manual. To review a sample of contracts and 
paid invoices to ensure that they comply with applicable policies, 
procedures, and controls, we judgmentally selected 30 invoices 
related to major contracts and paid with funds appropriated in 
fiscal years 2006-07 through 2008-09. Our selection reflected the 
distribution of expenditures across fiscal years and also among the 


® The Authority's executive director resigned effective March 31 , 2010 . We refer to him as the 
"former executive director" throughout this report. 
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major contracts. We determined whether the Authority followed its 
internal control procedures when paying the invoices. To select our 
sample, we t^ed electronic logs of invoice payments maintained by 
the Authority. We reconciled payment totals on the logs, for each 
year and funding source, to accounting records of the Authority 
and to records from the State Controller’s Office and determined 
that tlie logs were materially complete. Our testing also found the 
amounts in the logs to be accurate. 

To determine if the Authority’s expenditures were reasonable 
and aligned witli its goals and objectives, we used our sample of 
contract payments, as described earlier, because major contracts 
represented the vast majority— 87 percent— of payments made by 
tlie Authority from appropriations for fiscal years 2006-07 through 
2008-09- We compared tasks billed on each invoice to those 
outlined in contractors’ annual work plans. Further, we analyzed the 
Authority's accounting reports between July 2006 and June 2009 
to identify other-than-major contract costs that were unusual 
and could indicate nonalignment with the Authority’s goals and 
objectives. Related to this analysis, we reviewed 10 travel claims in 
detail. Finally, we determined whether a number of foreign trips 
by Authority staff and board members met state guidelines and 
were for purposes that aligned with Authority goals. We found no 
exceptions related to other-than-major contract costs. 
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Audit Results 

The High-Speed Rail Authority's Planning Lacks Details 

llie December 2009 business plan of the High-Speed Rail Authority 
(Authority) lacks detail regarding how it proposes to finance 
the high-speed rail network (program) and mitigate associated 
risks. Further, the Authority has not yet completed a strategic 
plan. According to its 2009 business plan, it anticipates needing 
$17 billion to $19 billion from the federal government to finance 
the program, but the business plan provides detail on only a small 
portion of this. Plan details include $4.7 billion in anticipated 
grants from the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
of 2009 (Recovery Act), which the Authority has since learned will 
amount to only $2.25 billion. Further, the Authority estimates it 
will need $10 billion to $12 billion in private investment. Although 
it claims private interest is high, the Authority has not received 
any commitments from private investors. Additionally, a revenue 
guarantee, without which the private investors are unlikely to 
participate, lacks specifics. Also, the Authority has identified a 
number of risks that could afl^ct the program and is working 
to improve its approach to risk management. Finally, the draft 
strategic plan, which Authority staff anticipate completing in 
April 2010, includes all the elements it should, but the Authority 
itself has been involved in its creation to only a limited extent. 


The Authority's 2009 Business Plan Contains the Elements Required 
by the Legislature 


The Authority published its first business plan 
in 2000 and revised plans in 2008 and 2009. In 
November 2008, three days after voters approved 
the Safe, Reliable High-Speed Passenger Train 
Bond Act for the 21*' Century (Proposition lA) 
bond measure, the Authority released its 
second business plan. In March 2009 the Legislative 
Analysts Office (Legislative Analyst) stated that the 
revised plan lacked many details and recommended 
that the Legislature require the Authority to 
provide additional information. In amendments 
to the 2009 Budget Act, the Legislature required a 
revised business plan by December 15, 2009, that 
would include various details about the program, as 
described in the text box. Further, the Legislature 
made almost $70 million — or half of the Authority’s 
funding for fiscal year 2009-10— -contingent on 
receiving the business plan. The Authority released 
its revised business plan on December 14, 2009. 


Amendments to the 2009 Budget Act required 
the High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority) to 
prepared revised business plan that Includes 
the following: 

• A thorough discussion describing steps bei ng pu rsued to 
secure financing. 

• Aworkingtimelinewithspecific.,achievabie milestones. 

• Strategies the .Authority V'/ii] pursue to mitigate difterent 
risks and threats, 

‘ Additional information related to ridership, capacity, cost, 
and private investment strategies. 

• System details such as route selection andaliemaiive 
alignment considerations. 

SvHJrce: Chapter 1 , Statutes of 2009 {ABX4 1 ), 

Fourth Extraordinary Session. 
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The Authority’s 2009 business plan contains information related 
to each element the Legislature requested. For example, it contains 
program details such as updated cost estimates, general route 
selection and alternative alignments, and a working timeline with 
specific milestones related to environmental work. In addition, 
the 2009 business plan includes a description of the funding the 
Authority needs to complete phase one— the portion between 
San Francisco and Anaheim. 

The Authority’s financial plan includes federal funding, such as that 
available from the Recovery Act, state bond funds from Proposition lA, 
private investment primarily backed by projected operating surpluses 
of the hi^'Speed rail system, and local funding in the form of such 
things as naming rights and development around stations. Figure 6 
shows the revenues the Authority indicates it will need from each 
source over the next ii years. According to the business plan, phase 
one is projected to cost $42.6 billion in year-of-expenditure dollars^ 
and has an estimated completion date of 2020. 


Figure 6 

High-Speed Rail Authority Projected Sources of Funds 
2010 Through 2020 
(In Billions) 



Sources: High-Speed Rail Authority^ 2009 business plan. 

Note: Projected amounts for federal assistance and private funding in this graph are somewhat 
different from those r^x)rted in thetextoftbe business plan. Funding for federal assistance 
is $751 miiOT more dtantheupperrangeofd)e Authority's projections, and private funding is 
$674 million less than the Icwerrangeoffts projections in the text of the business plan. 


^ The Authority calculated year-of-et^nditure dollars by distributing and escalating costs for each 
cwridcH' bas^ an the year of planned expenditure. 
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The Authority's Financial Projections Indicate Almost Total Reliance on 
State and Federal Funds Through 2014 

The business plan provides little detail on how the Authority 
expects to obtain a total of $17 billion to $19 billion in federal 
grants. As die federal government is by far the largest funding 
source in the plan, we expected to find concrete details indicating 
how the Authority expects to secure this money; however, the plan 
provides detail for only a portion of the total. Tlie plan includes 
$4.7 billion in Recovery Act funds for which the Authority already 
had applied. The plan also mentions the Passenger Rail Investment 
and Improvement Act, which created a mechanism for distributing 
$1.5 billion in grants for California and 10 other federally designated 
high-speed rail corridors in other states over five years beginning 
in 2009. Further, the plan notes a $i billion per year proposed 
federal commitment for high-speed rails nationally over a five-year 
period. After the plan was published, Congress appropriated 
$2.5 billion for the 2010 federal fiscal year for high-speed rail, 
intercity passenger rail, and congestion relief grants. 

'Ihe program risks significant delays because the Authority’s plan 
depends almost exclusively on federal and state funds through 
2014 and does not include specific steps for obtaining or replacing 
federal funds. Further, the Authority’s plan includes its request for 
$4.7 billion in anticipated Recovery Act funds. Paired with state 
dollars, these funds would be sufficient to support development of 
the program into 2013, according to the data in Figure 6 . However, 
according to a U.S. Department of Transportation announcement 
in January 2010, the Authority will receive only up to $2.25 billion 
of the $4.7 billion Recovery Act funding for which it applied, which 
is 28 percent of the $8 billion in grants awarded nationwide. With 
only $2.25 billion committed, die Authority will fall tar short of 
the amount it indicates it needs to meet spending goals in the next 
few years, barring significant new grants or appropriations of state 
funds outside of Proposition lA. According to its communications 
director, the Authority has no definite commitments from the 
federal government other than Recovery Act funding. 

The Authority’s assumptions regarding federal funding are 
optimistic. According to the business plan, the estimate of federal 
participation in the program is based on the federal government's 
historically high participation in large transportation infrastructure 
programs such as highway, transit, and aviation projects. However, 
the Highway Trust Fund is a dedicated source for highway and 
transit programs and has its own revenue source — the federal tax 
on motor fuels. The U.S. Government Accountability Office, in a 
2009 report on the future development of high-speed rail, noted 
that no such dedicated federal revenue source exists for projects 
for this mode of transportation, so high-speed rail projects must 


With only $2.25 billion in committed 
federal funds, the Authority will fall 
far short of the amount it indicates 
it needs to meet spending goals in 
the next few years. 
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compete with other non-transportation demands on federal 
funds. Further, the Federal Railroad Administration (Railroad 
Administration) received more tlian $57 billion in applications for 
the $8 billion of available Recovery Act grants. This suggests that 
competition for any additional federal dollars will be strong and 
that California can expect to receive only a fraction of die total. 
However, the Authority’s plan for financing die program depends 
heavily on federal funding, as Figure 7 illustrates. 


Figure? 

Phase One Program Funding by Source 
(Year-of-Expenditure Dollars in Billions) 


Local grants— $4, 4 (11%) 


Other public funds, committed— $0,3 (1 %)* 

/ 









Federal American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act of 2009, 

-S**' ^committed— $2.3 (5%) 


Sources: High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority), 2009 business plan. 

Note; The Authority estimated its funding in ranges. For the purpose of this graph we used the 
average of low and high estimates. Plan ranges were $1 7 blilion to $19 billion for federal grants 
(including federal American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 funds), S 1 0 biliion to $1 2 billion 
for private funding, and $4 bililoii to $5 billion for local grants. 

• Other public funds are specific to the San Francisco-to-San Jose corridor and mostly relate to 
Icxal grants. 


Through 2013 the Authority’s plans also depend on federal funding 
to leverage state bond dollars. As noted in the Introduction, 
Proposition lA bond funds may be used to support only up to 
50 percent of the total cost of construction of each corridor or usable 
segment of the program. The remaining 50 percent must come 
from other funding sources. Thus, the award of up to $2.25 billion 
in Recovery Act funds allows for the use of an equal amount of 
state bond funds for construction, for a total of about $4.5 billion.^ 


The Railroad Administration approved a total of five applications submitted by the 
Authority — cme ft)r planning and four for construction. The construction applications represent 
Aout 9% pwcent of the tot^ dollar amount for all five applications. 
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However, the Authority’s spending plan includes almost $12 billion 
in exclusively federal and state funds through 2013, more than 
2.5 times what is now available. 

Unless it can raise additional federal funds or funds from other 
sources, the Authority will not be able to leverage adequate 
state funds to meet its spending goals for specific parts of the 
program. Before it may commit funds from Proposition lA for 
expenditures for construction on a corridor or usable segment, 
state law requires that the Authority have a plan that estimates 
the full cost of construction and identifies the sources of all funds 
and the anticipated time of receipt based on offered commitments 
or assurances from potential funding sources. State law also 
requires that the director of the Department of Finance (Finance) 
determine whether the plan is likely to be successfully implemented 
as proposed. 

Without additional funding commitments, the Authority jeopardizes 
its ability to create a viable funding plan for the first corridor slated to 
be done with environmental work. According to Authority estimates, 
the 30-mile corridor between Los Angeles and Anaheim— the 
least expensive of the corridors approved by the Railroad 
Administration— will cost $5.5 billion. However, with the $2.25 billion 
Recovery Act grant and an equal amount of Proposition lA funds, the 
Authority has only $4.5 billion potentially available. State law requires 
the Authority to identify funding sources and timing of receipts 
before funds from Proposition lA can be used for construction on 
any portion of the program. Thus, even if all the $4.5 billion in federal 
and state funds were used on this corridor, the Authority would 
need to identify at least an additional $1 billion, or plan to build a 
segment that costs up to $46 billion and does not cover the entire 
corridor.'-' As described in the Introduction, the Authority may be 
able to use some Proposition lA funds available outside of funding 
plan requirements; however, if it did so the Authority would need to 
spend most of these funds, leaving little or none of them a\'ailabie for 
other corridors. Further, according to the chief deputy director, the 
Authority is working with the Railroad Administration to determine 
which corridors will receive federal funding. However, they will need 
to decide quickly. She said the Authority must prepare funding plans 
by spring 2011 to meet the Railroad Administrations deadline to 
obligate federal funds in fall 2011. 

According to the communications director, die Authority presented 
the data in Figure 6 on page 18 to illustrate that public funding will 
be used up-front and that private funding likely will be used toward 


Without additional funding 
commitments, the Authority 
jeopardizes its ability to create a 
viable funding plan for the first 
corridor slated to be done with 
environmental work. 


State law allows the Authority to submit a funding plan fw a cofTidor or a'usable segment," 
which is the portion of a corridor between at least two stations. 
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the end of construction. We based our analysis on this presentation, 
as it was the only funding scenario the Authority included in its 
2009 business plan and was aligned with expected yearly capital 
costs also presented in the plan. In its April 2010 draft addendum to 
the 2009 business plan, the Authority presented another scenario 
that reflects similar funding needs in each year and still relies 
heavily on federal and state dollars up-front. The key difference 
between this scenario and that in the 2009 business plan is the use 
of some local grant funds in earlier years, 'fhe alternative scenario 
still relies heavily on federal funding through 2013 and indicates 
no new local grant commitments, so we believe our concerns 
remain valid. 


The Au thority's Plans for Private Funding Are Vague 


The Authority does not expect to 
begin using significant funds from 
private Investors until 2015- 


Private investors have expressed interest in the program, but they 
have made no commitments and the Authority expects they will 
require a revenue guarantee to participate. ITie business plan 
describes the interest of private investors as strong and diverse, and 
indicates the Authority plans to rely on tliem to supply $10 billion 
to $12 billion, primarily backed by projected future operating 
surpluses. As Figure 6 on page 18 illustrates, however, it does not 
expect to begin using significant funds from this second-largest 
proposed source until 2015. In spring 2008, in an effort to better 
understand private interest in the program, the Authority issued a 
Request for Expressions of Interest to potential investors. According 
to the consultant contracted to prepare tlte Authority’s financial 
plan, the consultant communicates regularly with about 50 parties 
who responded to the spring 2008 request and others who have 
approached the consultant or the Authority since then. The 
consultant said the general consensus from these communications 
is that private investors will require a minimum revenue guarantee 
from a public entity in the event that ridership projections, and thus 
operating surplus projections, are not met. This viewpoint is also 
expressed in the 2009 business plan. 

The Legislative Analyst expressed concern that a revenue guarantee 
miglu violate state law prohibiting an operating subsidy for the 
program. In a February 2010 memo, the Authority's financial 
consultant provided clarification, indicating that the revenue 
guarantee would not be used as an operating subsidy but would 
be a limited-term contingent liability used to support up-front 
capital investment. Additionally, he said that such guarantees 
with capital cost-only limitations have been employed in both 
federal and state hi^way and transit projects. ’Ihe consultant also 
stated that the guarantee would be of a limited duration, from 
five to to years. Therefore, a guarantee could increase costs to 
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the public sector. Ihe business plan does not make clear which j The business plan does not make 

government would be responsible for the guarantee or how much it j clear which government would be 
might cost. responsible for a revenue guarantee 

\ to private investors or how much it 

The Authority has addressed a number of concerns surrounding the might cost. 

model it uses to project ridership, which is fundamental to 

operating revenue projections, and tlius to private investors’ 

interest in supporting the program. In memos released together | 

in March 20io and published on its Web site, the Authority’s 

former executive director'^ and the consultant responsible for 

developing the ridership model responded to concerns from the 

public regarding ridership and revenue projections. For example, 

an advocacy group alleged that the Metropolitan Transportation 

Commission, which contracted for the study, made drastic 

changes to the model, yet did not include these changes in the 

public documentation or the final project report. Hie consultant 

responded that the model development team adjusted coefficients ; 

and constants to address peer review comments, that these 

coefficients and constants were in the final model, and that they 

were not later changed. The consultant also explained that the final 

coefficients, constants, and related details were not included in the 

final report but were in the model itself, part of a package that also 

included the final report and a user’s guide. 

The Authority addressed additional concerns in its April 2010 draft 
addendum to the 2009 business plan. For example, in a background 
document for a joint hearing in January 2010, the Senate 
Transportation and Housing Committee and a Senate budget and 
fiscal review subcommittee quoted Authority projections indicating 
that more passengers traveling between regions would board in 
Merced or Palmdale (5,300 and 5,200 per day, respectively) than 
would board in Los Angeles (3,700), a much larger city.^^ According 
to the addendum, these apparent discrepancies are due to several 
factors. For example, it explained that Merced and Palmdale do not 
have frequent, inexpensive air service available to travelers, as does 
I.OS Angeles. Further, many riders from Merced and Palmdale count 
as "inter-regionar’ travelers because of the way regional boundaries 
are drawn. 

More significantly, the Authority is working to review and revise the 
ridership model. According to the draft addendum, the contractor 
responsible for the model is working with the University of 

The Authority's executive director resigned effective March 31, 2010. We refer to him as the 
"former executive director" throughout this report. 1 

^ ’ According to the background document, the Program Manager gaw revised figures to the \ 

legislative committees subsequent to the release of the 2009 buaness f^an. These figures were | 

slightly different from those in the business plan, which estimated that daily internegional ; 

boardings would be 5,600 and 5,500 in Merced and Palmdale, re^ctively, and 3,800 in i 

Los Angeles, i 
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The Authority says it has entered 
into a contract to peer review its 
past and current ridership models 
and forecasts. 


California, Davis to refine the current forecasting models, develop 
independent forecasts, and conduct a risk analysis. Tliis effort is to 
involve an independent peer review panel to assess the resulting 
products. In addition, the draft addendum stated that the Authority 
entered into a contract with the University of California, Berkeley’s 
Institute of Transportation Studies in March 2010 — at the request 
of the Senate Transportation and Housing Committee— to 
peer review the Authority's past and current ridership models 
and forecasts. 


The Authority Is Working to Improve Its Approach to Risk Management 

I The Authority’s 2009 business plan identifies a number of risks 
i associated with the program, but it provides little detail on how 
I it will manage those risks. The Project Management Institute, 

I recognized for its development of standards for the practice 
of project management, publishes the Guide to the Project 
Management Body of Knowledge, which identifies and describes 
generally accepted project management practices. According 
! to the guide, project risk management includes the processes of 
I conducting risk management planning, identification, analysis, 

I response planning, and monitoring and control on a project. 

I Risks identified in the business plan include those associated with 
! government funding, ridership projections, and construction costs, 
i The plan notes that estimated cost projections generally include 
I a 30 percent contingency reserve, with a 20 percent contingency 
i reserve being assigned to items such as track, systems, and 
I electrification. However, the plan does little otherwise to describe 
j its processes for monitoring and controlling risk. According to the 
I communications director, the Authority acknowledges that risk 
I management will be an organizational weakness if it remains as is 
I moving forward. 

! The Authority has taken steps to\vard improving its approach. In 
i March 2010 the Program Manager completed a major revision to its 
I risk management process to include a “Risk Register Development 
I Protocol.” This protocol details how the Program Manager, regional 
i contractors, and Authority staff will collaborate to identify, assess, 

I analyze, manage, and monitor risk. The protocol also includes a 
i description of a process for developing broadly accurate estimates 
i of potential impact and probability of risks, and expectations for 
I personnel assigned risk management responsibilities. Further, its 
I consultant providing program management oversight, hired in 
I January, will review the risk management plan. Also, the Authority’s 
I risk insurance manager, hired in February 2010, will provide 
i services aimed at reducing exposure to project liabilities. The 
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AutiioriLy must ensure that these actions for managing risk are fully 
implemented so it can respond eflectively to circumstances that 
could significantly delay or even hall the program. 


The Authority Anticipates Completing a Strategic Plan in Spring 2010 

Although slate law no longer requires development of strategic 
plans, the State Administrative Manual says agencies must 
have strategic plans before Finance will consider budget change 
proposals for capital outlay.^2 q-pig chief deputy director said the 
Authority made such a request in September 2009. According to 
Finance, strategic planning is a long-term, future-oriented process 
of assessment, goal setting, and strategy building that maps an 
explicit path between the present and a vision of the future. A 
strategic plan is an agency’s comprehensive guide for carrying out 
its mission. 

According to Finance, the key elements of a strategic plan are an 
Internal and external assessment, mission statement, principles, 
vision, goals and objectives, performance measures, and action 
plans. The Authority’s strategic plan is not yet complete; however, 
a draft includes all these elements except for action plans. For 
example, it presents a mission to “plan, design, build, and operate a 
higli-speed train system that provides an efficient, safe, sustainable, 
and reliable transportation option for the people of California." The 
draft plan also identifies two goals: to "ensure that the Authority’s 
organizational infrastructure fully supports its mission," and to 
“advance California's high-speed rail system through effective 
planning and construction." According to the consultant working on 
developing the strategic plan, completion is expected in April 2010, 
when it will go before the Authority for approval. She expects 
action plans and other implementation tasks to be completed by 
June 2010. 

Finance’s guidelines also state that strategic planning involves all 
levels and functional units of an agency; boards play an important 
policy-making role and can assist in developing the mission, 
principles, and vision of an agency. However, according to the 
chief deputy director, the Authority’s participation in the strategic 
planning process has been limited to an invitation to take part in an 
initial survey about the organization's issues. The Authority bears 
ultimate responsibility for the program’s success or failure, so we 
expected it to be a more active participant in the strategic planning 
process. Without such participation, the program could operate 
with plans that do not fully reflect the Authority's outlook. 


The Authority's participation in the 
strategic planning process has been 
limited to an invitation to take 
part in an initial survey about the 
organization's issues. 


Capital outlay includes the acquisition of real pre^erty, majcffconstructtcm, and imfMwements. 
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The Authority Needs to Improve Oversight and 
Administrative Controls 

The Authority has not put in place some structures it needs to 
provide adequate oversight and administrative control of the 
program. For ej^mple, state law requires the Authority to establish 
an eight-member peer review group {review group) to review its 
plans; however, only five of the eight members had been appointed 
as of March 2010. Further, state law limits the amount of bond 
funds the Authority may spend on administration, as well as 
planning, environmental studies, and preliminary engineering 
(preconstruction tasks), but it does not have a system in place to 
track expenses in these categories: nor has it determined which 
expenses should be classified as administrative. In addition, the 
Authority has taken some steps to prepare for Recovery Act funds, 
but it still must establish procedures to track jobs created and it 
must better document its policies and procedures. Finally, the 
Authority’s governing board, which is ultimately responsible for 
the program’s success or failure, is expanding its oversight role. 


Required Qualifications for Peer Review 
Group Members 

According to state law, the peer review group shall include 

the following individuals: 

• Two with experience in the construction or operation 
of high-speed trains, designated by the Slate 
Treasurer's Office, 

• One with experience in engineering and construction of 
high-speed trains, designated by the State Controller's 
Office (Controlier). 

• One with expertenc:e in project finance, designated by 
the Controller, 

• One from a financial services or consulting firm, 
designated by the directoi of the f>partment of Finance. 

• One with experience in environmental planning, 
designated by the secretary of the Business, 
franspoitation and llousing A<gency. 

• Iwofrom agencies providing intercity or commuter 
passenger train services, deskgnated by the secretary of 
the Business, Transportation and Housing Agency. 

Source: Caiifbrnia Public Utilities Code. 


Selection of the Peer Review Group Has Not 
Been Completed 

Three of the members of a statutorily defined 
advisory group have not yet been appointed, 
reducing the Authority’s access to important input. 
State law requires it to establish an independent 
review group, as described in the text box, that is 
to assess various plans the Authority may develop. 
The review group is also to issue independent 
judgments as to the feasibility of funding plans 
and the appropriateness of the Authority’s related 
assumptions. State law directs the Authority to 
establish this group, but it leaves appointment of 
the group's members to four otiier agencies. As 
of March 2010, only five of the eight members had 
been appointed— one by the Slate Treasurer’s Office 
(Treasurer), one by the Slate Oontroller’s 
Office (Oontroller), one by Finance, and two by the 
Bi^iness, Transportation and Housing Agency. 

The Treasurer, Controller, and the Business, 
Transportation and Housing Agency each have 
one more appointment to malce. 

Without a complete review group, the Authority 
cannot benefit fully from its expertise. As the 
text box describes, review group members must 
be familiar with high-speed rail construction, 
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finance, and planning. Those members already appointed 
include the former director of the California Department of 
Transportation and an individual who has been involved with 
high-speed rail programs in the United Kingdom and Korea. 

Further, the three members appointed in 2009 gave detailed 
feedback on the organizational structure recommended in 
the December 2009 assessment to the Authority mentioned in the 
Introduction. They also commented on issues related to federal 
funding and risk management. According to tire chief deputy 
director, the Authority considered the comments and incorporated 
the letter from the partial review group into the report on the 
organizational assessment. j 

According to representatives of the Treasurer and the Controller, 
the positions have been challenging to fill, given the necessary 
qualifications for appointees. However, representatives for all three 
agencies that still must make appointments stated they are actively 
pursuing qualified candidates, and two said they intend to make 
their appointments in April 2010. 

’Ihe Bagley-Keene Open Meeting Act (Meeting Act)*^ prohibits 
a majority of members of a state body (five, in this case) from 
discussing, deliberating, or taking action on items of business 
outside of an open meeting. Thus, according to our legal counsel, 
the review group must hold a meeting that is properly announced 
and open to the public when it analyzes and evaluates the 
Authority's plans. The Authority received informal advice from 
its legal counsel, a lawyer with the Office of the Attorney General, 
stating that the review group is not subject to the Meeting Act 
because it is not similar to a board or commission in that it is not 
expected to make collective decisions. State law, however, requires 
the review “group" to analyze and evaluate the Authority's plans 
and to report to the Legislature. 'Ilierefore, our legal counsel does 
not see any basis in law to conclude that the review group is not 
expected to make collective decisions. Moreover, the Meeting Act 
is explicit in applying to multimember bodies created by state law | 

and allowing for very specific exceptions, which do not apply to j Without clarity on whetherthe 
the review group. Without clarity on whetherthe review group review group is subject to the 

is subject to the Meeting Act, the Autliority risks having the ; Bagley-Keene Open Meeting Act, 

group act in a manner contrary to state law, potentially voiding its | the Authority risks having the group 

analyses, such as those related to the viability of the Authority’s i act in a manner contrary to state 

funding plans. ; law, potentially voiding its analyses. 


The Meeting Act establishes open-meeting requirements for ev«y state board, ewnmi^on, 
or similar multimember body. It generally requires such bodies to puWicly announce their 
meetings, prepare agendas, accept public testimony, and ccmduct their meetirrgs in public unless 
specifically authorized by the Meeting Act to meet in closed session. 
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The Authority Lacks Systems to Comply With State Law and Federal 
Grant Requirements 

The Authority does not have a system in place to track expenditures 
funded by Proposition lA to ensure compliance with statutory 
limitations on administrative and preconstruction task costs. As 
noted in the Introduction, only 2.5 percent ($225 million) of the 
Authority’s portion of Proposition lA bond funds may be used for 
administration (the Legislature may increase this to 5 percent), and 
only 10 percent ($900 million) may be used for preconstruction 
tasks. As Authority staff began spending funds from Proposition lA 
in 2009, we expected them to have defined the types of costs falling 
in these categories and to have established systems for recording, 
reporting, and planning for these costs, but that was not the case, 

According to its fiscal officer, the Authority is unsure how to classify 
the expenditure of bond proceeds, although it has a general idea of 
what .should be considered administrative costs. The fiscal officer 
further stated that the Authority does not have a tracking system in 
place, but it is working with its information technology consultant 
to develop a database to keep track of costs by category. Until such 
a process is in place, the Authority cannot accurately report on its 
expenditures in each category, cannot create an accurate long-term 
spending plan, and risks not knowing when or whether it has run 
out of bond funds available for administration or preconstruction 
task costs. 'This is of particular concern because the Authority is set 
to have spent about $i68 million in bond proceeds by the end of 
fiscal year 2009-10, and the proposed 2010-11 Governor’s Budget 
includes spending an additional $583 million, for a total of about 
$751 million. If these amounts were all spent on administration and 
preconstruction task costs, the Authority would use about 
two-thirds of all the money authorized by Proposition lA for these 
cost categories. 


American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 
Selected Information Required In 
Recipient Reports 

• Tot<3l amoun! of funds lixeived 

• Amount of funds expended or obligated 

• Detailed list of projects and activities funded 

• Estimated jobs created and retained byfunded projects 

• Rationale for infrastructure investments 

Source: American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 



Furtiiermore, the Authority still needs to develop 
some s>^tems to track and report on the use of 
Recovery Act funds. Because of its $2.25 billion 
federal award, the Authority will he required to 
comply with both the Recovery Act reporting 
requirements, some of which are described in the 
text box, and with the readiness requirements 
of the California Recovery Task Force (task force). 
The Authority has fulfilled some requirements to 
prepare for Recovery Act funds; for example, it 
has established an accounting code to track the 
funds separately from other funds. Additionally, 
the Authority satisfied the task force’s oversight 
and fraud prevention requirements by completing 
a risk assessment as part of its review of internal 
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controls and sending an employee to fraud prevention training. 
Further, the fiscal officer stated the Authority is developing a 
database to track all expenditures and automatically indicate the 
correct funding source. The database also will help fulfill the task 
force’s transparency and reporting requirements. 


However, the Authority has yet to develop some systems. For 
example, the proposed database does not allow the Authority 
to track the number of jobs created or saved, as the Recovery 
Act requires; nor has the Authority developed an alternative 
mechanism to track this information. In addition, we recently 
issued a report on the State’s system for administering Recovery 
Act funds, which includes a recommendation that agencies 
incorporate Recovery Act provisions into their policies and 
procedures. According to its December 2009 Financial Integrity 
and State Manager’s Accountability Act report, the Authority has 
not developed basic operational policies and procedures to which 
Recovery Act provisions could be added. 

According to its chief deputy director, the Authority has lacked the 
staff necessary to implement all Recovery Act requirements. She 
further stated that it still has time to act, as it does not expect to 
receive the award funds until late in 2010. Nevertheless, the longer 
the Authority takes to ready itself to track and report on Recovery 
Act funds, Lite more it risks being unprepared to actually meet 
federal requirements. Noncompliance with grant provisions could 
jeopardize its ability to receive those funds and to compete for 
future grants— both of which are essential, given its heavy planned 
reliance on federal funds. 


The Authority has yet to develop 
some systems needed to meet 
Recovery Act requirements. 


The Authority Is Working to Increase Its Involvement 

Until recently, Authority members had not provided significant 
oversight to the program. As described in the text box on the 
following page, state law requires this group of nine appointees 
to direct the development and implementation of high-speed rail 
.service. We expected the Authority to be engaged in activities 
in a manner reflecting its legislated responsibilities and powers. 
However, the Authority’s involvement thus far has been limited. 
For example, it did not have an opportunity, as a body, to discuss 
or approve the revised business plan issued in December 2009. 

In fact, members received a copy of the plan only two days before 
staff submitted it to the Legislature. However, according to the 
communications director, some members received a draft of 
the business plan and discussed it with him. Also, as discussed 
earlier, the Authority has been only minimally involved in creating 
the strategic plan. Its chair stated that the Authority is ultimately 
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respoasibie for the programs success or failure. 
Unless it exercises oversight of plans and activities, 
however, it risks being unaware of significant 
issues that could disrupt or delay the program. 

Ihe Authority is taking some steps to increase 
oversight of its staff and the program. For 
example, according to its chair, he requested 
that staff’ begin providing members with 
weekly, written reports on the program’s status. 
Although the chair said these reports have met 
his expectations, he acknowledges that they are 
only weekly “snapshots" of staff progress and do 
not contain detailed information on the program’s 
budget and schedule. Further, in the 29-week 
period between the first weekly report on 
August 17, 2009, and March 6, 2010, staff issued 
only 12 weekly reports. 

Additionally, the Authority created three 
committees— operations, finance, and 
executive/administrative. Members have 
participated in three workshops on issues 
pertinent to each committee. However, only 
the executive/administrative committee held its 
first four scheduled meetings. 'Ihe operations 
committee held two of its first four scheduled meetings, and 
the finance committee canceled its first meeting, scheduled for 
March 2010. According to the chair, the committees have had 
difficulties meeting regularly because members have not always 
been available. 

In addition, tlie Authority has not always followed the policies 
and procedures it develops. In June 2009 it adopted policies and 
procedures related to its members’ communications with Authority 
staff’ and contractors. For example, the policies and procedures 
require Authority members to communicate with contractors only 
through the executive or deputy director. However, the Authority’s 
former executive director claims that member-to-contractor 
contact has occurred often and provided us with documentation 
showing that subsequent to the policy adoption, a board member 
met directly with a contractor to receive an update on program 
issues. According to the former executive director, when individual 
members express opinions to contractors, the contractors may be 
unsure if they should consider the opinions to be direction from 
the Authority or just comments. He indicated that if contractors 
ignore these communications, the Authority member later might 
criticize their work. Such conduct also might affect the public’s 


Responsibilities and Powers of the 
High-Speed Rail Authority 

Responsibilities include: 

• Direding ihe development and implementation of 
intercity high-speed rail service. 

• Appoinling an executive director to administer the affeirs 
of the High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority), as directed 
by the Authority, 

• Fsiabiishing an independent peer review group to review 
the Authority's plans. 

Powers include: 

• Periodically submitting business plans. 

• Entering into contracts for design, construction, and 
operation of high-spec'd trains. 

• Acquiring rights-of-way. 

• Issuing debt, 

• Setting fares and schedules. 

Source; California Public Utilities Code. 
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perception of openness and accountability, and create expectations 
for contractors to respond directly to Authority members’ requests 
that staff may not know about. 


Contract Monitoring and Internal Controls Do Not Provide 
Sufficient Accountability 

Although the Authority’s process for awarding architectural 
and engineering contracts generally meets state requirements, 
its monitoring of these contracts has been lax. For example, the 
Program Manager provides a monthly report of the program’s 
overall progress— including the progress of regional contractors 
working on specific corridors— to staff. However, some recent 
progress reports have contained inconsistent information regarding 
the program's status and inadequate information on services 
provided by the various contractors. Also, the Authority is not 
consistently implementing its internal controls over contract 
payments and has paid for tasks not included in contractors’ 
work plans. 


The Authority's Process for Awarding Architectural and Engineering 
Contracts Generally Meets Requirements 


Under state law, architectural and engineering contracts are 
subject to different requirements from other types of contracts. For 
example, before an architectural and engineering contract can be 
awarded, state law requires the agency to conduct discussions with 
at least three firms regarding concepts and methods of approach 
for furnishing the required services. Additionally, state law requires 
that architectural and engineering service contracts be awarded 
to the most qualified firm rather than to the lowest responsible 
bidder, as is generally the case for other service contracts. State 
agencies using such contracts must develop regulations to ensure 
that architectural and engineering .services are engaged on the basis 
of demoastrated competence and at reasonable prices. Finally, 
in addition to being advertised in the State Contracts Register, 
architectural and engineering projects must be announced in the 
publications of professional societies. Architectural and engineering 
contracts have been very significant, accounting for about 
87 percent of all the Authority’s payments for fiscal years 2006-07 
through 2008-09. 


Our testing of three architectural and engineering contracts 
found that the Authority generally followed state requirements for 
awarding them. For example, in each case it conducted discussions 
with at least three firms regarding the proposed project. It also 
evaluated and ranked each proposal and selected and contracted 


The Authority generally 
followed state requirements 
for awarding architectural and 
engineering contracts. 
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with the firm it deemed to be the most qualified from a pool of 
no fewer than three firms. Further, the Authority advertised each 
project in the State Contracts Register. However, in one instance 
it did not comply with the requirement to advertise through 
professional society publications. In this case, the staff member who 
advertised the contract said she believed that using the Department 
of General Services’ e-procurement system to electronically 
post the project’s advertisement to the State Contracts Register 
met advertising requirements. This electronic format, however, 
posts advertisements only in the State Contracts Register and 
does not cover other media. This appears to be an inadvertent 
mistake; neverthelea;, without proper advertising through various 
required media, the Authority risks not reaching the widest pool of 
potential contractors. 


A Primary Tool for Communicating the Status of the Program Contains 
Inaccurate and Inconsisten t information 

The contract with the Program Manager requires it to submit a 
progress report to the Authority at least once a month. According 
to the Program Manager’s director, this report is the primary 
document summarizing monthly progress on both a regional and 
overall level. ’Ihe Authority's chief deputy director said the report 
is one of its primary monitoring tools. According to the Program 
Manager's director, the progress report is essentially a snapshot of 
the program at the end of a given period. As such it is designed to 
provide the reader with a summary look at the status of current 
work, planned work versus work progress, budgeted versus 
actual costs, budgeted versus actual labor hours, identification of 
critical issues that have or will affect the program’s progress, and 
remediation measures to address areas of concern. The Authority’s 
contract with the Program Manager requires the progre.ss report 
to be sufficiently detailed for the executive director to determine if 
the Program Manager and regional contractors are performing to 
expectations and are on schedule, and to air difficulties so remedies 
can be developed. 

Some monthly reports, however, contain information that is 
inconsistent and inaccurate. For example, in the June 2009 progress 
report, the program schedule, which graphically displays the 
program’s progress by task, indicates that the Program Manager 
had completed its fiscal year 2008-09 regional contractor 
oversight activities for all corridors. However, elsewhere in the 
.same document, in a table ffiat provides further detail on the 
level of task completion, the hours worked and dollars spent for 
the same activities shows an average rate of completion of about 
70 percent. Furthermore, according to the same report, the regional 
contractor for the Los Angeles-to-Anaheim corridor had planned to 
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finish 65 percent of its technical reports but actually completed only 
7 percent by June 30, 2009. Likewise, it planned to finish 60 percent 
of its design submittals but actually completed only 20 percent. 
However, the “issues and areas of concern” section of the report 
does not discuss the delay in this work. 

Also, the July 2009 report indicates that the regional contractor 
for the Los Angeles-to-Anaheim corridor — the corridor expected 
to have environmental and preliminary engineering tasks finished 
the earliest according to the 2009 business plan — had worked 
81 percent of the hours planned for the month, but had incurred 
expenditures that were 230 percent of those planned. Ihe Program 
Manager’s director provided us a statement from the regional 
contractor for the Los Angeles-to-Anaheim corridor explaining that 
the error was due to a discrepancy in the reporting periods for the 
monthly report and the contractor’s payroll. The regional contractor 
further stated it fixed the problem in December 2009. According 
to the chief deputy director, the Autliority was unaware of the 
problem. The Program Manager’s director acknowledged he did not 
inform the Authority of this issue. 

'Ihe progress reports also did not provide the status of contractor 
promised goods and services. Each fiscal year the Program Manager 
and regional contractors submit work plans for acceptance by the 
Authority’s executive director. Within each work plan, contractors 
detail the scope of planned activities, including promised services 
and due dates. Therefore, we expected progress reports to include 
a discussion of which services in the work plans contractors had or 
had not completed. The three progress reports we reviewed— June, 
July, and September 2009— each described actions taken 
or products created, but they did not compare those actions and 
products to what the contractors promised in their work plans. 

The Legislative Analyst had similar concerns about the information 
reported in the November 2009 progress report. In its March 2010 
report, the Legislative Analyst noted that the progress report 
updated the status on only about half of the tasks identified in the 
Program Manager’s work plan, with the remaining tasks deleted 
or missing. The Program Manager’s director acknowledged to us 
that the monthly reports did not contain information on promised 
goods and services and stated that his team is changing the reports 
to include such a discussion. 

Finally, the progress reports did not indicate the significant amount 
of work the Program Manager performed outside of its work 
plan. According to the Program Manager’s director. Authority 
staff have made ongoing requests to his team to perform tasks in 
addition to the planned scope of work. For example, according to 
the Authority’s chief deputy director, in June 2009 staff asked the 
Program Manager to assist in the preparation of Recovery Act 


Monthly progress reports from the 
Program Manager to the Authority 
did not compare actions taken 
and products produced to what 
contractors had promised in their 
work plans. 
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The hiring of an oversight 
consultant may help resolve 
problems with progress reports. 


applications. The Program Manager's director provided us with 
a list totaling 700 hours tiiat detailed the time his team worked 
on Recovery Act tasks, broken down by employee. Additionally, 
according to him, his team provided support for the development 
of the Authority’s 2009 business plan but did not separately track 
the hours it worked on this task, which was also outside of the work 
plan. As a r^ult, work on otlier aspects of the program may have 
been delayed or curtailed. 

For example, according to the September 2009 progress report, 
the Program Manager had planned to spend about 2,700 hours 
overseeing regional contractors in the month reported on, but 
it worked only about 1,400 hours, or about 53 percent, of the 
planned level. At the same time, the progress report indicated 
that for tlie month reported on, all regional contractors logged 
about 32,100 hours, or 72 percent of their planned activity. These 
results suggest that while the Program Manager worked on tasks 
outside its work plan, it may have reduced its oversight of regional 
contractors, increasing the risk that their work was not done 
correctly or according to plan. 

Problems with the monthly reports appear to stem in part from 
the lack of attention Authority staff have paid to them. According 
to the former executive director, he and the chief deputy director 
received the reports but did not have any policies in place for their 
review; they performed reviews as time allowed. The contractor 
who acts as the Authority's chief engineer said the former executive 
director assigned him the task of reviewing progress reports 
around August 2009. He reviewed the September 2009 report and 
sent a memo to the former executive director and the Program 
Manager’s director highlighting issues needing management action, 
specifically various tasks that were behind schedule. His memo 
did not point out inaccuracies and inconsistencies such as those 
previously mentioned, although it did ask the Program Manager’s 
director to further address actions to mitigate highlighted problems. 

The hiring of an oversight consultant may help resolve problems 
with progress reports. The duties of this consultant, hired in 
January 2010, include reviewing some of the data underlying the 
progress reports. For instance, the oversight consultant is to review 
certain promised services, audit work in progress, and review the 
Project Manager's invoices for compliance with annual work plans. 
The oversig^it consultant’s duties do not specifically require it to 
review the progress reports; however, according to the Authority’s 
project delivery director, staff could ask the consultant to do so 
as part of its overall scope of work. Until they resolve issues with 
the progress reports, Authority .staff cannot ensure that this key 
monitoring document provides accurate and consistent information 
on the program’s status. 
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The Authority Paid Invoices Without Ensuring They Accurately Reflected 
Work Performed 

The Authority has not consistently implemented its controls 
regarding paying contractor invoices and has not documented 
execution of some controls, risking that it will pay for work outside 
the scope of the program or for items not allowed by state rules. 
For example, of 22 regional contractor invoices we reviewed, the 
Authority paid 20, totaling $6.9 million, without documenting 
that the Program Manager had performed a required review and 
notified the Authority that payment was appropriate. Further, it 
made some payments to contractors tliat constituted a misuse 
of public funds because the items paid for were not included in 
written contracts. Finally, the Authority’s written policies and 
procedures for invoice payment were adopted only recently and do 
not accurately describe significant controls staff say they are 
to follow. 


The Authority Paid Invoices Without Assuring They Accurately Reflected 
Work Performed 

The Authority paid invoices from regional contractors without 
gaining assurance that the invoices reilected work performed. 

According to the chief deputy director, the Program Manager 
should review each regional contractor’s invoice to ensure that 
the work claimed has been performed, and then notify Authority 
staff whether the invoice should be paid. She further stated 
that staff should not pay invoices without notifications. However, 

for a sample of 22 invoices from regional contractors, the Authority I Out of 22 Invoices from regional 

had a record of the Program Manager’s review for only two. : contractors, the Authority had a 

According to the chief deputy director, when she processed record of the Program Manager's 

regional contractor invoices, the Authority received only oral review for only two. 

notification from the Program Manager that the invoices should | 

be paid, llierefore, it has no record of such notifications during the 

period of her review. She further stated that when the Authority’s 

current fiscal officer took over invoice review in spring 2007, she 

instructed the fiscal officer to get written notification from the 

Program Manager before payment. However, the fiscal officer says 

she was not told to obtain such notifications, nor did she receive 

any. Tlie fiscal officer stated that, before December 2008, she was 

unaware of the expectation that the Program Manager would 

send notifications and knew of no formal policy requiring receipt 

of notifications before invoice payment. Of the 22 invoices we 

tested from regional contractors, the Authority received 12 before 

January 2009— -totaling $2.9 million— -for which it has no evidence 

that the Program Manager performed a review. The Authority 

also has no documentation that the Program Manager reviewed 

eight invoices — totaling $4 million — of the 10 received after 
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December 2008. Unless staff implement controls related to written 
notifications from the Program Manager, the Authority risks paying 
regional contractor invoices that are inaccurate or do not reflect 
services performed. 


We found that Authority staff paid 
the Program Manager's invoices 
without reviewing them to ensure 
they reflected work performed. 


Unlike the system for controlling payments to regional contractors, 
Authority staff have needed to rely entirely on themselves to 
oversee payments to the Program Manager. However, we found 
that Authority staff paid the Program Manager’s invoices without 
reviewing them to ensure they reflected work performed. 
According to the chief deputy director, until recently there were 
no staff members available to conduct such work. However, 
the Authority has long recognized problems in this area. In 
July 2006, as it sought a program manager, the Authority expressed 
concerns about whether this manager would receive adequate 
oversight. At that time, it directed staff to contract with a program 
management oversight consultant (oversight consultant). The 
oversight consultant was to ensure that the Program Manager 
was performing its duties with due diligence. The Authority has 
experienced difficulties hiring and retaining such a contractor. 

It brought on an oversight consultant in September 2007 but 
terminated the contract in December 2008 after multiple 
discussions. Authority staff then sought a new consultant and 
recommended one that was approved in June 2009. However, this 
effort fell through when the selected consultant’s firm was bought 
by one of the Autliority’s regional contractors, creating a conflict of 
interest. In January 2010 the Authority executed a contract with a 
third oversight consultant that began work immediately. 


Also, Authority staff did not keep a record of their own review 
of the regional contractors' and Program Manager’s invoices. 
According to the fiscal officer, staff should review each invoice 
to ensure arithmetic accuracy, correct calculation of overhead 
amounts based on the rates in work plans, and compliance with 
state guidelines of other costs, such as those for travel. .She stated 
that the Authority docs not, however, maintain a record of this 
review. Without an adequate record of staff review, the Authority 
cannot ensure that invoice controls have been implemented, 
increasing the risk that it has paid for items not allowed by state 
guidelines or authorized in contractors' work plans. However, 
a review of 30 invoices revealed that contractors generally have 
reported and documented expenses appropriately, with minor 
errors involving some business meals. 
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The Authority Made Some Payments That Did Not Reflect the Terms of 
Its Agreements j 

In several instances, the Authority paid for items or work not I 

included in contracts or work plans. Ihe Authority purchased j The Authority purchased $46,000 of 

$46,000 of furniture for its Program Managers use based on an oral j furniture for its Program Manager's 
agreement. Slate law prohibits a state employee from permitting I use based on an oral agreement, 
others to use public resources, including equipment, for any i but the written contract says the 

purposes not authorized by law. According to its fiscal officer, the | Program Manager will htrnish 
Authority currently provides office space for a number of employees I the office equipment and systems 
working for the Program Manager. However, the Authority’s necessary to conduct business. 

written contract with the Program Manager requires the Authority 
to provide office space and telephone service for the program 
manager, and requires the Program Manager to furnish the office 
equipment and systems necessary to conduct business. 

Ihe fiscal officer stated that Program Manager staff currently 
occupy desks and use equipment purchased by the Authority. 

The Authority has spent at least $46,000 for furniture in office 
space currently occupied exclusively by contract staff. The chief 
deputy director explained that this arrangement resulted from 
an oral agreement between the Program Manager and the 
Authority. However, the written contract was executed after 
the oral agreement, and this written contract expressly states 
that oral agreements not incorporated in the written contract are 
not binding. Therefore, the newer written agreement effectively 
supersedes the oral agreement. Unlike the oral agreement, the 
written contract requires the Program Manager to provide its 
own furniture, equipment, and .systems. Authority staff did not 
incorporate the oral agreement into the written contract, so they 
spent $46,000 in a manner that constitutes an unauthorized use 
of public resources. According to the chief deputy director, the 
Program Manager reduced the overhead rate it charges for staff 
working in Authority facilities. Nevertheless, oral amendments j 

reduce the transparency of the Authority’s operations, as 
persons reviewing its contracts would not necessarily know such 
provisions exist. 

The Authority also paid more than $268,000 for services outside 
of contractors’ work plans. In the mo.st significant example, a 
regional contractor charged more than $194,000 for tasks not 
included in its work plan. Specifically, the Authority asked a 
regional contractor to retain a consultant to perform work on 
“Vision California,” an effort to explore the role of land use and 
transportation investments in meeting environmental and fiscal 
challenges facing California. According to a draft of the consultant’s 
scope of work, the Authority has committed $1 million to this effort 
over two fiscal years. However, this work was not reflected in the 
regional contractor’s work plan. In another example, as discussed 
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earlier, the Program Manager conducted work on Recovery Act 
applications that \vas outside its work plan. In September 2009 
the Program Manager charged almost $53,000 for work on 
Recovery Act applications. According to the chief deputy director, 
the Authority asked the Program Manager to perform this work. 
Nevertheless, if the Authority does not amend contracts or 
work plans to reflect additional tasks it wants performed, its ability 
to measure performance against those contracts and plans, and thus 
ensure accountability, is impaired, and established timelines may 
be jeopardized. 


The Authority Lacks Adequate Written Policies and Procedures for 
Invoice Review 


The Authority only recently 
adopted written policies and 
procedures related to invoice 
payment; however, they do not 
adequately describe its controls or 
their implementation. 


Finally, the Authority only recently adopted written policies 
and procedures related to invoice payment; however, they do 
not adequately describe its controls or their implementation. 

In December 2008 the Authority’s Financial Integrity and State 
Manager s Accountability Act of 1983 report^^ identified its need 
to ensure that contract payments are accurate and to develop 
adequate control procedures. Tlie report indicated that the 
Authority would immediately start developing policy directives 
and procedures, including those for controlling tl\e review and 
approval of contractor invoices, and that it would complete a 
policies and procedures manual by June 2009- The Authority 
completed a contract administration manual (contract manual) 
in September 2009. which includes a description of the process 
for reviewing and paying invoices, but it does not reflect all the 
controls Authority stalT say are in place. For example, the contract 
manual states that a contract manager must conduct a technical 
evaluation of each invoice, based on promised goods and services, 
to determine the reasonableness of charges; however, it does 
not discuss the review the Program Manager is to perform on 
regional contractors’ invoices or the need for Authority staff to 
hold payments until they receive written notification from the 
Program Manager. 

The Authority's 2009 Accountability Act report, issued 
December 2009, noted that, although it had performed some work 
on standardized policies and procedures, it had not yet developed 
basic operational policies and procedures. Without adequate 


The Financial Integrity and State Manager's Accoufitability Act of 1983 (Accountability 
Act) requires eadr state ag«icy to maintain effective systems of internal accounting and 
administrative ctmIrol.The /tecewntability Act also requires agencies to conduct internal 
rewews and fwepare rep«ts wr the adequacy of their systems of Internal accounting and 
administrative ccmtrols. 
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written policies and procedures, the Autliority cannot ensure 
that its staff understand how to implement internal controls over 
payments or guarantee that they implement them consistently. 


Recommendations 

To ensure that it can respond adequately to funding levels that 
may vary from its business plan, the Authority should develop and 
publish alternative funding scenarios that reflect the possibility 
of reduced or delayed funding from the planned sources. These 
scenarios should detail the implications of variations in the level or 
timing of funding on the program and its schedule. 

In order to plan adequately for private investment, the Authority 
should further specify the potential costs of planned revenue 
guarantees and who would pay for them. 

In order to re-spond effectively to circumstances that could 
significantly delay or halt the program, the Authority should ensure 
that it implements planned actions related to managing risk. 

To avert possible legal challenges, the Authority should ensure 
that the review group adheres to the Meeting Act or seek a formal 
opinion from the Office of the Attorney General regarding whether 
the review group is subject to this act. 

To ensure that it does not run out of funds for administrative and 
preconstruction tasks prematurely, the Authority should track 
expenditures for these activities and develop a long-term spending 
plan for them. It also should develop procedures and systems to 
ensure that it complies with Recovery Act requirements. 

The Authority should participate in the development of key 
policy documents, such as its business and strategic plans. 

Further, Authority members should adhere to their policies and 
procedures, including those outlining how they may communicate 
with contractors. 

In order to ensure that staff receive relevant information on 
the program’s status, the Authority should amend the oversight 
consultant’s work plan to include a critical re\aew of the progress 
reports for accuracy and consistency. Authority staff also should 
request that the Program Manager revise its progr^s reports to 
include information on the status of contract products and services 
in relationship to what was promised. 
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To determine if it is paying invoices that accurately reflect 
VkTork performed, the Authority should ensure that staff adhere 
to controls for processing invoices. For example, staff should 
not pay invoices from regional contractors until they receive 
written notification from the Program Manager that the work 
billed has been performed, or until they have conducted an 
independent verification. 

To ensure that it does not misuse public funds and can hold 
contractors accountable, the Authority should adhere to the 
conditions of its contracts and work plans, and make any 
amendments and modifications in writing. 

To better determine if payment controls are implemented, the 
Authority should ensure that its written policies and procedures 
reflect intended controls over invoice processing and offer sufficient 
detail to guide staff. These procedures should include steps for 
documenting implementation of invoice controls. 

We conducted this review under the autliority vested in the California State Auditor by Section 8543 
et seq. of the California Government Code and according to generally accepted government auditing 
standards. We limited our review to those areas specified in the audit scope section of the report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ELAINE M. HOWLE, CPA 
State Auditor 

Date: 

Staff: 


Legal Counsel: 


April 29, 2010 

Jim Sandberg'Larsen, CPA, CPFO, Project Manager 

John Lewis, MPA 

Sarah Bragonje, MPA 

Ryan Grossi, JD 

Timothy T. Jones 

Scott A. Baxter, JD 


For questions regarding the contents of this report, please contact 
Margarita Fernandez, Chief of Public Affairs, at 916.445.0255. 
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(Agency response provided as text only.) 

California High-Speed Rail Authority 
925 L Street, Suite 1425 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

April 19, 2010 

Elaine iVi. How!e“ 

State Auditor 
Bureau of State Audits 
555 Capitol Mali, Suite 300 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Ms. Howie: 

Thank you for the opportunity to review and comment on the draft audit report regarding the California 
High-Speed Rail Authority (Authority). 

The Authority is committed to transparency and believes strongly that additional spotlight on our operations 
will ultimately make for a better high-speed train project for the state. So, the Authority appreciates the input 
and recommendations from the Bureau of State Audits, and agrees with its recommendations. 

We believe the audit process has identified areas where the Authority can improve its administrative 
processes and project oversight. We note that many of the findings in your draft audit are similar to those 
outlined earlier by the Legislative Analyst's Office (LAO), As a result, in many Instances the Authority has 
already taken action to address issues raised in your report. In particular, the Authority earlier this month 
approved an addendum to Its 2009 Business Plan that clarified our efforts to address funding for system 
construction, risk management, and alternatives for securing the private capital investments necessary to 
bring this important project to fruition. We appreciate that in many cases the draft audit takes note that the 
Authority is already taking steps to improve its operations based on recommendations made earlier by the 
LAO, as well as on findings in your draft audit. 

We do believe, however, that the report's inflammatory title is overly aggressive considering that the 
contents of the audit's findings are not equally scathing. While the Authority is appreciative that the report 
in its entirety reflects more objectively the challenges of a state entity in transition from a planning body to 
one responsible for implementing a large-scale public infrastructure project, we also appreciate that not all 
Californians are able to read each and every word in the audit report and therefore may be mislead by the 
title and headlines contained within. 

The audit report's detail correctly describes the enormity and complexity of the high-speed train project. It 
also correctly describes the organizational structure of the Authority and the recent budget changes that 
have occurred to supplement staffing. It's important to note that staffing levels have been a concern of the 
Authority Board for some time, and which it has therefore taken significant action to address. This includes 
contracting out for an organizational assessment and working quickly to hire a chief executive officer. 


* California State Auditor's comments appear on page 47. 
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This is a historic projectfor California, which has the potential to bring tens of thousands of jobs to the state 
in the near term and bring improved mobility, Increased economic strength, and environmental benefits in 
the long-term. The Authority is committed to building the high-speed train system in a responsible way that 
reflects the will of the people of the state, and in that task, we are grateful for the partnership and additional 
oversight of entities such as the Bureau of State Audits. 

Our response to the draft audit report follows the recommendations presented at the end of the report. Our 
responses are contained in the attached document. 

With appreciation, 

(Signed by: Curt Pringle) 

Curt Pringle, Chairman 
California High-Speed Rail Authority 


Attachment 
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Attachment 


General Response 

• The Authority is committed to transparency and believes strongly that additional spotlight on our 
operations will ultimately make for a better high-speed train project for the state. ITie Authority 
appreciates the input and recommendations from the Bureau of State Audits, and agrees with 

its recommendations. 

• We believe the audit process has identified areas where the Authority can improve its administrative 
processes and project oversight. We appreciate that in many cases the draft audit takes note that the 
Authority is already taking steps to improve its operations based on recommendations made earlier by 
the LAO, as well as on findings in your draft audit. 

• We do believe, however, that the report's inflammatory title is overly aggressive considering that the O 

contents of the audit's findings are not equally scathing. 

• The draft audit report correctly describes the enormity and complexity of the high-speed train project, it 
also correctly describes the organizational structure of the Authority and the recent budget changes that 
have occurred to supplement staffing. 

• This is a historic project for California, which has the potential to bring tens of thousands of jobs to the 
state in the near term and bring improved mobility, increased economic strength, and environmental 
benefits In the long-term. The Authority is committed to building the high-speed train system in a 
responsible way that reflects the will of the people of the state. 

BSA Recommendations and Authority Responses 

Recommendation: The Authority should develop and publish alternative funding scenarios that reflect the 

possibility of reduced or delayed funding from planned sources . . . should detail the implications of variations in 

thelevelor timing of funding for the program and its schedule. 

Response; The Authority agrees that it is important to be aware and plan for funding scenarios that 
differ from the scenario we fee! is most likely and have therefore presented those in our 
December 2009 Report to the Legislature. It is Important to note that alternate scenarios 
would not vary in terms of the ratio of state to federal to private funding. Instead, alternate 
scenarios would be presented as lengthened timelines for construction and for bringing online 
revenue-based passenger service, y>/hich in turn would mean an increased project cost as 
inflation affects the cost of materials and labor. 

Recommendation: Authority should further specify the potential cost of revenue guarantees and who v/ould pay 

for them. 

Response: The Authority agrees that, as we move from the environmental planning phase to an 

implementation phase, it will be important to fijrther detail the concept of a minimum revenue 
guarantee, its cost and the entity we would propose to be responsible for such a guarantee. The 
Authority has already asked its financial consultants address these Issues within the context of 
the overall proposed procurement and risk-transfer strategy, which is scheduled to commence 
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with a Request for Qualifications process late this year and with a Request for Proposals process 
in 201 1. Additionally, we have been working with our legal counsel on this issue and will ask for 
a written opinion on the matter prior to bringing such a proposal before the Legislature. 

Recommendation: Authority shcKild assure that it implements planned actions related to managing risk. 

Response: The Authority agrees that risk management is a top priority. Your report correctly notes that, to 
that end, the Authority in February 2010 hired a risk insurance manager, and that in March 201 0 
the Program Management Team revised its risk and mitigation development protocol. 
Additionally, in 2009, the Authority contracted for an independent organizational assessment, 
which was conducted by the firm KPMG-This assessment recommended an organizational 
structure that includes an office for "Project Controls & Risk Management, "which woufd report 
directly to the Authority's chief executive officer. The Authority in November 2009 approved 
the recommended organizational chart and has been working, within the state hiring process, 
toward putting the staffing plan in place. One element of that is establishing an auditing office, 
which is an element of the Authority's 2010-1 1 annual budget request, 

Recommendation; Authority should ensure that the review group adheres to the Meeting Act of seek a formal 
opinion from the Office of the Attorney General regarding whether the review group is subject to this act 

Response: The report correctly states that the Authority has received legal advice suggesting that the 
Independent Peer Review Group was not intended to be set up as a public entity operating 
within the structure required by Bagley-Keene. But we agree that this is a topic that merits 
clarity. To that end, the Authority will continue to work on this issue with its lead legal counsel 
(a deputy attorney general from the Office of the Attorney General). Additionally, the Authority 
will approach the Legislature with the Bureau of State Audits'question pertaining to its intent, 
in that the Independent Peer Review Group is a legislatively created entity. The Authority 
welcomes working with the Peer Review Group, and respects its independence. 

Recommendation: Authority should track expenditures for [administrative and preconstruction] activities and 
develop a long-term spending plan for them. It should also develop procedures and systems to ensure it complies 
with Recovery Act requirements. 

Response: The Authority thanks the Bureau of State Audits for its recommendation to develop a long-term 
spending plan for preconstruction activities and will do so. TTie Authority has already begun 
to bring online a database for tracing expenditures, which will include detailed provisions 
for monitoring expenditures by source and mechanisms to alert staff to potential problems. 

This database system is scheduled to be in place in May 2010. Regarding the Recovery Act, the 
Authority has already reached out to and begun working in cooperation with the Governor's 
Recovery Act Task Force, and wilt review all Recovery Act requirements and implement 
procedures to track compliance. 

Recommendation: Should amend the program management oversight consultant's work plan to Include a 
critical review of progress reports for accuracy and consistency. Authority staff should also assure that the Program 
Manager revises its progress reports to include information on the status of promised products and services. 
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Response: We agree that critical review of the Program Manager's monthly progress reports should be 
included within the Program Management Oversight consultant's scope of work. In fact, we 
already believed the consultant's scope ofvvorktobe inclusive of this task, and the Program 
Management Oversight consultant is already engaged in the process of reviewing and 
assisting the Program Manager in revamping these important reports. Additionally, the reports 
have been the subject of two public meetings before the Authority's Operations Committee, 
the result of which is that a new reporting procedure has been put in place by the Board 
Committee, To provide greater clarity that this task is already underway and is a part of the 
Program Management Oversight team's scope of work, the Authority will explore explicitly 
calling out in writing this element of the consultant's work. 

RecomiDendaXion: Should ensure that staff adhere to controls for processing invoices... should not pay invoices 
from regional contractors until they receive notification from the Program Manager that the work billed has been 
performed, or until they have conduaed an independent verification. 

Response: The Authority thanks the Bureau of State Audits for identifying this weakness in our protocols, 
While this verification and notification has indeed been occurring, it has often been informal 
and/or verbal. And though no improprieties have occurred as a result of the current process, the 
Authority agrees that this is a process that must be improved by being documented in writing. 
The Authority will formalize this process such that verification and notification is made routinely 
in written and therefore easily documented form. 

Recommendation: Authority should adhere to the conditions of its contracts and work plans, and make any 
amendments or modifications to workplans in writing. 

Response: The Authority agrees and will review all contracts and work plans to identify any that require 
modifications or amendments. Additionally, it should be noted that in January 201 0, the 
Authority brought aboard a state employee assigned as contract manager to the Authority's 
regional engineering consultants with the responsibility to audit, oversee, and correct instances 
such as those described in the report. 

Recommendation: Authority should participate in thedevelopmient of key policy documents, such as the 
Authority's business and strategic plans. Further, Authority members should adhere to their policies and procedures, 
including those ou tiining how they may communicate with contractors. 

Response: The Authority strongly agrees and appreciates that the Bureau of State Audits recognized in its 
report the Authority's increased participation in the project’s development and details over the 
past eight months. The report notes that Board members were involved in the development 
of the strategic plan and the buaness plan, but that involvement has already increased, with 
the Board Executive/Administrative Committee giving significant input into the strategic plan 
during an April 7 public meeting and the entire Board reviewing and unanimously approving 
an addendum to the business plan at an April 8 meeting. Additionally, in light of this draft 
audit report, the Board has been re-advised on its approved method for communicating with 
contractors, which is one subject of a revision/addition to the Authority's Board Policies & 
Procedures, which was discussed April 7 in a Board Committee meeting and will be brought 
back to a .May or June Board meeting. 
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Recommendation: AuthoriPy should ensure its written policies and procedures reflect intended controls over 
invoice processing and offer sufficient detail to guide staff. These procedures should include steps for documenting 
implementation of invoice controls. 

Response: The Authority will review its contract administration manual and will identify areas, such as 

controls over invoice processing, to make certain that policies and procedures are adequately 
detailed in a manner that ensures effective controls are in place. For deficient or missing policies, 
staff will prepare them and communicate them to staff responsible for invoice payments. 
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Comments 

CALIFORNIA STATE AUDITOR'S COMMENTS ON THE 
RESPONSE FROM THE HIGH-SPEED RAIL AUTHORITY 

To provide clarity and perspective, we are commenting on the 
response to our audit report from the High-Speed Rail Authority 
(Authority). Ihe numbers below correspond to the numbers we 
placed in the margins of the Authority's response. 

We disagree. The title accurately characterizes the risks the 
Authority feces, given our findings. In fact, in responding to 
our recommendation to develop alternate funding scenarios, 
tite Authority stales that such scenarios would be presented as 
lengthened timelines, which in turn would mean an increased 
project cost. Such language suggests the potential for delays in 
the high-speed rail program. Further, we discuss the risk of an 
incomplete system on pages 19 through 21 of the report. 

This is the Authority's observation. We did not make a 
determination whether work billed has been performed, as 
Authority staff only documented two notifications for 22 invoices 
we tested. 


© 
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EIECUTiWE SUMMARY 

California’s proposed high-speed rail project 
would link the state’s major population centers, 
including Sacramento, the San Francisco Bay 
Area, the Central Valley, Los Angeles, the Inland 
Empire, Orange County, and San Diego. 'Ihe 
most recent cost estimate for completion of the 
hrst phase of the project is roughly $43 billion. In 
November 2008, voters approved Proposition lA, 
which allows the state to sell $9 billion in general 
obligation bonds to partially fund the development 
and construction of the high-speed rail system. In 
addition, the slate has received roughly $3 billion 
from the federal government for its construction. 
Ihe California High-Speed Rail Authority (HSRA) 
recently approved plans to begin construction in 
fall 2012 on a portion of the system costing roughly 
$5.5 billion through the Central Valley that spans 
from north of Fresno to north of Bakersfield. Ihe 
Legislature will likely be asked to appropriate much 
of the funding for this initial segment in 2012-13. 

A Number of Problems Threaten Successful 
Development of High-Speed Rail. In this report, 
we describe a number of problems that pose 
threats to the high-speed rail project’s successful 
development as envisioned by Proposition 1 A. For 
example, the availability of the additional funding 
assumed in a 2009 business plan as necessary 
to complete the project is highly uncertain and 
federal deadlines and conditions attached to the 
funding already provided to the state would limit 
the state’s options for the successful development 
of the system. In addition, the existing governance 
structure for the project is inadequate for the 
imminent development and construction stages 
and the Legislature lacks the good information it 
needs to make critical multi-billion dollar decisions 
about the project that it will soon l^ce. 

Legislative Actions Could Improve Likelihood 
of Project's Success. The Legislature faces some 


challenging choices about whether to continue with 
a project that, despite the problems outlined above, 
could have some reductions in other spending for 
transportation improvements as well as air quality 
and other environmental benefits. If the Legislature 
chooses to go forward with the high-speed rail 
project, we have concluded that two key steps 
could be taken now to improve the likelihood of its 
successful development. First, the Legislature needs 
more time and greater flexibility to make critical 
decisions relating to the project. This would require 
modifications to the federal restrictions that have 
been imposed on the project regarding the timing 
of the expenditure of these federal funds, as well as 
to a federal administrative decision to require that 
they all be spent building an initial section of the 
rail line in the Central Valley. Second, significant 
improvements arc needed in the way both day-to- 
day and longer-term strategic decisions are made. 
We have concluded that the current governance 
structure for the project is no longer appropriate 
and Is too weak to euvsure that this mega-project is 
coordinated and managed effectively. 

LAO Recommendations. We recommend 
that the Legislature take the following actions to 
increase the likelihood that the high-speed rail 
project will be developed successfully; 

• Fund Only Needed Administrative 
Tasks for Now. We recommend that the 
Legislature reject the administration’s 
2011-12 budget request for $185 million in 
funding for consultants to perform project 
management, public outreach, and other 
work to develop the project, and only 
appropriate at this time the $7 million in 
funding requested for state administration 
of the project by HSRA. 
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Seek Flexibility on Use of Federal Funds, 
We propose that the Legislature direct 
HSRA to renegotiate the terms of the 
federal funding awarded to the state by 
the Federal Rail Administration (FRA). 

We believe the state must obtain relief 
from the current federal revSlriclions on 
the project if it is to be developed suc<xss- 
fully, and therefore that the Legislature 
should proceed with the project only if 
this flexibility is obtained from the federal 
government. 

Reconsider Where Construction of the 
Line Should Start, If the federal flexibility 
proposed above is obtained, we recommend 
that the Legislature further direct HSRA 
to reevaluate which segment or segments 
should be constructed first based on 
criteria determined by the Legislature, 
such as potential statewide benefits from 
building a particular segment and whether 
a selected segment could generate the 
ridership and revenues to be financially 


viable on its own. Ihe HSRA would be 
authorized to subsequently seek a budget 
augmentation to fund the development of 
whatever segment the Legislature approves 
based upon these new criteria. 

• Improve the Way Project Decisions Are 
Made, We recommend that the Legislature 
pass legislation this session that shifts 
the responsibility for the day-to-day and 
strategic development of the project from 
FISRA to the California Department of 
Transportation (Caltrans). A new and 
separate division of Caltrans dedicated 
to the high-speed rail project would be 
better positioned, if equipped with the 
appropriate project delivery tools, to 
manage the development of the .system in 
this phase. In addition, we recommend that 
the Legislature remove decision-making 
authority over the high-speed rail project 
from the HSRA board to ensure that the 
state’s overall interests, including state 
fiscal concerns, are fully taken into account 
as the project is developed. 


4 Legislative Analyst's Office www.lao.ca.gov 
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BACKGROUND 


The tlSRA is responsible for planning and 
constructing an intercity high-speed train that 
is fully integrated with the state’s existing mass 
transportation network. The train system would 
link the state’s major population centers, including 
Sacramento, the San Francisco Bay Area, the 
Central Valley, Los Angeles, the Inland Empire, 
Orange County, and San Diego (as shown in 
Figure 1). The California High-Speed Rail Act 
of 1996 (Chapter 796, Statutes of 1996 [SB 1420, 
Koppj) established HSRA as an independent 
authority consisting of a nine-member board 
appointed by the Legislature and Governor. In 
addition, the HSRA has an executive director, 
appointed by the board, and a staff of less than 20. 
Most work is carried out by Figure 1 
consultants under contracts 
with HSRA. 


to come from the federal and local governments, as 
well as the private sector. The HSRA’s most recent 
cost estimate for completion of the first phase of 
the project as defined by Proposition 1 A, from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles and Anaheim via the 
Central Valley, is roughly $43 billion. The HSRA 
recently approved plans to begin construction in 
fall 2012 on a portion of the system through the 
Central Valley that spans from north of Fresno to 
north of Bakersfield. It is estimated this portion 
will cost roughly $5. .5 billion. The Governor’s 
January budget plan proposes to allocate 
$192 million for HSRA activities for 2011-12. 


High-Speed Rail Segments by Phase 


In November 
2008, voters approved 
Proposition lA, which 
allows the state to sell 
$9 billion in general 
obligation bonds to partially 
fund the development 
and construction of the 
high-speed rail system. 

In addition, the state has 
received roughly $3 billion 
from the federal government 
for the cost of construction. 
Ihe remaining funding for 
the system’s construction 
and operation is anticipated 
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NUMBEiOF PROBLEMS THREATEN SUCCESSFUL 
DEWELOPIIENT OF HIGH-SPEED RAIL 


California’s high-speed rail project is quickly 
picking up pace, with plans to spend billions of 
dollars in the next few years. A number of serious 
problems, however, threaten the successful devel- 
opment of the high-speed rail project. They include: 

• iTie availability of the funding necessary 
for the new system is highly uncertain. 

• Federal project requirements limit the 
state’s options for development of the 
system. 

• The FISRA’s structure and staffing levels arc 
inadequate for its changing role. 

• 'Ihe Legislature lacks good information for 
decision making. 

Availability of the 
Funding Necessary 
for New System 
Highly Uncertain 

The 2009-10 Budget 
Act required FISRA to 
submit to the Legislature 
a revised business plan 
by December 15, 2009, 
as well as a review of 
this plan by our office. 

Figure 2 shows the 
project’s anticipated 
lunding sources as 
described in the business 
plan, as well as what 
portion of this funding 
has been secured as 
of April 2011. In our 
review of the business 


plan in early 2010 we concluded that its funding 
assumptions are optimivStic and that it is unclear 
how the state will be able to secure the necessary 
funding to complete the project. Specifically, we 
found that the business plan includes unrealistic 
assumptions about the receipt of federal funds to 
build the project, no discussion of the challenges 
of additional General Fund debt-service costs, as 
well as a lack of identified sources for the other 
funding assumed in the business plan to complete 
a high-speed rail system. In addition, the plan 
indicated the potential need for a state operating 
subsidy, which would be contrary to explicit provi- 
sions in Proposition lA. We discuss these potential 
problems in more detail below. 

Federal Funding Assumptions Appear 
Unrealistic. The FISRA’s latest business plan 
assumes the state will receive $17 billion to 


Figure 2 

Proposed High-Speed Rail Funding for 
Development and Construction 

Secured Funding Unsecured Funding 


Federal Funds 



Estimated Cost; $43 Billion 
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$19 billion from the federal government for 
construction of the high-speed rail system. To date, 
HSRA has secured roughly $3.6 billion in federal 
funding for development of the project. Of that, 
roughly $3 billion is dedicated to the construction 
of the system; $400 million was given to the 
developers of the San Francisco Transbay Transit 
Center, one of the planned high-speed rail stations; 
and nearly $200 million will be used by HSRA 
for project-wide preliminary engineering and 
environmental clearance work. The HSRA indicates 
that without additional significant federal support 
beyond that provided to date, the project cannot 
be completed. Given the federal government’s 
current financial situation and the current focus 
in Washington on reducing federal spending, it is 
uncertain if any further funding for the high-speed 
rail program will become available. In contrast 
to the interstate highway system, which was 
constructed with the dedication of funding from 
the federal excise tax on gasoline, federal funding 
for high-speed rail is not supported by a dedicated 
revenue stream and therefore must compete with 
other annual federal funding priorities. 

State Would Incur Major Additional Debt 
Service Costs. The 2009 business plan assumes that 
v$9 billion in state funding for the project will come 
from the sale of general obligation bonds approved 
by voters in PropOvSition lA. The debt service 
payments on general obligation bonds are typically 
paid for from the state’s General Fund. We estimate 
that, should the state sell all of the $9 billion in 
voter-approved high-speed rail bonds, the state’s 
total principal and interest costs for repaying the 
debt would be $18 billion to $20 billion. This would 
require annual debt service payments of roughly 
$1 billion for the next two decades. Due to the dire 
condition of the state’s General Fund, adding such 
costs for debt service in the near future means that 
the Legislature would have to consider reducing 
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costs for other state programs or increasing 
revenues to offset these costs. 

Basis for Assuming Other Funding 
Contributions Is Unclear. The 2009 business 
plan assumes that $14 billion to $17 billion of the 
project’s construction costs would be paid with 
funds from local agencies and private partners. The 
bulk of this funding is expected to come from the 
private sector when the state enters into some form 
of public-private partnership (PPP), or contractual 
agreement with private partners to complete and 
operate the high-speed rail system. The amount of 
funding available from these sources will be highly 
dependent on the business model chosen for the 
system. For example, if HSRA ultimately decides to 
share the tracks built for the new train system with 
commuter rail operators in certain metropolitan 
areas, those local agencies might have an incentive 
to contribute local revenues to the construction 
of the project because the improvements would 
ultimately benefit the operations of local systems. 
This would not be the cavSe, however, if the business 
model chosen by HSRA did not share the tracks and 
instead maintained the rail line purely dedicated 
to its own trains. The HSRA could choose not to 
share tracks for a variety of reasons, such as safety 
concerns or a determination that it needed all the 
rail capacity for its own service. Ihe current HSRA 
business plan docs not provide any details about the 
business model and how, as it now assumes, it will 
attract substantial funding from local agencies and 
private partners to build the system. 

Potential Need for Operating Subsidies Could 
Lead to General Fund Cost Pressures. The HSRA’s 
business plan indicates that the initial costs of 
operating a high-speed rail system may exceed 
$1 billion per year. However, Proposition lA 
requires HSRA to submit a funding plan which 
certifies that, once complete, the planned high- 
speed rail passenger service will not require a local, 
state, or federal operating subsidy. This certification 
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must occur prior to requesting any appropriation of 
the $9 billion in state bond funds for capital costs. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Proposition lA, 
the state could discover during development or 
after construction has been completed that the 
system needs such a vSubsidy in order to operate. 

If the train does not attract the number of riders 
projected, for example, operating revenues would 
likely be less than expected. The train line would 
then need funding from some other source to 
operate. Absent the identification of another 
source of operating funds for the train system, 
this situation could place an additional financial 
pressure on the state’s General Fund. 

Federal Project Requirements 
Limit State's Options 

As noted earlier, the state so far has received a 
commitment of $3.6 billion of federal funds for the 
development of the state’s high-speed rail system. 
The FRA, which is responsible for administration 
of federal railroad assistance and rail safety 
programs, has attached vSpecific requirements to the 
roughly $3 billion portion of that funding which 
was designated specifically for construction of the 
high-speed rail line. Below, we discuss some of the 
challenges for the project created by these federal 
restrictions. 

Federal Funds Deadlines and Requirements 
Led to Risky Decisions. A large portion of the 
federal funding dedicated so far to California’s 
high-speed rail project came with strict deadlines 
that may be dilficult for the state to meet. Moreover, 
federal authorities are also requiring that nearly all 
of these funds be spent building an initial section 
of the train line in the Central Valley that, by itself, 
would have insufficient ridership and revenues to 
stand on its own. 

About $ 2.3 billion of the $3 billion in federal 
funds awarded to the slate for construction of the 
rail system come from the 2009 federal economic 
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stimulus legislation, titled the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act (ARRA). The FRA initially 
required that the stale obtain environmental 
clearance of the segment of the project financed 
with ARRA funds by September 2011. {In this 
report we use the terms segment, corridor, and 
route interchangeably without regard to potential 
technical distinctions in state law.) In addition, the 
FRA required that the ARRA funds be expended 
by 2017 and indicated that the state must forfeit any 
ARRA funds that are unspent by that time. (The 
remaining $715 million of federal funding awarded 
to California for high-speed rail purposes is not 
subject to the same deadlines as the ARRA funds.) 

In November 2010, the FRA announced that 
it will require all federal funds for construction 
awarded to the state as of that time be spent on 
a segment of the rail line planned for the state’s 
Central Valley. According to FRA, this decision 
was driven by the deadlines discussed above. 
vSpecifically, FRA concluded that the segments most 
likely able to meet the 2017 deadline for expen- 
diture of ARRA monies were in the Central Valley 
in part because, at the time, there was little public 
opposition to this portion of the project which 
potentially could slow the project down. 

Largely as a result of these federal deadlines 
and requirements, HSRA decided in December 
2010 to begin the construction of the statewide 
system within the Central Valley. This decision 
by HSRA, however, represents a big gamble that 
additional monies will eventually become available 
from the federal government or other sources to 
connect the Central Valley line to other major 
urban areas of California. The authority acknowl- 
edges that operation of the Central Valley segment 
by itself is infeasible because the potential ridership 
of a high-speed rail line within that segment alone 
would be insufficient to operate the system without 
a substantial subsidy. 
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It now appears, however, that this risky 
decision by IISRA was based on faulty assump- 
tions. After IISRA approved the Central Valley 
section, the FRA dropped the September 2011 
deadline for environmental clearance work. 
Moreover, the assumption that construction of the 
Central Valley segment could move quickly becau^ 
of a lack of public opposition has already proved 
to be unfounded. Significant local opposition has 
arisen, relating largely to concerns over how the 
alignment of the tracks could affect agricultural 
operations, which has cast into doubt whether the 
2017 deadline for expending all the ARRA funds 
can be met. 

HSRA Structure and Staffing Levels 
Inadequate for Its Changing Role 

The HSRA was initially created in 1996 to 
direct the development and implementation 
of a California high-speed rail line that is fully 


integrated with the state s existing intercity rail 
and bus network. As described earlier, IISRA 
consists of a nine-member board (five members 
appointed by the Governor, two appointed by the 
Senate Rules Committee, and two by the Speaker 
of the Assembly), an executive director appointed 
by the board, and staff to support the project. 

Voter approval of Proposition lA in 2008 shifted 
its role from development of the system to one of 
overseeing the construction of what experts often 
refer to as a “mega-project.” Ihe HSRA is now 
responsible for delivering one of the country’s 
largest transportation infrastructure projects. The 
timeline in Figure .3 shows how HSRA’s role and 
annual funding levels have changed since 1996 and 
are proposed to significantly change in the future. 
As the figure indicates, annual funding levels for 
the project have been relatively low compared to the 
large increases in expenditures anticipated in the 
near future when the project begins construction. 


Figures 

Proposed Timeline and Cost of High-Speed Rail Implementation 
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However, our analysis indicates that HSRA’s 
operational structure and staffing practices have 
not kept pace with the project’s changing demands. 
Below, we describe how these problems could 
hinder the effective management and oversight of 
the high-speed rail project. 

Structure ofHSRA Board 1$ Problematic. 

To date, the Legislature’s major role in the devel- 
opment of the high-speed rail project is the appro- 
priation of funding each year. State law otherwise 
grants the HSRA board considerable authority over 
the project, including the award of multi-billion 
dollar contracts and concesvsions as well as the 
choice (within voter-approved parameters) as to 
when and where the train will be constructed and 
eventually operated. 

The considerable autonomy granted to the 
HSRA board under current state law, however, 
does not ensure that the board keeps the overall 
best interests of the state in mind as it makes 
critical decisions about the project. Upon their 
appointment to the panel, board members receive 
four-year terms and are not subject to direction 
by the executive branch. Nor are gubernatorial 
appointees to the board subject to a legislative 
confirmation process. This relative lack of account- 
ability to either the executive or legislative branches 
creates a risk that the board will pursue its primary 
mission— construction of the statewide high-vSpeed 
rail system— without sufficient regard to other state 
considerations, such as state fiscal concerns. 

Arguably, some board decisions, such as its 
selection of the Central Valley segment as the 
starting place for construction of the system, 
have already demonstrated such weaknesses in 
the structure of the board. While that decision at 
the urging of federal authorities did advance the 
primary mission of the board to complete the high- 
speed rail project, it raises concerns that the board 
did not sufficiently consider the fiscal risks to the 
state if additional monies to complete construction 
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of the line into a more urban area do not materi- 
alize. Moreover, HSRA pledged at the time to 
provide a dollar-for-dollar match of ARRA funds 
even though no match was required, committing 
more state bond dollars and debt-service payments 
than necessary to secure the federal funding. 

Another concern is that, under the current 
statute that created HSRA, appointees to the board 
are not required to have the specific expertise 
that would be helpful in the management of a 
construction project of this magnitude, such as 
a background in engineering or construction 
management, infrastructure finance, or rail system 
management. 

Heavy Reliance on Consultants May 
Increase Risks to State. Before the passage of 
Proposition 1 A, the HSRA maintained a staff of 
roughly seven positions and conducted oversight of 
a relatively small number of consultants developing 
the genera! approach for building the high-speed 
rail system. After the voters approved the bond 
funding for the project, the number of consul- 
tants working on its implementation increased 
significantly. At the time we prepared this analysis, 
the HSRA operated with a staff of approximately 
19 filled positions and a team of consultants that 
is the equivalent of 604 positions. While HSRA 
is authorized to have a staff of 40, vacancies have 
persisted largely because of hiring freezes imposed 
in recent years in response to the state’s severe fiscal 
difficulties. If all of the authorized state positions 
were filled, the ratio of state employees to consul- 
tants would be 1 to 15. As things stand, with only 
19 state workers actually in place, the ratio is 1 state 
employee for every 33 consultants. 

Representatives of the HSRA contend that 
successful oversight of this type of project is not 
dependent on the number of state workers available 
to oversee its consultants but rather on the ability 
of staff to manage certain necessary functions, 
such as contract management and oversight. 
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financial and operational plan development, and 
risk management. According to HSRA staff, similar 
mega-projects worldwide have succeeded with 
between 60 and 80 staff fulfilling these critical 
functions. Recent state reviews, however, challenge 
the authority’s contentions. For instance, in 2010, 
the State Auditor found that although HSRA 
generally followed state requirements for awarding 
contracts, its processes for monitoring the perfor- 
mance and accountability of its contractors are 
inadequate. In addition, the auditor found that 
HSRA paid at least $6.9 million in invoices from 
its consultants without verifying that the work 
reflected on the invoices was actually performed. A 
review by the state Office of the Inspector General 
included similar findings and raised additional 
concerns about FISRA’s ability to oversee the 
consultants on the project. Based on these findings, 
it ivS questionable whether the current number of 
state employees at HSRA can effectively manage 
such a large team of consultants. 

The Legislature Lacks Good 
Information for Decision Making 

in general, the availability of good data leads 
to better decision making. However, our analysis 
indicates that the Legislature suffers from a lack of 
good information that is needed to make decisions 
about the appropriation of funds for the high-speed 
rail project. Given the very large size of this project, 
its extended construction timeline, and the novelty 
of this type of project for California, it is reasonable 
that some key project decisions mirst be based on 
the best available analysis and assumptions rather 
than hard numbers. For example, it is unlikely 
that any ridership or revenue forecast is going 
to give a definitive, reliable answer to whether 
the high-speed rail system can be successfully 
completed and operated without significant state 
support. However, in other cases, HSRA has not 
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shared critical information with the Legislature. 

For example, while HSRA has provided an estimate 
of the cost of the part of the line between San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Anaheim, it has not 
provided its estimate of the total cost of all phases 
of the project that go beyond this route. Below, 
we discuss some of the information gaps that are 
making it more dilficult for the Legislature to make 
decisions about the project. 

Project Lacks a Detailed Business Plan. 

Our review indicates that the Legislature lacks 
a detailed business plan to guide multi-billion- 
dollar decisions it must make about high-speed 
rail projects. Such a plan would include, at a 
minimum, updated cost estimates, anticipated 
funding amounts and sources adjusted to rellect 
current political and economic realities, a range 
of forecasted ridership and revenue estimates, a 
proposed business model, and a discussion of risks 
the project may encounter. The existing business 
plan was prepared in 2009 and, while it included all 
of the information that was statutorily required at 
the time, it lacks adequate detail for the Legislature 
to use to make major funding decisions. Ihe lack of 
detail prompted the Legislature to adopt budget bill 
language in 2010 requiring HSRA to provide this 
kind of information. However, this language was 
later vetoed from the budget bill by the Governor. 
The HSRA has committed to providing an updated 
business plan in October 2011. At the time this 
report was prepared, however, the Legislature had 
received little of the information it needs to decide 
what activities it should fund in the 2011-12 budget 
plan and beyond. 

Cost Estimates Outdated and Likely 
Understated. Based on our analysis, the high- 
speed rail project is likely to cost much more than 
the $43 billion originally estimated by HSRA for 
the first phase from San Francisco to Anaheim. 
That estimate was prepared in 2009 based on very 
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preliminary information concerning which align- 
ments would be selected for the track and what the 
dCvSign of the system would look like. 

For example, based on the state’s agreement 
with FRA, the cost of the initial construction 
segment between Fresno and Bakersfield alone 
is now estimated to be $4.5 billion, which is 
57 percent greater than was assumed in the original 
plan. As shown in Figure 4, the costs for program 
management, final design, and construction are 
each significantly higher for the 100-milc Central 
Valley segment now 
planned for construction 
than compared to the 
full 120 -mile segment 
originally proposed from 
ixesno to Bakersfield. 

(IhivS initial construction 
segment estimate also 
does not include the cost 
of completing the line 
into Bakersfield, nor 
the $200 million station 
planned for that city.) 

If the cost of building 
the entire Phase 1 system 
were to grow as much 
as the revised IISRA 


estimate for the 100-mile segment discussed above, 
construction would cost about $67 billion. This 
extrapolation of costs, however, is based on the 
cost increase for a relatively straight-forward and 
uncomplicated segment of the proposed rail line. It 
is pOvSsible that some of the more urban segments 
could be even more significantly underestimated. 
The uncertainty vsurrounding the eventual cost of 
the system represents a significant challenge to the 
Legislature s ability to make sound decisions about 
appropriation for the project. 


Figure 4 

Comparison of Costs for Fresno to Bakersfield Segment 


(Dollars in Millions) 



Estimated Length of Segment in Mites 

Project Component 

120 . 

looa 

Program Management 

S36.1 

$667 

Real property acquisition and early work 

' '603 

583 

Final design and design-build construction 
contracts 

1,879; 

2,912^ 

Project reserves and unallocated contingency 

_c 

309 

Total 

$2,843 

'"84,471, ■■■ 


Increase in Project Costs S7% 

®the initial cohstfuction s^mem ends just outside BatersfieW, 

Exciodes the Bakersfield station included in the 2009 estifnaie. 

^ Reserves and coraingency funding are included In the estimated construction costs of the 2009 estimate, ; , 


GOVEiNOrS 2011-12 BUDGET 
WOULD MOVE PROJECT AHEAD 


The Governor’s proposed budget for HSRA 
generally follows the schedule outlined in the most 
recent high-speed rail buvsiness plan. This proposal 
would fund HSRA at a level that is comparable to 
the level of funding it is receiving in the current 
year. The proposal is significant because it moves 
the project ahead as planned. As a result, the 


Legislature maybe asked to appropriate billions of 
dollars in 2012-13. 

The budget plan includes $192 million to fund 
HSRA activities ($90 million in federal funds 
and $102 million in PropOvSition 1 A bond funds). 
Almost all of the funding ($185 million) is for 
work that will be performed by consultants. This 
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includes contracts for program management, 
financial consulting, public outreach, and work 
on the development of the high-speed rail system. 

In March 2011, the Legislature passed (but has 
not yet sent to the Governor) SB 69 (Leno), a state 
budget bill which would appropriate the $7 million 
in funding for I ISRA’s state administrative costs. 
This is an increase of roughly $1 million from the 
current year’s administrative budget, primarily due 
to increased intergovernmental contract costs (as 
described below). 

Budget Proposes Increased Funding for State 
Legal and Administrative Services. State law 
requires that all state agencies use the Department 
of Justice (DOJ) as legal counsel, unless specifically 
exempted by law. As the project moves forward, 
ITSRA is increavSingly in need of legal support 
for activities such as the project s environmental 
process, land acquisition, and contracting for 
construction. Because of this, the budget includes 
a request for additional funds for legal work 
performed by DOJ. In addition, HSRA contracts 
with the Department of General Services (DGS) for 
accounting, administrative, and personnel services. 
While it is common for small departments to have 
such contracts, larger departments such as Caltrans 
often have in-house, specialized staff to accomplish 
this work. 
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Major Budgetary Decisions Are Looming. The 
Legislature will face some major decisions about 
the appropriation of billions of dollars in state and 
federal funds beginning in 2012-13. In that fiscal 
year, fISRA plans to enter into a number of large 
design-build construction contracts which, in 
contrast to traditional construction procurement 
processes, award the design and construction of a 
project to a single entity. Some of the design-build 
contracts could be worth more than a billion 
dollars. Tlie Legislature will likely be asked to 
appropriate the state and federal funding for entire, 
multiyear contracts in 2012-13 so that ITSRA can 
award these types of contracts. 

This situation poses a dilemma for the 
Legislature. Because these huge appropriations 
are not needed now, they are not formally before 
the legislature as part of the 2011-12 budget plan 
for IlSRA. On the other hand, unless directed 
otherwise, HSRA will proceed during the interim 
with extensive development activities based on its 
decisions about the project, such as its choice of 
the initial Central Valley segment for construction. 
If the Legislature has concerns about the path the 
high-speed rail project is on, it will diminish its 
opportunity to have meaningful input over such 
issues as the location of the first construction 
segment if it waits until 2012-13 to do so. 


THE LECSiSLATURE FACES CHALLENGING CHOICES 


Given the significant challenges to the high- 
speed rail project, and the large and looming 
budgetary decisions, the Legislature faces some 
near-term challenging choices. Should the state 
continue with the project as planned, slow it down 
dramatically and attempt to address some of the 
problems that threaten its success, or stop the 
project completely? At the root of this decision is 
whether the .significant potential benefits of moving 
forward with the project outweigh the significant 


risks to the state. Unfortunately, at this time, there 
is little reliable information available to inform this 
decision. 

Project Could Have Some Positive Outcomes. 
The proposed high-speed rail system could have 
some positive fiscal benefits. For example, HSRA 
estimates that this project would alleviate the 
need to build 3,000 new lane-miles of freeway, and 
5 airport runways and 90 new departure gates — at 
a cost of nearly $100 billion— that would otherwise 
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be necessary lo accommodate intrastate travel 
by 2030. This is because the stale’s population is 
projected to grow steadily for decades and signif- 
icant investment in transportation infrastructure 
is expected to be needed to accommodate travelers 
between Northern and Southern California. In 
theory, if those travelers choose the high-speed rail 
system instead of other modes, the project could 
reduce the state’s overall infrastructure costs. 

In addition, beginning construction of the 
project could have some positive effects on the 
state’s economy. For example, the infusion of 
federal funds and potentially other private funds 
from outside the state, such as international 
partners who might invest in the project, would 
benefit the overall economy at least in the short 
run. Some work, such as the construction of rail 
cars, could be performed by California firms. 

I-Iowever, it is unclear how much of the 
funding allocated for high-speed rail would be 
spent in California. Because California has never 
before built this mode of transportation, some 
out-of-state or international firms may have the 
critical expertise needed by the slate to successfully 
build such a large-scale and complex rail system. 

For example, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 97 percent of all operators of the track- 
laying equipment that FISRA indicates it would use 
for the project reside in other states. To the extent 
that the state procures the services of firms from 
outside of California to develop and construct 
the rail line, as well as to obtain rolling stock and 
equipment for the system, the overall economic 
benefit to the stale could be diminished. 
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Finally, some have argued that investing in 
high-speed rail infrastructure instead of other 
modes of transportation could lead to improved 
environmental outcomes, such as better air 
quality. Ibis is because the proposed system will 
be electrically powered and not require fossil fuels 
the my most automobiles and aircraft currently 
do. However, other studies have suggested that the 
project may not realize such improved environ- 
mental outcomes, especially if levels of ridership 
were low to moderate. 

If Project Moves Forward, Changes Needed 
to Increase Likelihood of Its Success. Given the 
threats to the project that we described earlier, we 
have concluded that the Legislature should only 
proceed with the project if two significant changes 
in direction occur. First, the Legislature needs more 
time and the fiexibility to make critical decisions 
relating to the project, even though this would 
require modifications to the federal restrictions 
that have been imposed on the project. Second, 
given the magnitude of the .state’s investment in 
the project, significant improvements are needed in 
the way both day-to-day and longer-term strategic 
decisions to manage the project are made. We have 
concluded that the current governance structure for 
the project is no longer appropriate and is too weak 
to ensure that this mega-project is coordinated and 
managed eifectively. These changes in governance 
need to be made soon, in our view, because HSRA 
has already begun the process to move toward the 
award of multi-billion dollar construction contracts 
for the project. We describe in more detail below 
the specific changes in direction that we have 
concluded are necessary. 
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EDS MORE TIME AND 

FLiEXiSilsi i V ^ O' OEVEL.OP PPOJ^ECT* 


As mentioned earlier, the FRA has imposed 
some impractical restrictions on the development 
of California’s proposed high-speed rail system. If 
the state were granted flexibility from the federal 
government to spend federal funding on a more 
reasonable timeline, and where it will have the 
most benefit, the project’s chances of success could 
be significantly improved in a way that might also 
better accomplish some of the federal program’s 
stated goals in funding the project. 

Flexibility Regarding Federal Restrictions Is 
Needed. Rased on our analysis, we recommend 
that the state seek substantial additional flexibility 
regarding the federal restrictions on the project. 
First, the stale needs more time than federal author- 
ities are currently allowing to critically evaluate 
which segment or segments should be constructed 
first. vSecond, the state should be allowed to choose 
the segments to be constructed. Among the critical 
factors that we believe the state should consider 
in choosing a segment for construction are: 

(1) whether a passenger rail system on a selected 
segment could generate the ridership and revenues 
to be financially successlul and operate without a 
state subsidy; (2) how much of the segment could 
be completed with the funds now available; and 
(3) the potential benefits from building a particular 
segment, including its polenliai impacts on tralFic 
congestion and air quality. The nearby text box (see 
next page) describes some alternative segments 
within Phase 1 that our analysis indicates should 
be carefully evaluated because of their potential to 
provide greater overall benefits to the state than the 
Central Valley route. 

Whatever routes were chosen as a result of 
this additional evaluation, gaining the additional 
federal flexibility needed to take more time on this 


critical decision could pay other dividends. For 
example, it might better enable the state to properly 
prepare environmental documents necessary for 
the project to move forward and decrease the 
likelihood of delay from litigation. Such project 
delays can endanger the state’s ability to meet 
deadlines as well as increase the overall cost of the 
project. 

More Flexibility Could Help the State Meet 
Federal Goals. Putting a hold on the Central Valley 
segment, and asking the federal government for more 
flexibility to examine this and other alternatives more 
carefully, carries the inherent risk that the state could 
lose some or all of the committed federal funding. 
However, we believe it is likely that the federal 
government would ultimately work with the state to 
grant more flexibility, for the following reasons. 

• California Offers a True High-Speed 
Rail Option. 'Ihe federal administration 
has prioritized dedicated high-speed rail 
projects, or projects that result in trains 
running at speeds of over 110 mph and 
generally do not share tracks with freight 
rail. California’s project is currently the 
only federally funded high-speed rail 
system in the country. (Some federally 
funded “high-speed rail” projects in 
other states would incrementally improve 
existing passenger rail services, but none 
of these are dedicated high-speed rail 
projects.) For this reason, it is in both FRA’s 
and the state’s best interests that the project 
succeed. 

• Federal Authorities Are Already Showing 
Flexibility. The FRA has already demon- 
strated a willingness to adjust timelines 
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in order to accommodate the state. For 
exampie, the state was recently granted 
more time to complete the environmental 
clearance on the initial construction section 
to give the contractors an opportunity 


to identify ways to reduce the cost of 
construction. In addition, in February 
2011, the President issued a memorandum 
to all federal agencies directing them to 
provide more administrative flexibility to 


Alternative Segments Could Provide More Benefit to the State 

For several reasons discussed earlier, there is a significant risk to the state that the statewide 
high-speed rail system envisioned in Proposition 1 A will never be fully completed. It is possible 
that only a segment or two of the system Will ultimately be constructed. The Fligh-Speed Rail 
Authority has chosen to begin construction of the system on a 123-mile segment from near Fresno 
to Bakersfield. If this is the only portion of the system built, the state would realize some service 
improvements for the San Joaquin intercity rail corridor, such as shorter trip times and better 
on-tirae service. Ihis intercity rail service currently runs six trains daily in each direction. However, 
based on our analysis, other vsegments could provide greater benefit to the state’s overall transpor- 
tation system even if the rest of the high-speed rail system were not completed. Below, we describe 
three segments that warrant consideration as alternatives to the Central Valley line. 

• Los Angeles-Anaheim. This highly travelled corridor includes commuter, freight, and 
intercity rail traffic, which could benefit greatly from corridor improvements along the 
alignment shared with the proposed high-speed rail system. Fifty passenger trains run daily 
through this corridor, at times sharing tracks with roughly 75 freight trains. In addition, 
grade separations that could be built as part of a high-speed rail project would improve the 
flow of auto traffic along the corridor because vehicles would noTonger have to stop and 
wait for passing rail. Finally, to the extent improved passenger rail service in this corridor 
led to inaeased ridership, it could reduce pressure on other transportation modes and 
decrease the need for inlTastructure projects that expand the capacity of the roads. 

• San Francised-Sah Jose. Similar to Los Angeles-Anaheim, capital projects in this heavily 
congested corridor could improve both rail and auto traffic. This segment currently hosts 86 
commuter trains daily, and freight trains use it at night. 

• San Jose-Merced. The state provides intercity rail service from Sacramento to Merced 
(and on to Bakersfield), and a separate rail service between Sacramento and San Jose. If 
the state chose the segment between San Jose and Merced for a high-speed rail project, the 
state would essentially “dose the loop” and enable a significant increase in passenger rail 
mobility between the Central Valley and the Bay Area. This benefit from high-speed rail 
construction would result even if high-.speed trains ultimately were never operated on the 
system. A recent report prepared by a Bay Area transportation commission projects that the 
number of commuters traveling daily from the Central Valley to the Bay Area will double 
by 2030, adding 60,000 commuters a day.: : 
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state and local governments in order to 
improve outcomes in federally supported 
programs at a lower cost. 

• Federal Authorities Could Cet a Greater 

Payoff From Their Investment, Granting 
the state more flexibility from federal 
deadlines and restrictions could ultimately 
lead to greater achievement of the federal 
program s own policy goals. For example, 
in addition to ARRA’s goals of creating 
jobs and stimulating economic recovery, 
the federal law was intended to improve 
the nation s energy independence, improve 
environmental quality, and make regional 
transportation .systems more efficient. 

A better decision on where to start 
construction of California’s high-speed 
rail system could lead to a greater payoff in 
each of these areas. 

How Greater Federal Flexibility Could Be 
Achieved, A federal extension of the timeline for 
expending these funds could be accomplished 
in a couple of ways. Current FRA regulations 
require that the state spend federal funds and its 
state matching funds at the same time. Under one 
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approach, the stale could request that FRA adjust 
its regulations to allow the state to first spend the 
federal funds it has received and, alter those funds 
have been fully spent, to spend the amount of state 
funds committed under the federal program. The 
amount of state funding committed to the project 
would not change — only the timing of when the 
funds are spent. This approach seems reasonable 
given that the ARRA funds required no match 
and therefore are being spent by other recipients 
in this way. Such a change would enable the state 
to spend the ARRA funds twice as quickly once 
construction begins and make the 2017 expen- 
diture deadline more easily achievable. 

In addition, FRA indicates that it has the 
administrative discretion to remove the current 
requirement that its grant award to California 
be used for construction of the high-speed rail 
line beginning in the Central Valley. Changing 
this requirement opens the possibility to begin 
construction anywhere on the proposed line 
between San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Anaheim. 
Such a change would give the Legislature more 
latitude to consider the state’s interests when 
determining the initial construction segment of the 
high-speed rail system. 


MORE EFFECTIVE GOVERNANCE COULD 
IMPROVE LIKELIHOOD OF PROJECT SUCCESS 


If the Legislature chooses to move forward with 
the high-speed rail project, it could also address 
issues we have identified pertaining to the gover- 
nance of the project — how both day-to-day and 
longer-term strategic decisions about the project are 
made and implemented. Our analysis indicates that 
a more effective governance structure could help 
to remedy some of the serious problems faced by 
the high-speed rail project and improve its chances 
for success. The concept of good governance is 
discussed in the nearby textbox (see next page). 


Our analysis found no one best way to 
structure an organization to improve governance, 
and that there is no particular organizational 
structure that can guarantee effective governance. 
Management experts hold the view that an organi- 
zation’s structure should ideally be adjusted on a 
regular basis to reflect its current goals and the 
particular circumstances it faces, both of which 
can change dramatically, sometimes even within 
a few years’ time. Ultimately, an appropriate 
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organizational structure allows for the best 
decisions to be made that lead to the best outcomes. 

Our analysis indicates that the current organi- 
zational structure for California’s high-speed rail 
project does not meet these tests. For example, 
in our view, the current decision making process 
for the project does not ensure that this statewide 
etfort, funded heavily with stale bond funding, is 
developed primarily with the slate’s best policy 
and fiscal interests in mind. In the vsections that 
follow, we explore several issues related to the way 
decisions are made about the project. In particular, 
we discuss (1) whether the project should be treated 
as a state project or a business enterprise and 
(2) options for modifying HSRA’s organizational 
structure to improve the governance of the project. 

Is This Phase of High-Speed Rail 
Development a State Project 
OR Business Enterprise? 

A first step toward improving the governance 
structure for the high-speed rail system is to 
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consider the state’s relationship to and responsi- 
bilities regarding the project. In other words, is the 
project at this phase of development principally 
a state effort, or should the stale minimize its 
involvement and allow the project to be developed 
and administered like a business enterprise? 

Because of the magnitude of this project and 
the length of time it is likely to take to develop and 
construct the project, the answer to this question 
will depend largely on which phase the project 
is in. Figure 3 shows the overall timeline and the 
different phases of implementation anticipated for 
the high-speed rail syvSlem. (The timeline for the 
project, which is based on FISRA’s business plan, 
differs from that of a traditional PPR We describe 
these differences in more detail in the textbox on 
page 19.) As we noted earlier in this analysis, the 
original role of HSRA was to explore the feasibility 
of creating a state high-speed rail system and to do 
some initial planning for the system. The state’s role 
in the project is already changing dramatically as 
it begins the development and construction phase, 


Characteristics of Good Governance 

Governance refers to the process of decision making and how decivSions are implemented . 

Public governance involves the management and control of public resources and the delivery of 
programs and services. According to numerous studies of national and international organizational 
management, good governance principles generally include: 

• Participation — the involvement of key stakeholders. 

• Accountability— holding decision makers responsible for what they say and do. 

• Transparency— clarity and openness in the decision-making process. 

• Responsiveness — addressing the priorities and expectations of the public. 

• Efficiency— the extent to which resotjr<xs are used without waste, delay, or negatively 
impacting future generations. 

Effective governance structures are more likely to make decisions and take actions that define 
expectations, grant power, and ensure that performance meets expectations. Such an approach can 
better ensure the successful completion oflarge projects within budget and on time. 
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and would change again during its subsequent 
operation and maintenance. As a result, it is 
reasonable that the state’s governance approach to 
the project should similarly evolve over time. We 


government plays the primary role in the day-to- 
day as well as long-term strategic decision making. 
The figure also summarizes the characteristics 
of what we reler to in this analysis as business 


discuss these concepts in 
more detail below. 

High-Speed Rail 
Is More Similar to 
Large State Projects 
During Development 
and Construction 
Figure 5 summa- 
rizes some of the key 
characteristics of what we 
refer to in this report as 
state projects— meaning, 
projects in which state 


Figure 5 

Characteristics of State Projects and BusiTcsr- 

Characteristio Proj'-ct Enlorpriso 


Funded by GeneraiFund dollars X 

Funded by large amount of federal funds X 

Financially self-supporting . 

Similar work done by private entities 
Competes with private market to deliver services 
Requires coordination with other levels of government X 
Contractors perform most work X 

Use of eminent domain . . X 

Oversight of public funds X 

Completion of environmental studies and mitigation X 

High level of accountability to the public X 

Takes some risks to realize higher returns 



How THE Phases OF This Project Will Differ From Traditional PPPs 

In all public-private partnerships (PPP), there is a point in the project’s development when the: 
public sector’s involvement diminishes and the private partners take significant control. Generally, 
for transportation-related PPPs, this happens after the initial de.sign, environmental clearance, and 
right-of-way acquisition occur, but before construction is fully under way. This is because it is often 
be.st for the public entity to bear the early risks to the project— such as right-of-way acquisition— 
becau.se the public sector can use such tools as eminent domain to accomplish the task that are not 
available to the private sector. Typically, control of a PPP project is ceded to the private sector for 
later phases of a project’s development in order to potentially lower the project’s overall cost and to 
reduce the risks that the sponsoring public agency would otherwise bear for its development. 

California’s high-speed rail project will differ from this typical model becau,se of the enormous 
co.st and risk involved with the project. While a consortium of large firms can generally bear the 
risk of a project costing up to a few billion dollars, the High-Speed Rail Authority’s (HSRA’s) latest 
businesis plan indicates that this project will conservatively require $10 billion from the private 
sector to complete. According to HSRA, the high amount of risks and costs mean that the state will 
need to follow a different project development model. Tor this project, HSRA expects to .spend most 
or all the public funding first and oversee the dozens of large construction contracts. Then, toward 
the completion of the project, HSRA expects that a private partner or consortium will provide 
funding to finish the system and procure rail carsi likely with a long-term operations and mainte- 
nance contract to recover its costs over time. : ^ \ 
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enterprises— activities for which the state cedes 
significant administrative responsibility and 
control to a more autonomous stale agency or even 
a private partner. 

Our analysis found that, during the upcoming 
development and construction phases, the high- 
speed rail project more closely resembles a state 
project. For example, state bond funds (with debt 
service costs paid for by the General Fund) will 
finance a significant portion of the project s costs. 
These monies are typically managed by the state 
rather than private or quasi-private entities. In 
addition, the success of the completed system will 
largely depend on its integration with local transit, 
the state’s intercity rail, and the state highway 
systems. The high-speed rail project is also more 
like a state project in that, in order to complete its 
work, the implementing organization must engage 
in a number of activities traditionally accomplished 
by government rather than private enterprise. These 
activities include, for example, the use of eminent 
domain to acquire large swaths of property. 

All of these factors suggest the need for a more 
“hands-on” involvement by the state at this phase 
in both day-to-day administrative and strategic 
decisions. At this stage of implementation, the 
high-speed rail project in many ways resembles 
the construction of the slate highway system. The 
development of the state’s highways was assigned 
to Caltrans, a department which, like most state 
departments and agencies, is subject to strong 
oversight and controls by both the executive branch 
and the Legislature, such as through the annual 
state budget process. 

In contrast, California Housing Finance 
Agency (CalHFA), which takes the lead on a 
number of the state’s affordable housing finance 
programs, has operated with considerably more 
autonomy under the model of a business enterprise. 
CalHFA is financially self-supporting, meaning 
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that it does not require public funds from either 
the state or federal government to operate. It does 
work similar to private entities, and in some ways 
competes with the private sector to provide home- 
mortgage loans. At this time in its development, 
the high-speed rail project shares none of these 
qualities with CalHFA. 

Options for Improving Governance 
OF THE High-Speed Rail Project 

As discussed above, our analysis suggests that 
an autonomous state operation does not seem to 
be a very good fit with the critical set of tasks now 
required to move forward with a high-speed rail 
project. This is of concern for several reasons. First, 
the current governance structure for HSRA grants 
its commission more independence and auton- 
omous decision-making ability than we believe is 
appropriate for this phase of the project’s devel- 
opment. Second, because of the significant impacts 
on the state’s transportation network, we believe 
the project should be integrated into the state’s 
current transportation planning structure. Finally, 
preserving the current organization of HSRA could 
lead to redundancies within state government and 
inefficient allocation of resources. Below, we present 
three options for changing the governance of what 
we view as fundamentally a slate project rather 
than a business enterprise. 

High-Speed Rail Project Couid 
Be Shifted to Caltrans 

One option to address the problems identified 
above would be to shift some or all of the respon- 
sibility for overseeing the construction of the 
high-speed rail line to a more conventionally 
governed state agency or department. Caltrans 
may be the best choice, in our view, because this 
project is consistent with Caltrans’ mission of 
delivering transportation construction projects 
and improving mobility throughout the state. 
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Caltrans has decades of experience in delivering 
large transportation infrastructure projects and 
has a large complement of engineering staff in 
place. Because Caltrans is already subject to close 
oversight by both the executive branch and the 
Legislature, moving the project from HSRA to 
the department could improve accountability for 
critical project decisions. Such a change could also 
somewhat reduce the need for external contractors 
and provide the state with greater staff resources 
to ensure appropriate oversight of the sizeable 
number of contracts that would be required for the 
construction of such a project. 

While we believe there are merits to shifting 
the project to Caltrans, there are reasons to 
be concerned about such a shift. For instance, 
transportation experts within and outside state 
government have expressed concerns about 
Caltrans’ ability to effectively implement this 
project, citing the department’s longstanding focus 
on highways and lack of expertise in working with 
private partners on PPPs. In addition, our office has 
in recent years found some significant management 
problems in Caltrans. Finally, some experts 
suggest that the project should be viewed not as 
a state project but as a PPP under which the state 
would cede a significant level of control to private 
partners. (As we indicate in a previous text box, 
however, this project is not expected to follow the 
traditional PPP schedule and would be the stale’s 
responsibility for many years before the private 
partners become involved.) 

Notwithstanding these issues, the benefits of 
moving the responsibility of this iranvSportation 
project to Caltrans may outweigh these potential 
concerns. The Legislature would have to consider 
carefully exactly what operational changes might 
be needed for Caltrans to successfully manage 
development and construction of a new high-speed 
rail system. Below we further discuss the advan- 
tages of moving the project to Caltrans. 


Caltrans Staff Could Perform Many Project 
Tasks. While much of the more specialized 
project work would remain the respoovsibility of 
contractors, some of the proposed contracted work 
could be moved to Caltrans. Under this alter- 
native, LlSRA’s executive director and staff would 
be shifted to Caltrans to oversee the remaining 
contract activities, as well as to develop plans for 
future partnerships to help finance and operate the 
rail system. Examples of work that could be turned 
over to Caltrans staff include: 

• Negotiating and Overseeing Large 
Contracts. Caltrans contracts with 
engineering and construction firms for 
the completion of major transportation 
projects. For example, the department 
has entered into multiple, large contracts 
ranging from hundreds of millions of 
dollars to $1.75 billion for the construction 
of the vSan iTandsco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 

• Acquiring Property for Transportation 
Rights of Way. Caltrans has roughly 500 
staff in Sacramento and in district offices 
that acquire property for the state’s trans- 
portation projects. This staff is already well- 
trained in the specific actions necesvsary 

to acquire rights of way for transportation 
projects, including assessment of property 
values, relocation of utilities, and the 
successful negotiation of land purchases. 
For instance, the IISRA is planning to 
adopt Caltrans’ manual for right-of-way 
acquisition as its own because of the 
department’s experience and in-depth 
knowledge of the process. 

• Developing Public Support for 
Transportation Projects. The department 
maintains a public information office with 
over 60 staff, as well as hundreds of staff 
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in its planning division. Many of these 
staff regularly attend local public meetings 
concerning state projects and by doing 
so work to gain public support for the 
department’s proposals. In addition, the 
department has eslablivshed relationships 
with local agencies, regions, and other 
stakeholders which could greatly benefit 
the high-speed rail project. The HSRA is 
currently contracting with Caltrans to 
conduct inter-governmental relations with 
many of the entities potentially affected by 
the project. 

• Providing Legal Support for Project 
Development and Delivery. Caltrans 
has about 280 attorneys, many of whom 
are experienced in handling legal issues 
regarding the environmental review 
process for transportation projects. In 
addition, Caltrans’ staff handle legal issues 
relating to the acquisition of property for 
rights of way and transportation-related 
contracting issues. 

• Interacting With State and Federal 
Administrative Processes and the 
Legislature. Caltrans has significant 
experience dealing with the typical state 
administrative processes such as working 
with the state’s Department of Personnel 
Administration to hire staff and DCS 

to award contracts. Caltrans also has 
extensive experience working with the 
federal Department of Transportation, 
including meeting reporting requirements 
and effectively communicating the state’s 
needs. Finally, Caltrans has a good under- 
standing of the state and federal budget 
and legislative processes. 


Caltrans’ Capital Outlay Process May Be 
Better-Suited to High-Speed Rail. Currently, the 
high-speed rail project is subject to a review and 
approval proo^ss administered by the state Public 
Works Board (PWB). The main purpose of this 
process is to ensure that capital outlay projects are 
developed in compliance with the Legislature’s intent 
when it appropriated funding for them. This process 
is generally used for non-transportation projects 
such as the construction of office buildings and 
courthouses or the acquisition of open space land. 

However, certain departments, such as 
Caltrans, are not subject to the PWB process. 
Traditional transportation projects use a different 
capital outlay process which we find is better-suited 
to the high-speed rail project. Caltrans’ process 
takes into account various challenges unique to 
transportation projects, such as the timing of 
design, environmental clearance, and right-of-way 
acquisition. Because Caltrans is so familiar with 
delivering transportation projects, vshifting this 
project development and construction work to the 
department could increase the odds that the high- 
speed rail project will be successful. 

Developing Project Within Caltrans May 
Foster Integration Into Transportation System. If 
the high-speed rail project were moved to Caltrans, 
the project that is ultimately built is likely to be 
better integrated into the state’s transportation 
system. Currently, decision making about the 
state’s transportation system is not integrated and 
it is unclear to what extent Caltrans and HSRA 
are working together to address the state’s overall 
transportation needs. 

For instance, we have been advised by Caltrans 
that HSRA contractors have only recently begun 
engaging the department in discussions about the 
added traffic volumes around some proposed train 
stations. In some cases, Caltrans staff have formally 
commented in writing through the environmental 
pro<^ss that the additional traffic at the proposed 
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stations could be considerable. For example, the 
most recent business plan projects nearly 13,000 
boardings daily at the Palmdale station alone. In 
theory, close coordination of the train project with 
improvements to mass transit systems operated by 
other state or local transportation agencies could 
head off potential traffic problems. Without a 
robust transit system, however, many riders would 
likely rely on their cars to reach this station. Thus, 
this potentially significant increase in traffic to 
and from this station should be included in state 
and local transportation planning long before the 
station opens. This kind of coordination is critical 
to the success of the project. 

Some Operational Changes Within Caltrans 
Would Be Needed. While Caltrans has developed 
and overseen the construction of the state highway 
system, it has no experience with high-vSpeed rail 
projects. In addition, our office has raised concerns 
in the past about aspects of the operations of 
Caltrans and, in particular, its staffing levels for its 
division responsible for overseeing the development 
and construction of capita! projects. Therefore, the 
Legislature should carefully consider what opera- 
tional changes would be needed within Caltrans 
if it were assigned this task. Ihe ultimate strategy 
should be to take advantage of the department’s 
experience and expertise while maintaining the 
current organization’s access to particular project 
delivery tools necessary for successful completion 
of a high-speed rail project. 

One way to accomplish this would be to 
create a separate division within Caltrans, led 
by a high-level deputy director who would have 
overall responsibility to manage the construction 
project. The current FISRA executive director could 
transition to this role to minimize any disruption 
to the project. In addition, all of the current 
HSRA staff and position authority could likewise 
shift to be the initial staff of this new Caltrans 
division. In this way, the transfer of the project 
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to Caltrans could be accomplished in a way that 
was not unduly disruptive to the project. Finally, 
any such shift of the project to Caltrans should be 
accompanied by the enactment of statutory changes 
that would allow Caltrans to apply certain project 
delivery tools specifically for the high-speed rail 
project that are authorized in state law. These would 
include the unlimited ability HSRA now has to 
enter into contracts with private entities for the 
design, construction, and operation of the system. 
Caltrans, in contrast, is currently limited in its 
ability to hire contractors and can only complete 
10 percent of its construction management and 
oversight work using consultants. This proposed 
change would not affect Caltrans’ current limita- 
tions for development of other projects, but would 
apply only to the work to complete the high-speed 
rail project. 

Given the complexity of the high-speed rail 
project, Caltrans should also be given the flexibility 
now afforded to HSRA to use design-build 
contracts for its development and construction. 
Also, if the project were to be shifted to Caltrans, 
we believe certain positions within this new 
Caltrans division should be exempted from state 
civil service requirements to help the state attract 
individuals from the private sector with the 
experience to develop this project, negotiate multi- 
billion dollar contracts, and oversee the system’s 
implementation. 

HSRA Could Become a New State Department 

Another option to better integrate the 
high-speed rail project into the traditional state 
governance structure is to create a new state 
department for this purpose within the Business, 
Transportation and Housing (BTTI) Agency. This 
new department could focus exclusively on the 
development of the high-speed train system or, in 
the alternative, be combined with other state rail 
programs, such as the intercity rail system that 
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is now overseen by (^altrans. A recent study by 
the California Research Bureau found that a new 
department combining state rail duties would likely 
be beneficial, but could also increase stale costs. 

A new department, whether focused on high- 
speed rail or encompassing all state rail respon- 
vSibilities, theoretically could have a number of 
advantages over the current organization. The BTH 
Agency could better coordinate the activities of this 
new department with other stale transportation 
efforts, including those of Caltrans. In addition, 
the creation of such a department could give rail 
system development issues more visibility with the 
public and give rail projects more prominence in 
policy and budget decisions. Pending legislation, 

AB 145 (Galgiani), as amended on March 16, 2011, 
would establish a new Department of High-vSpeed 
Trains under the BTH Agency to focus exclusively 
on the high-speed rail project. The new department 
proposed in the legislation would be modeled 
after Caltrans, but would continue to take policy 
direction from the HSRA board and the director 
would still work at the board’s pleasure. 

There are some disadvantages to this approach. 
Creating a new department would likely increase 
state administrative costs and result in the dupli- 
cation of activities already being performed by 
other state departments. For example, the new 
department would likely require the establishment 
of a new division for the acquisition of rights of 
way, duplicating the work of a Caltrans division 
already doing the same type of work. Similarly, 
the new department would need to duplicate the 
expertise that Caltrans already has in negotiating 
and entering into various types of innovative 
contracts with the private sector. In addition, a new 
department may be less able to integrate the project 
into the state’s transportation system because it 
would lack Caltrans’ familiarity with transpor- 
tation planning processes. 
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HSRA Board Could Be Eliminated or Modified 

As described earlier, HSRA consists of a 
nine-member board with considerable power to 
direct the development and implementation of 
the high-speed rail system. Along with the other 
changes described above, the Legislature may wish 
to consider the elimination or modification of this 
largely autonomous board that now controls the 
administration of the high-speed rail project. 

Legislature Could Eliminate the Board. As 
discussed earlier, the current governance structure 
for development of the high-speed rail system does 
not require that the board keep the overall interests 
of the state in mind, including state fiscal concerns, 
as it makes critical decisions about the project. 

The current lack of accountability of the board 
to either the Legislature or the executive branch, 
in our view, creates a serious risk that it will 
continue to make decisions about the train route 
and finances without paying sufficient regard to 
the future consequences for the state. In addition, 
we are concerned that such a board— particularly 
one lacking requirements for members who have 
the specific technical expertise to manage such a 
massive construction mega-project— is not appro- 
priate for the next phase of this work. 

For these reasons, the Legislature may wish 
to consider eliminating the board and ceding 
both day-to-day and vStralegic long-term project 
management decisions either to Caltrans or to a 
new state department. Hither choice, in our view, 
would likely be more accountable for its decisions 
to the executive branch and the Legislature. 

In either case, the California Transportation 
Commission (CTC), which works closely with 
Caltrans, could play an important role. The 
commivSsion already is assigned the responsibility 
of advising and assisting the Secretary of the BTH 
Agency and the Legislature in formulating and 
evaluating state policies and plans for California’s 
transportation programs. The important role that 
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the current board serves in obtaining public input 
about the project could also be accomplished by 
changing the statutory mission of the CTC so that 
it would hear high-speed rail issues in the same way 
that it currently hears public concerns about state 
highway projects. 

Legislature Could Modify the Board*s Existing 
Role and Structure. If the Legislature chose to 
retain the board, slate law could be changed so 
that it would operate in an advisory rather than 
a decision making role. For example, Florida’s 
Statewide Passenger Rail Commission was created 
within the Florida Department of Transportation 
(FDOT) to monitor the efficiency, productivity, and 
management of all publicly funded passenger rail 
systems and to advise FDOT and the legislature 
on policies and strategies relating to slate-owned 
passenger rail systems. This new advisory board 
could be combined with the already statutorily 
CvStablished peer review group, tasked with 
reviewing the project’s planning, engineering, and 
financing plans and reporting to the Legislature, 
or it could remain a separate board to monitor the 
management of the project and provide general 
advice about the system to the Legislature and the 
administration. 

Regardless of whether the panel retains its 
authority as a decision-making body or becomes an 
advisory panel, the composition of the board could 
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be changed to require that at least certain members 
have specified technical expertise, such as in 
construction management, infrastructure finance, 
or the operation of rail systems. Appointments to 
a number of state boards, such as the California 
Energy Commission and the Air Resources Board, 
similarly require that its members have specific 
areas of experience or knowledge. Pending legis- 
lation, SB 517 (Lowenthal), as amended on April 25, 
2011, would vacate the membership of the current 
board and require new appointments of members 
with various changes, including requiring specific 
expertise of some members. 

Another potential change to the membership of 
the board would be to include some representation 
for local elected officials or transit agencies in areas 
along the route of the high-speed system. This 
could help to ensure that the potential impacts of 
the design and alignment of the high-speed rail 
system in those communities are fully considered 
and that the high-speed rail line is better integrated 
with local mass transit and other transportation 
systems. 'Ihis could be accomplished in a number 
of ways, such as giving each aflected county a board 
seat, or creating a joint-powers authority (JPA) 
similar to the Capitol Corridor JPA, which oversees 
the Northern California intercity rail system 
between the Sacramento region and the Bay Area. 


LAO RECOMMENDATIONS: INCREASING THE 
ODDS THAT HIGH-SPEED RAIL WILL SUCCEED 


The proposed high-speed rail system offers 
some significant potential benefits to California’s 
transportation system — including a possible 
reduction in overall transportation spending for 
highway and airport expansions, and improve- 
ments in air quality and the environment. As we 
have also noted in this report, however, a number 
of concerns — ranging from the availability of and 


federal conditions on the funding for the project, 
lack of good information for decision making, 
and problems with the way project decisions 
are governed — pose threats to its successful 
completion. 

Thus, major budgetary and other challenges 
related to this project loom in the near term. The 
Legislature will likely be asked to appropriate 
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billions of dollars for the high-speed rail project in 
2012-13. Ihe deadlines and conditions attached to 
federal funding will make it increasingly difficult 
over time for the Legislature to make any changes it 
may wish to consider to the proposed configuration 
or prioritization of segments of the rail system, or 
to the organization (HSRA) now charged under 
state law with the responsibility of building it. 

Some of these factors have already led to debatable 
decisions about the luture of the project, such as 
HSRA’s commitment to start building a segment in 
the Central Valley. 

Accordingly, if upon weighing these factors the 
Legislature chooses to go forward with the project, 
we believe there are some key steps that it should 
take now to improve the likelihood of its successful 
development. In general, our recommended 
strategy involves (1) seeking greater flexibility from 
federal authorities on the project deadlines and the 
choice of a rail segment involving use of federal 
grant funds and (2) improving the governance and 
oversight of the project. The recommendations 
below represent the first steps that the state could 
take so that, in the long run, the eflbrts undertaken 
to develop and implement the high-speed rail 
project can provide the bCvSt outcomes for the state 
as a whole. 

Seek Flexibility From Federal Restrictions and 
Evaluate Construction of Alternative Segments 

In our view, the Governor’s budget proposal 
to continue to fund activities that would move the 
high-speed rail project forward as nowpropovsed 
is asking the Legislature to take a huge leap of 
faith given the threats to the success of the project. 
Lor example, the proposed start to the project in 
the Central Valley represents a significant gamble 
that additional unidentified funding to complete 
adjacent segments of the project onward to urban 
areas will be forthcoming, dhe proposed approach 
creates a serious risk that, alter billions of state 
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bond funds have been spent and significant future 
debt-service costs have been incurred, the state will 
be left with a rail segment unconnected to major 
urban areas that has little if any chance of gener- 
ating the ridership to operate without a significant 
state subsidy. In our view, this is inconsistent with 
the parameters for the project set forth by the 
voters in Proposition 1 A, who explicitly directed 
that any future rail system be capable of operating 
without a state subsidy. 

In addition, we have concluded that the 
Legislature needs more reasonable deadlines and 
flexibility from the federal government so that it 
can conduct a full evaluation of the Central Valley 
segment and alternative starting points for the 
system. The granting of this flexibility from the 
federal government would also give the Legislature 
time to consider how the governance of the project 
could be improved, given that the current organi- 
zational structure is unlikely to be up to the task 
of development and construction of the new rail 
system. In our view, the state has a potent argument 
that the granting of such flexibility by federal 
authorities would not only protect the interests 
of the state, but would ultimately lead to greater 
achievement of the federal program’s own policy 
goals to improve the nation’s energy independence, 
improve environmental quality, and make regional 
transportation systems more efficient. 

'Iheretbre, we recommend the Legislature take 
a series of steps to ensure that the state prioritizes 
spending of state funding for segments that have 
the best chance of actually being constructed and 
operated. 

First, we recommend that the Legislature reject 
HSRA’s 20U-12 budget request for $185 million 
in funding for consultants to perform project 
management, public outreach, and other work 
to develop the project. We recommend that the 
Legislature appropriate only the $7 million in 
funding for HSRA state administration provided 
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for in the pending budget bill, SB 69. This would 
provide the resources needed by HSRA to complete 
the tavsks we describe below that we believe are 
warranted to move the project forward in a way 
which is more likely to be successful. 

Second, we recommend that the Legislature 
adopt budget bill language directing IISRA to 
renegotiate the terms of the federal funding 
awarded to the state by the FRA. The language 
would specifically request that FRA permit the 
state to first spend the federal funds it has received 
and, after those funds have been fully spent, to 
spend the state bond funds that it has committed. 
As noted earlier, such a change would enable the 
state to spend the ARRA funds twice as quickly 
once construction begins and make the 2017 
expenditure deadline more easily achievable. It 
would not change the state’s financial commitment 
to the segment supported with federal funds. 

The language would also request that FRA use its 
administrative discretion to remove the current 
requirement that its grant award to California be 
used only for construction of the high-speed rail 
line beginning in the Central Valley. This would 
open up the possibility for the slate to begin 
construction of whatever segments on the proposed 
route between San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Anaheim that further evaluation shows makes the 
most sense. Further, we recommend the Legislature 
only proceed with the project if this flexibility from 
the federal government is forthcoming. 

Third, we recommend that the Legislature 
adopt budget bill language requiring HSRA to 
reevaluate which segment or segments of the 
high-speed rail line should be constructed first. 

TTie language would specify that this reevaluation 
would proceed only if federal authorities granted 
the state the additional flexibility described above. 
The language would further direct that this 
study be completed by October 201 1 . In our view, 
this would provide sufficient time to complete 


such a study without creating delays that would 
make it impossible to meet the renegotiated 
federal deadlines. Because the HSRA may need 
additional resources to conduct this study, we 
further recommend the adoption of budget bill 
language authorizing the administration to seek 
an augmentation of its funding during 2011-12 
for this purpose. The HSRA should be directed to 
identify the top two options, including its recom- 
mended option, for beginning construction based 
on criteria identified by the Legislature. The criteria 
for evaluating the best segment to build first should 
be included in the budget bill language and could 
include; 

• The potential statewide benefits from 
building a particular segment, such as 
its impact on improving mobility and 
reducing congestion or improving environ- 
mental outcomes. 

• How far along in the environmental review 
and design process the segment is and 
when construction could begin. 

• Whether a passenger rail system on the 
selected segment could generate on its own 
ridership and revenues to be financially 
successful and operate without a subsidy. 

• How much of a segment could be 
completed with available funds, and under 
the assumption that little or no additional 
funding might be forthcoming for the 
high-speed rail project. 

Fourth, we recommend that the HSRA 
provide specific updated information about the 
project, such as updated cost estimates for the 
entire proposed rail line, to help the Legislature 
make more informed budgetary decisions about 
its investment in the high-speed rail system. We 
recommend that the Legislature require that this 
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report be completed by HSRA by October 2011 in 
order to facilitate timely decision making about 
how the project could best move forward. 

Lastly, we recommend that the T.egislature 
adopt budget bill language authorizing the admin- 
istration to seek an augmentation of HSRAs budget 
that would allow it to proceed with the development 
of the segment approved by the Legislature based 
on the results of the evaluation described above. 

This entire multistep process we have outlined 
above should take no more than a few months 
and therefore should not significantly affect the 
state’s ability to meet the federal deadlines for 
the project — assuming, of course, that federal 
authorities provide the state with the additional 
flexibility we believe is necessary for the project to 
move ahead with the best chance of success. 

Structure High-Speed Rail 
Development as a State Project 

Because the characteristics of the high-speed 
rail project at this time more closely resemble 
a state project, we recommend its governance 
and oversight structures be crafted accordingly. 

We believe the best way to do this is to move the 
responsibility for development and construction 
of the system to Caltrans, the state’s existing 
department responsible for delivery of state trans- 
portation projects. As noted earlier, the project 
would benefit greatly from Caltrans’ expertise in 
such areas as the acquisition of rights of way, devel- 
oping local support, and negotiating and overseeing 
large construction contracts. We believe that 


moving the project to Caltrans is a better option 
than areating a new department. Establishing 
a new department would likely increase state 
administrative costs and result in the duplication 
of activities already being performed elsewhere. 
However, due to the project’s unique nature, the 
move would need to ensure that Caltrans has some 
of the project delivery tools available for devel- 
opment of high-speed rail currently granted HSRA 
to enable the state to effectively deliver the complex 
rail system. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the 
Legislature pass a bill this session that shifts 
the responsibility for the development of the 
project from HSRA to Caltrans. In addition, we 
recommend that the Legislature remove decision- 
making authority over the high-speed rail project 
from the HSRA board to ensure that the state’s 
overall interests, including state fiscal concerns, are 
fully taken into account as the project is developed. 

If the board is retained in an advisory role, we 
recommend that state law be changed to specify 
that some members have specifically designated 
expertise in such fields as engineering, infra- 
structure finance, and rail systems. Representatives 
of local agencies and/or mass transit systems along 
the route of the proposed high-speed rail system 
could also be provided some representation on such 
an advisory board. Such changes would address 
concerns we about the board’s accountability to 
the executive and legislative branches, and would 
provide the organizational structure the project 
needs at this time if the project is to succeed. 
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June 21, 2011 


FOIA Officer 

Office of the Secretary of Transportation 
Department of Transportation 
1200 New Jersey Ave., SE 
W94-122 

Washington, DC 20590 

Re: Freedom of Information Act Request 

Dear Sir/Madam: 

On behalf of the Competitive Enterprise Institute (CEI), a non-profit 501(c)(3) public interest 
organization with substantial media and publication functions, and pursuant to the Freedom of 
Information Act, 5 U.S.C. §552 et seq. (FOIA) and implementing regulation, please provide us, 
within twenty (20) days, copies of all records, documarts, internal and external written 
communications' and other relevant covered material (“records”) in the Department of 
Transportation, Office of the Secretary of Transportation’s (OST) possession and which meet the 
following descriptions: 

I. Records Relating to Congressional Liaison 

1 . Any and all written correspondence or other records sent or received by the Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation (OST), to or from or which cite, name or reference Rep. 
Dennis A, Cardoza, his office, staff, and/or California’s 1 8* Congressional District; and 

2. Any and all written correspondence or other communications sent or received by OST, to 
or from or which cite, name or reference Rep. James M. Costa, his office, staff, and/or 
California’s 20* Congressional District. 

n. Records Relating to the Central Valley High-Speed Rail Corridor 

1 . Any and all written correspondence or other records produced, held, sent or received by 
OST which cite, name or reference the proposed high-speed rail segment (Central Valley 
HSR Corridor) between Borden, Madera County, California, and Corcoran, Kings 
County, California, and: 

a. Gov. Arnold A. Schwarzenegger; 

b. California High Speed Rail Authority President Roelof van Aric; 

c. Fresno, California, Mayor Ashley S wearengin; 

d. Secretary of Transportation Raymond H. LaHood; or 

e. Federal Railroad Administration Administrator Joseph C. Szabo. 


' “Written communicalions" for purposes of this Request means emails, letters, memoranda and logs or such siimlar 
record for documenting telephone calls made or received. 
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Scope of Request: Offices and Period Covered 

The above Requests are not limited to correspondence to or from OST’s offices of congressional, 
governmental or intergovernmental affairs, but to, from or in the possession of the above-cited 
offices. 

Oocumoits covered by each element of this Request are expected to be located in the offices of 
Bie individuals named above or their assistantfs). They will have been received or produced by 
relevant OST offices and/or otherwise dated over the approximate three-month period of 
September 1, 2010 to December 1, 2010, inclusive. 

Please identify and inform us of all responsive or potentially responsive documents within the 
statutorily prescribed time, and the basis of any claimed exemptions or privilege and to which 
specific responsive or potentially responsive documentfs) such objection applies. 

Further, please inform us of the basis of any complete or partial denials or redactions. 
Specific^y, if your office takes the position that any portion of the requested records is exempt 
finm disclosure, we request that you provide us with an index of those documents as required 
under Vaughn v. Rosen, 484 F.2d 820 (D.C. Cir. 1973), cert, denied, 415 U.S. 977 (1972), with 
sufficient specificity “to permit a reasoned judgment as to whether the material is actually 
exonpt under FOIA” pursuant to Founding Church of Scientology v. Bell, 603 F.2d 945, 959 
{D.C. Cir. 1979), and “describfing] each document or portion thereof withheld, and for each 
withholding it must discuss the consequences of supplying the sought-after information.” King v. 
Department of Justice, 830 F.2d 210, 223-24 (D.C. Cir. 1987). 

In the event that some portions of the requested records are properly exempt fiom disclosure, 
please disclose any reasonably segregable, non-exempt portions of the requested records. See 5 
U.S.C. §552(b). If it is your position that a document contains non-exempt segments and that 
those non-exempt segments are so dispersed throughout the documents as to make segregation 
impossible, please state what portion of the document is non-exempt and how the material is 
dispersed through the document. Mead Data Central v. Department of the Air Force, 455 F.2d 
242, 26 1 (D.C. Cir. 1 977). Qaims of non-segregability must be made with the same detail as 
required for claims of exemption in a Vaughn index. If a request is denied in whole, please state 
specifically that it is not reasonable to segregate portions of the record for release. 

Please provide the documents in electronic form (except for documents that do not exist in 
electronic form), unless it would be cheaper to obtain paper copies. If the charge for this 
document will exceed $ 1 00.00, that we request that your office waive charges other than 
duplication costs (and also waive duplication costs for the first 100 pages of copies) pursuant to 
49 CFR §7.44{b)&(c). 

We request this on the basis that CEI is a non-profit, tax-exempt, public-interest organization, 
with formal research, educational, and publication functions as part of its mission, and because 
release of these records will serve the public interest by contributing significantly to the public’s 
understanding of government operations, public infrastructure projects, how taxpayer money is 
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spent, and how those conducting important research likely to influence public policy and 
regulatory decisions and public health were vetted or selected. This FOIA requ^ is not for 
comm^cial use.^ 


CEI’s interest in the documents springs from its efforts to educate the public, scholars, and state 
and federal regulators on matters of government operations, and especially regarding the 
Aiuencan RecovCTy and Reinvestment Act and general investment in transporWon projects and 
other public infrastructure programs.^ Both the general and jwlicy-oriented public will benefit 
fiiom fte dissemination of the information requested, since CEI’s professionals are widely 
published. 


CEI publishes materials based upon its research via print and electronic media, as well as in 
ntai^etters to legislators, education professionals, and other interested parties.'* Those activities 
are in fulfillment of CEI’s mission. The information received will be disseminated through one 
or more of the following: (a) newsletters; (b) opinion pieces in newspaper or magazines; (c) 
CEFs websites, wluch receive approximately 1 50,000 monthly visitors (appx. 1 25,000 unique);^ 
(d) in-house publications for public dissemination; (e) other electronic journals, including blogs 
to which our professionals contribute; (f) local and syndicated radio programs dedicated to 
discussing public policy; (g) to the extent that Congress or states engaged in relevant oversi^t or 
related legislative or judicial activities find that which is received noteworthy, it will become part 
ofthe public record on deliberations of the legislative branches of the federal and state 
^vemments on the relevant issues. CEI is regularly cited in newspapers,^ law reviews,^ and 
legal and scholarly publications.* 


^ Nor would it primarily further or advance any commercial interest. Also, CHI is not a trade association. 

^ See, e.g.. Marc Scribner, “The Limitations of Public-Private Partnerships: Recent Lessons from the Surface 
Transpmtaticm and Real Estate Sectors,” Compedtive Enterprise faistitute: Issue Analysis No. I , January 201 1, 
htlp://cd.org/issue*analysis/)iinitations-publiC'priv«e-partDerships; Scribner, “Stop pretending that it’s high-speed rail,** 
Mibrnukee Journal-Sentinel, November 17, 2010; Senbner, ‘Toils, More Freeways Would Improve Transport 
fLETTER),” The Washinpon Tmes, April 20, 2010. 

See EPIC V. DOD, 241 F.Supp.2d 5 (D.D.C. 2003) (court ruled that the publisher of a bi-weekly electronic newsletter 
qualified as the media, entitling it to a waiver of feesoo its FOIA request); Forest Guardians v. U.S. Dq?t. of Interior^ 
F.3d 1173, 1 181-52 (lOth Cir. 2005) (fee waiver p^ted for group that “aims to place the m/brmafion on the Internet”; 
“Congress intended the courts lo liberally construe the fee waiver requests of noncommercial entities”). 

* See, e.g.. www.opetmarket.org (one of several blogs operated by CEI providing daily coverage of legal and regulatory 
issues); www.gIobalwarming.org (another CEI blog) 

^ See. e.g., Al Ncuharth, “Why Bail Out Bosses Who Messed It Up,” USA Today, Nov. 21,2008, at 23A (quotation from 
Competitive Enterprise Institute) (available at 2008 WLNR 22235170); Bill Shea, “Agency Looks Beyond Criticism of 
Adsof GM Boasting About Repaid Loan,”Cr<r»n'j Detroit Business, May 17, 2010, at 3 (available at 2010 WLNR 
10415253); Mona Charen, Creators Syndicate, “You Mi^t Suppose That President Obama Has His Hands Bismarck 
Tribune, June 10, 2009, at A8 (syndicated columnist quoted CEI’s OpenMarket blog); Hal Davis, “Earth’s Temperature Is 
Rising and So Is Debate About It,” Dayton Daily News, April 22, 2006, at A6 (citing CEl’s GlotelWarming.Org); 
Washinpon Examiner, August 14, 2008, pg. 24, ‘Think-Tanking” (reprinting relevant commentary from C^enl^rket); 
Mark Laudsbaum, “Blogwatch; Biofuel Follies,” Orange County Repster, Nov. 13, 2007 (citing OpenMarket) (avaDable 
in WesUaw news database at 2007 WLNR 23059349); Pittsburgh Tribune-Review, “Best of the Blogs,” Oct . 7, 2007 
(citing OpenMarket) (available in Westlaw news da^ase at 2007 WLNR 1 9666326). 

' See, e.g., Robert Hardaway, “The Grc« American Housing Bubble,” 35 University of Dayton Law Review 33, 34 (2009) 
(quoting Hans Bader of Competitive Enterprise institute regarding origins of the finanda! crisis that prccipitatwl the 
TARP bailout pro^^). 

* See. e.g.. Bruce Yandlc, “Bootleggers, Baptists, and the Global Wanning Battle,” 26 Harvard Environmental Law 
Review 177, 221 & fh. 272 (citing CEI’s GlobalWarming.Org); EJe^ Badrioarayana, “The Emerging Constitutional 
Challenge of Climate Change: India to Porspecrivc,” 19 Fordham Environmental Law Review 1, 22 & fn. 1 19(2009) 
(same); Kim Diana Connolly, “Bridging the Divide: Examining (he Role of the Public Trust in Protecting Coastal and 
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In the event of any appeal as appropriate and regardless of that outcome or your response to this 
fee waiver request, we request the search and document production proceed in the interim. (If 
thCTe are any such charges, please provide an invoice for the time incurred and cost for each 
document for which more than $ 1 ioo is sought.) 

As provided by FOIA, 1 look forward to hearing from you within twenty (20) days. 


Sincerely, 



Marc Scribner 

Land-use and Transportation Policy Analyst 

Center for Economic Freedom 

Competitive Enterprise Institute 

1899 L Street, N.W., 12"' Floor 

Washington, D.C, 20036 

(202) 331-2761 

mscribner@cei.org 


Wetland Resources,” 15 Southeastern Environmental Law Journa! 1, 15 & fo. 127 (2006) (same); David Vanderzwaag, el 
al, “The Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy, Arctic Council, and MuitUateral &ivironmental Initiatives,” 30 
Denver Jouraal of International Law and Policy 131, 141 &fh. 79 (2(K)2) (same); Bradley K. Krehely, “Government- 
Sponsored Enterprise: A Discussion of the Federal Subsidy of Fannie Mae and Freddie M»:, 6 North Carolina Banking 
Institute 519, 527 (2002) (quoting Compedti\« Enterprise Institute about potential bailouts in the future). 
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June 21, 2011 


FOIA Officer 

Fetkr&l Railroad Administration 
Dqtsitinailt of Transportation 
1200'New Jersey Ave., SE 
W3J-437 

Wasiim^on, DC 20590 

Re: Freedom ofinformation Act Request 

Dear Sir/Madam; 

On bdialf of the Competitive Biterprise Institute (CEI), a non-profit 501(c)(3) public interest 
GSjjanization with substantial media and publication (unctions, and pursuant to the Freedom of 
Infbiination Act, 5 U.S.C. §552 et seq. (FOIA) and implementing regulation, please provide us, 
within twenty (20) days, copies of all records, documents, internal and external written 
comnnmications’ and other relevant covered material (“records”) in the Federal Railroad 
Administration’s (FRA) possession and which meet the following descriptions: 

1. Records Relating to Congressional Liaison 

1 . Any and all written correspondence or other records sent or received by the Federal 
Railroad Administration (FRA), to or fiom or which cite, name or refiaence Rep. Dennis 
A, Cardoza, his office, staff, and/or California’s 1 8''' Congressional District; and 

2. Any and all written correspondence or other communications sent or received by FRA, to 
or fiom or which cite, name or reference Rep. James M. Costa, his office, staff, and/or 
California’s 20'*' Congressional District. 

n. Records Relating to the Central Valley High-Speed Rail Corridor 

1 . Any and all written conespondence or other records produced, held, sent or received by 
FRA which cite, name or reference the proposed high-speed rail segment (Central Valley 
HSR Corridor) betwe«i Borden, Madera County, California, and Corcoran, Kings 
County, California, and: 

a. Gov. Arnold A. Schwarzenegger; 

b. California High Speed RaU Authority President Roelof van Ark; 

c. Fresito, Califontia, Mayor Ashley Swcarengin; 

d. Secretary of Transportation Raymond H. LaHood; or 

e. Federal Railroad Administration Administrator Joseph C. Szabo. 


' “Written communications" for purposes of this Request means emails, letters, memoranda and logs or such similar 
record for docurrrcnting telephone calls made or received. 
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Scope of Request: Offices and Paiod Covered 

The above Etequests ate not limited to correspondence to or from FRA’s offices of congressional, 
l^dveittinebtal or intergovernmental affairs, but to, from or in the possession of the above-cited 
offices. 

DocameDts covered by each element of this Request are expected to be located in the offices of 
frresidivMfaials named above or their assistant(s). They will have been received or produced by 
tdewattf FRA offices and/or otherwise dated over the approximate three-month period of 
Septtsnbef 1, 2010 to December 1, 2010, inclusive. 

Pl^xe identify and inform us of all responsive or potentially responsive documents within the 
^stidmily prescribed time, and the basis of any claimed exemptions or privilege and to which 
qtecifie re:qxm»ve or potentially responsive document(s) such objection applies. 

Fwtber, please inform us of the basis of any complete or partial denials or redactions. 
Specifically, if your office takes the position that any portion of the requested records is exempt 
from disclosure, we request that you provide us with an index of those documents as required 
under Vaughn v. Rosen, 484 F.2d 820 (D.C. Cir. 1973), cert denied, 415 U.S. 977 (1972), with 
sufficient specificity “to permit a reasoned judgment as to whether the material is actually 
exempt under FOIA” pursuant to Founding Church of Scientology v. Bell, 603 F.2d 945, 959 
(D;C, Cir. 1979), and “describ[ing] each document or portion thereof withheld, and fiw each 
wifidiolding it must discuss the consequences of supplying the sought-after information.” Xing v. 
Department of Justice, 830 F.2d 210, 223-24 (D.C. Cir, 1987). 

In the event that some portions of the requested records are properly exempt from disclosure, 
please disclose any reasonably segregable, non-exempt portions of the requested records. See 5 
U.S.C. §552(b). If it is your position that a document contains non-exempt segments and that 
those non-exempt segments are so dispersed throughout the documents as to make se^egation 
impossible, please state what portion of the document is non-exempt and how the material is 
di^tersed through the document. Mead Data Central v. Department of the Air Force, 455 F.2d 
242, 261 (D.C. Cir, 1 977). Claims of non-segregability must be made with the same detail as 
required for claims of exemption in a Vaughn index. If a request is denied in whole, please state 
specifically that it is not reasonable to segregate portions of the record for release. 

Please provide the documents in electrorric form (except for documents that do not exist in 
electronic form), unless it would be cheaper to obtain paper copies. If the charge for this 
document will exceed $ 1 00.00, then we request that your office waive charges other than 
drplication costs (and also waive duplication costs for the first 100 pages of copies) pursuant to 
49CFR§7.44(b)&(c). 

We request this on the basis that CEI is a non-profit, tax-exempt, public-interest organization, 
with formal research, educafional, and publication functions as part of its mission, and because 
release of th«e records will serve the public interest by contributing significantly to the public’s 
understanding of government operations, public infrastructure projects, how taxpayer money is 
spent, and how those conducting important research likely to irrfluence public policy and 
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regaktory decisions and public health were vetted or sdecled. This FOIA request is not for 
cotmnercia] use? 

CBl*s biterest in the documents springs from its efforts to educate the public, scholars, and state 
and ft^eral regulators on matters of government operations, and especially regarding the 
Amenta Recovery and Reinvestment Act and general investm^it in transportation projects ^d 
other public mfrastnicture progr^ns? Both the general and policy-oriented public will b^efit 
from the dissmiination of the information requested, since CEl’s professionals are widely 
published. 

C£I publishes materials based upon its research via print and electronic media, as well as in 
newsletters to legislators, education professionals, and other interested parties? Those activities 
are in fulfrlltsetU of CETs mission. The information received will be disseminated through one 
or more of the following: (a) newsletters; (b) opinion pieces in newspapers or magazines; (c) 
CBI’s websites, which receive approximately 150,000 monthly visitors (appx. 125,000 unique);^ 
(d) in-house publications for public dissemination; (e) other electronic journals, including blogs 
to our profr^onals contribute; (f) local and syndicated radio programs dedicated to 
discussing public policy; (g) to the extent that Congress or states engaged in relevant oversi^t or 
rdated legislative or judicial activities find that which is received noteworthy, it will become part 
of1he public record on deliberations of the legislative branches of the federal and state 
governments on the relevant issues. CEI is regularly cited in newspapers? law reviews,^ and 
legal and scholarly publications.* 


^ Nor would it pnm&rily fUrther or advance any commercial interest. Also, CEI is not a OBdc assodation. 

^ See, ^g.. Marc Scribner, ^The Limitations of Public-Private Paitoerships: Recent Lessons from the Surface 
IVanspCiTtfltlon and Real Estate Sectors,” Competitive Enterprise Institute: Issue Analysis No. 1. January 2011, 
t!Clp://cei.org%sue»analysis/lin]ltations-pub]iopnvate-pannerships, Scribner, ‘^Stc^ pretending that it's hi^-speed rail,” 
Mfrfouibe Joumal-Sentinel, November 1 7, 201 0; Saibner, “Tolls, More Freeways Would Improve Transport 
fLBTTER),” The Washington Ttmes, April 20, 2010. 

SeeEFICv. DODy 241 F.Supp.2d 5 (D.D.C. 2003)(court ruled (hat the publisher of a bi-weekly electronic newsletter 
q^atifred as the media, entitling it to a waiver of fees on its FOIA request); Forest Guardians v. US Oept. ofInterior,A\h 
EJd 1173, n81'$2 (JOth Cir. 2005) (fee waiver granted for group (bat “aims to place the informalion on the Internet”; 
“Congress intended the courts to liberally cemstrue the fee waiver requests of noncommercial entities”). 

’ $ee, e.g.. www.openmarket.org (tme of several blogs operated by CEI providing daily coverage of legal and re^atory 
issues); www.globahtrarming.org (another CEI blog). 

* See, e.g., AJNcuhaith, ‘'Why Bail Oat Bosses Who Messed It Up,” USA Today, Nov. 21, 2008. at 23A (quotation from 
Ccastpetitivc Enterprise Institute) (available at 2008 WLNR 22235170); Bill Sbea, “Agency Looks Beyond Criticism of 
Ai^of GM Boasting About Repaid Loan,” Crain’s Detroit Business, May 17, 2010, at 3 (available at 2010 WLNR 
10415253): Mona Qiaren, Creators Syndicate, “You Mi^t Suppose That President Obama Has His Hands -V' Bismarck 
THbune, June 10, 2009, at A8 (syndicated columnist quoted CEI's C^>enMarke( blog); Hal Davis, “Earth’s Temperature 1$ 
Rising ^ So Is Debate About It,” Dayton Daify Afejw, Aiwil 22, 2006, at A6 (citing CEFs GlobaiWarming.Org); 
Washington Examiner, August 14, 2008, pg. 24. “Think-Tanking” (r^rinting relevant ctmunentary from OpenMarket); 
Mari: Landsbaum, “Blogw^tch; Biofoel Follies,” Orange County Roister, Nov. 13, 2007 (citing C^xaiMarket) (avail^Ic 
in Westlaw news database at 2007 WLNR 23059349); Pittsburgh Tribune^HevieWy “Best of the Blogs,” Oct. 7, 2007 
(citing OpcfiM^et) (available in Westlaw news database at 2007 WLNR 19666326). 

* See, e.g.. Robert Hardaway, “The Great Aroerican Housing Bubble,” 35 l/»/vcrslfy of Dayton Law Renew 33, 34 (2009) 
(quoting Hans Bader of Competitive Enterprise Institute reading origins of the financial crisis that precipitated the 
TARP Imfout program). 

* See, e.g.. Bnice Yandlc, “Bootleggers, Baptists, and the GI<^I Warming Battle,” 26 Harvard Environmental Law 
Review 177, 221 & fn. 272 (citing CEI’s CiobalWarroing.Grg); Deepa Badrinarayana, “The Emerging Consritution^ 
Qiallcngc of Climate Change; India in Perspective,” \9Fordham Environmental Law Review 1, 22 & fit, 119(2009) 
(same); Kim Diana Connolly, “Bridging the Ltivide: Examining the Role of the Public Trust in Protecting Coasts and 


Wetland Resources,” 1 5 Southeastern Environmental Law Journal t, 1 5 & fh. 1 27 (2006) (same); David Vanderzwaag. ei 
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la flie event of any appeal as appropriate and regardless of that outcome or your response to this 
fee waiver request, we request the seardi and document production proceed in the interim. (If 
(here are any such charges, please provide an invoice for the time incurred and cost for each 
document for which more than $15.00 is sought) 

As provided by FOIA, I look forward to hearing from you within twraity (20) days. 


Sincerely, 



Marc Scribner 

Land-use and Transportation Policy Analyst 

Center for Economic Freedom 

Competitive Enterprise Institute 

1899 L Street, N.W., 12'* Floor 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 331-2761 

mscribncr@cei.org 


aL, “The Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy, Arctic Council, and Multilateral Environmental Initiatives,” 30 
Denver Journal ofbtremationaJ Law aiul Policy 131, 141 & fti. 79 (2002) (same); Bradley K. K«hely, “Government- 
Sponsored Enterprise: A Discussi<Hi of the Federal Subsidy of Fannie Mm and Freddie Mac, 6 North C^olina Banking 
Institute 519, 527 (2002) (quoting Competitive Enterprise Institute about potoitial bailouts in the future). 
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December 13,2011 


ITie Honorable John L. Mica 
Chairman 

House Transportation & Infrashusture Committee 
2165 Rayburn House Ofi^ce Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahall: 


The Honorable Nick J, Rahall, n 
Ranking Member 

House Transpormtion & hifiastructure Committee 
2163 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


As CEO of die thud largest Chamber of Commerce in die state of California, 1 want to thank you for 
providing me die oi^xHtonhy to share with you and die Members of the House Transportation 
Infrastructure Committee the suppwt that the majority of our membership has indicated in its approval of 
CalifOTDia high-sp^ rail. 


Located in dre Ontral Valley, the Fresno metropolitan area suBers due in large part to isolation from die 
State’s major anomic centers. As such, the ^velopment of high-speed rail will have a transformative 
impact on the 2.S million citiz^s who reside in die metropolitan area. It will provide new and potentially 
long-lasting opportunities for economic growth by providing an essential link for commerce, addressing 
chronic employment through the creadcm of direct project-related jobs as well indirect business 
opporhinities, facilitating the sharing of resources, and so much m^e. 


California is a very unusual state in that it is long and narrow - 770 miles from the northern tip to the 
southern. Its population is divided with 60% in the southern p(»tion and 40% in the north. B^use of this 
unique geographic configuration, the ability for Fresno and all of Califcnnia to effectively interact with the 
major economic and government centers at both ^ds of our state is challenged by die limited trani^rtation 
options cuirentiy available. High-speed rail provide residents throughout the state an efficient and safe 
alternative to make that connectivity. It also will address the tremendous population growdi which will 
only continue to ci^te congestion and make interregicmal transportation in (^lifomla even more 
challenging. 


On behalf of our membership, let me urge your suf^rt for this vital and innovative project. Thank you 
again fixr the opportunity to address you. 



A1 Smith 

President and CEO 


2331 Fresno Street • Fresno, CA 93721 *{559)435-4800 * Fax (559) 495-4811 * www.fresnochamber.com 
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December 13* 20U 


Tbe IftmOTsUe Jdui L. Mica 
Oiainim 

House Tran^XKbi^on & Infittstructuia Comimttee 
2t^ Rsybmn House Office Buiidii^ 
Waslii^$oii»D.C. 20515 

Dear Oudiman Mka Raidcii^ Membn* RahaU: 


The Honc»able Nick J. RahaU, i! 

Rankii^ Member 

House Tran^K^alkm A la&BStiucnire Crnmnittse 
2163 R^tnim House Office BidMmg 
Wa^ii^xm, D,C. 20515 


Thank you Ru* Oie c^jpcMrtunhy to provide ccmunents <m the CaKfomia High Speed sj^tou, die s«^ect of the 

H(hi% I^BR^portatioR and InRastructure Conuriittee's hearing on December 15, 20! ! . 

The Coifial CaliRui^ Hispanic Chamber of Commerce is the (me of larged Hi^xmic Business (u^nza^ms in 
OsURania and has had a Icmg hi^»y of improving Om business environmem in Centra! CaURrmiau The misskm of 
the Central C^fonua Hispanic Chamb^ of Commerce is to [maiote, stimulato, educate and su^ipoft Hispadc 
ownedburiness. The chsitoer will create, maintain and improve a Rivcn^e business emdnmnientiriydi 
^ren^ens the Rntmcia} podtion of its n^nbers and COTitributes to toe socioeconmnic vrelMxur^ of the commtmhy. 


The Central CaHRnnia Hi^wiic Otamber of Ccnnin^e represents tens of thousands of Hispanic Nmness owners 
that sn^ipoit this project CW economy, our crunmunhies, and our tomilies need this project to move Rnvrord. It 
makes good economic sense, and g<x>d govenunent sense. 

Sttuewid^hi^ speed rail is the nVKtcost-effecti'TO way to provide the added mobUi^ to meet toe needs of our 
growing state population which is expected to hit 60 miUion by " 2050 . California high speed rail will genmate up to 
<me miUion jobs statewide when the initial st^moit from San Francisco to Los Angeles is cm^lete, includii^ 
600,000 crnistruction jobs. Many oftoesejobs are local and will provide a imwh-neededecotMH&ic boost as 
isMiiployment in toe San Joaquin Valley continues to hovs- above 15% in Fresno, Kings, Merced, Stanislaus, San 
Joaquin ukI Tulare Counties, according to Novemb^ 20 1 1 data Rom toe CaliRnnta State Emptoymrat 
Development Department 


thank you ^inRa* the (^iportunity to mqvess my su(qM>rt for this important project Please do not hedtate to 
contact me with any que^ons. You can reach me at S59^954S17 or enail me at info@cchcc.net . 



Certiral C^lfomia Hi^>m)ic Chamber of Commeroe 


cc: DOT Secretory Ray LaHood^GovonorJeny Brown, Rep. Jhn Costa, Rep. Devin Num^ 

Jeff Denham, Presidait Obama, 




December 13,2011 


DoraC.)Ate^r!und 

CEO 

OFFICERS 


Enrique Altem 
Itemrion Auto Servte^ 
Chaff 


RicaKioFloies 
Ue/Unlgos ^tatffant 
Secfotery 


The Honorable John L. Mica 
Chairman 

House Transportation & Infrastructure Conunittee 
Infrastructure Committee 
2165 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


The Honorable Nick J. Rahall, H 
Ranking Member 
House Transportation & 

2163 Rayburn House Office 
Building 

Washington, D.C, 20515 


Dear Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahall: 


B. Etananten 

Bat^ofAro^a 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to share with you and the Members of the House 
Transportation and Inftastructure Committee the Fresno Area Hispanic Chamber of 
Commerce’s (FAHCC) support for the California High-Speed Rail project and revised 
busine^ plan. 


Gastm C^neai 

nm»Voi* Lite Insurance The FAHCC was formed in early 2001 by Fresno residents who saw the need to come 
WBam McCow together to form an entity that would serve the business community in accomplishing its 

CoternsnSNoiowiit goals towards business growth, high quality of life and community independence. It is 
Nay Gra comprised of approximately 400 local business owners, economic development members, 

educators, media, community based organization leaders and decision makers with one 


Rivaa common goal; To develop strategies and set policies to better serve all business interests 

AcjKin Advanced Asiticto in the Fresno area. We believe that in moving forward with construction and build-out of 
PoiiirioRiDs *e California High-Speed Rail project, we are making an unprecedented commitment to 

liitttvaney inaorance soiv. create jobs, and improve thequiity of lifefor many in a region that has historically and 
Mctoroivaies Significantly lagged behind the state and nation in regard to economic performance. 

Stata UnWersi^, 

With unemployment above 15 percent, job creation is absolutely vital to the Central 
SosanaAidez Valley. High-Speed rail will bring 1 00,000 jobs to our area and create many new 

employment possibilities for local residents and businesses. Job creation is of utmost 


Ja&ne’sO^^ and 
Floors h». 


importance to our area, and this project will put thousands of our residents back to work as 
early as this fall when construction is set to begin. 


Ex-OfWo 

Rudy Medina 
Bank of Arnica 



1444 Fuiton Street. Fresno. CA 93721 Tel: 559.222.8705 Fax: 559.222.8706 www.fresnodbh.org 
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FresnoMetro 


Black Chamber 
Commerce 


Board Directors 


Tate Hill II, President 
Urban Strategic Enterprises 
Bruce Heights, Treasurer 
Wilcox, Hokokian, Baines and IDiU, LLP 
Lisa Anderson 

Iron Bird Massage Studio & Spa 
Siggie Moore 
A-One Properties 


Anthony Bea, Vice President 
Tri-Counties Bank 
Jtilia Dudley-Najieb, Si 
Ann Marie Productions 
Steve Carter 
Citibank 
Floyd Harris 

CJF Harris Disposal Services 
Lawrence Thomas 
On Point Medical Transport 





December 13, 2011 


The Honorable John L. Mica 
Chairman 

House Transportation & Infrastructure Committee 
2165 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahall; 


Tlie Honorable Nick J. Rahall, 11 
Ranking Member 

House Transportation & Infrastructure Committee 
2163 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


As a strong supporter of starting high-speed rail construction in the Central Valley, I want to thank you for 
taking an objective look at the California High Speed Rail project as the topic of your December 15, 2011 full 
committee heating. I am encouraged that you will find a sound business plan for the system based on 
conservative estimates, strong role for the private sector, and the experience and expertise of those countries that 
currently and successfully operate a high-speed rail system. In addition, you will find a bold commitment from 
those in Fresno and throughout the state towards this project. 


Countries throughout the world that operate high-speed rail have already experienced the positive effects of this 
unique transportation in the areas of economic growth, increase in employment, more efficient land-use, and 
reduction in green house gases. In addition, they have seen metropolitan regions transformed, and this is the 
effect we are working towards in Fresno and throughout the Central Valley. I feel confident with the revised 
business plan and the California High Speed Rail’s ability to work with the federal government and communities 
through the state to successfully deliver the project. 


Hig^i speed rail represents a tremendous opportunity for small and minority-owned businesses in Cafifoinia. 
Small businesses will benefit gready from the economic growth high speed rail will bring to the state and to our 
region. We believe one of the best ways to turn our economy around is by putting contractor opportunities into 
the hands of the small business community that acts as the backbone of our country. It will spur growth and job 
creation opportunities and creates a win-win situation for local businesses and residents since it will make it 
possible for our local businesses attractive to employees from out of the area. 


As a nation, we have the power to transform a region known for high unemployment and poverty into a thriving 
valley of jobs and opportunities by continuing to support high speed rail development. The Fresno Metro Black 
Chamber of Commerce and many in the community remain committed to worldng with federal government and 
the state toward the successful completion of the project. Should you have any questions, please do not hesitate 
to contact me. 



Tate HiU 
President 


Mission; To promote vibrant economic growth and development for our members 
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Economic 

Development 

Corporation 


Deoeiid}erl3,20U 


Ctofb 

Coating 

Fbcteugh 

Fowlw 

Hutoc 

Kcnian 

KiAgsbuts 


RanSey 

Saoloaqiiin 


Ilse Itoiond^le L. Mka 
C3iakm«D 

House TrnnpoKti^km 
ft tefnisirttctore Ccffitmktee 
2165 SsybiBii House OfBce Buikfing 
WasliiBgtoii,D.a20SI5 


llM Ifaaonble 16ck 5. Rdiall, D 
REBddogMtaBber 
House ThBi B|»rtMlion 
ft Is&astnicUveCooiB^toe 
2163 IbQtum House CKEBce 
WaaiiingtoD, D.C. :;^IS 


Detff CSninnsQ Mica and Rank^ Member Rahall: 


As a stnmg ai^^Kirta’ of siardi^ tdg|t>^peed raS coustroctkn in the Valk^, I vnat to tUuk you 
for taking an oigective kx^ at foe California Hig)i %>eed Rail project as foe tofSc your De c e m ber 15, 

1 foil ccffianittee bearing. X om encouraged foat you will find a somd buaiiMns {fom for foe igutem 
based <m consovative e siimai e a , straig role for foe private sector, md foe e}q)erieoce nd eaqwr tiae of 
foose countries foat cmently Old soccessfoUy operate a iri^b-speed lafl system, in adfotfou, 3 ^ wiU 
find a bold omunitnieiU from foose in From and foroo^Mut foe state towards foJs proje^ 

Countries foroughofo foe world foat operate high-^eed rail have already experienced foe poeifive effects 
of fois niique transportation in foe areas of economic growfo, mcrease in eo^^kTymoot, more efBcieaa 
bmdMoe, and rednoiott in greeo bouse gases. foaddhk»,fo^ have sen metropotfoair^pous 
tTMtsfonned, and fois is foe effect we are woricing towards in Fresno and forougbput fot Ceforel Vi^ey. 

I fisel coufidisnt with foe revised business plan and foe Cafifomia ^)eed Rail’s abifoy tt> work wifo 

foe federal govenuaens and comonnihies foe state to successfbll^ deliver foe project. 


Sanger 

Sehm 


ThtC ^ mty^Fnmo 


When coiaideted, Cahfomia's high-speed rail system will ^pan SOO miles, with trains ttavelmg to 220 
miles per lim, better connecting sections of foe state. qieed rail wiO esaealiaUy sfariift foe size of 

CaHfrtnia and expand foe Central Valley madmtplace to include Los Ang^ and foe Bay Area. The 
pngect is a whi-v^ sduation for k)cal busaesses and redideiits smce k will make it poesftde tor our 
residents m commute to foe Bay Area or Los Angeles for worl^ and mdce our local b us ine s s es attractive 
to employees from out of foe area, fa addition, foe taxes ^nerated from dus econo m ic growth wffl 
sdimdata the ecoooffiy. 


As a natiOQ, we have foe powo' to transfcxm a r^fon known fijr hig^ UDeiB|doymatt and poverty fato a 
foiivh^ valley ofjobs and oppoffonities by cootimiing to siq)pott high speed r^devidopineitt. The 
Frissoo EDC and many fa foe oomBomrity femafa committed to wotkfag wifo federal govecmneitand foe 
stme towmd foe succemfiil ccmpletioa of foe prcgecL Should you have ssiyqumtioiis, please do not 
hesitate to contaa me. 


Sfacerely, 


Pierident/CEO 


906 N Street. STB 120 Fresno CA 93721 
<559)476-2500 
(559) 233-2156 FAX 
www.finooedc.com 
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Fresno Council 
of Governments 


December 13, 201 1 


203S Tulare St., St4 201 tei 5S9-Z33^148 
Fiesno, California 93721 fax 559-233-9645 


www.fre$noco9.or9 


Itqpieseiitath^ Adm Mica 
Qftf twae 

House T wtwpoil a Ho tt and bifiastiucture Committee 
2 1 ^ House (Mfice Bttildiiig 

Wariiitt^CHi, D.C. 20515 

Ri^ifesaaadve Nklc J. Rahall, n 
Rvddag Meaiber 3 

House TiaoqKHtetioa ai¥i iofiastiitcture Committee 
2153 RaylMm House OfBee Building 
Wadui^;te», D.C 2^15 


Dear ChainnanMica sad Rankii^ Member RabalJ; 

Onbdbalfoflfae 15 chtes in Fresno County and AeCooaQr of Ftesaodwtcon^ose die Fresno CouadOi 
of Oovcmmeots (Frcaao COO) diank you fat holding a hearing on Californians %»eed RaO 

prefect 


! would like to take fob opportunity to express our enwtjmitng and kn^-^andii^ siqipoft forHi^ 
^peed Rail in foe S«t Joaquin VaU^. The High Speed Rail project b vital to foe relief of tnffie 
congestion, foe mqMovementofair quality and frdgfomobil^. The ecoDomk and cav iro nine tf al 
benefits foat foe Sm Joaquia Valley will gain are immeasuiaUe, and foe opporbrnity to provide 
comieetiviOr forou^ inter'inodal duMces fm* foe resideins of C^fonria b irafy exciting. 


CKyofCioyo 

CrtfotCMtng* 

City ei Fir«t»M>9h 

Ctydfow^M 

CilyatfnHM 

Oty^Huton 

City of K«nn«r> 

CcyofKingsburg 

C>^olM«ndot* 

CilyofOT«9tCov* 

City of ParUf 

Cty of R*9<iUy 

Oty of Sui Jotqtnn 

Q^^S*rig«r 

^yofSc^jt 

County of fresne 


In advance of the hearioft I want to e xp re ss our s^tpoit for efforts to coartioue on foe project and foe 

poienfial to build foe aystem's Heavy Maintenance FaciUty in foe Fresno CoaiiQr(e8i<^ OivenfoiU: 

Fresno b centrally located in rdbtkn to other parts of foe State and b foe largest city in foe San Joaqoia 
Valley, locating fob focility in Fresno County would best serve foe development and stdwequent 
operations of a high speed bain tystem. 

Our rqpon activdiy engaged in the evaluation of alignment allearoaSives and unequivocidly aiqiportB a 
Downtown Presno r^ooal intannodal and hqfo ^>eed mil foeility at^aceat to foe caustag Unim Paeifie 
cmridor, as wdt as rmterated support for a hi^ ^eed train conri^ genenlly aloag foe Unioo Padifio 
mil corridor forou^ foe Fresno metrqpolhan ana and akuig foe Burfiogloo-Norfoera/Sante Fe raii 
corridor soufo of foe City of Fresito. 

Tim potesrtialiegioqalstatkm will serve nearly 1 millkiii people in Fresno County, phis foe additkaml 
popiUations in foe a^aeent courties. The High %)eed Rati project is csidoally nee^ in our le^on. 
AMioQgb Freaito Comity b situated in foe geogr aph ical center of foe Stat^ foe long driving distance to 
nuyor urban centers, sn^ as Los Angeles and San Francboo cornMned t|vj^ increased congestion on 
state hli^iways contributes to foe reinoteoess of our fcgpan Ihmng an mtetmodri r^ioi^ riteion m 
Fresno County wiU {MTovide a convenient arid foadde altefintive to vehicle ttaviri for MET farge mri 
growing, regioDal population and access to etnployinain, education, business, niedical, and ofoer 
seivices avaiiabte m foe hige Dtetropolitan citiei in our state 
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We woald coll^vely like to thank yon for your »^>ort and we would lilw to affirm that we are 
committod to working with you to see fots project come to fruition as socm as pos^le. Please let me 
know if you need ar^ additkmel informaticm. 

Sincody, 

Ajaai|seet Dhalhval, C3iaitfQan 
Frenx> Council of Govmuncsnts 
Ma;^, City of San Joaquni 
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Kern Council 
of Governments 


December 14, 2011 


Representative John L. Mica 
Chairman 

House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee 

2165 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Representative Nick J. Randall, I! 
Ranking Member 

House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee 

2163 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D, C. 20515 


Dear Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahall: 

On behalf of Kern Council of Governments, thank you for holding a hearing on California's High- 
Speed Rail project. In advance of the hearing, I want to express Kern Council of Government's 
support for efforts to continue on the project and the potential to bring High-Speed Rail service 
to Bakersfield and the Kern region. 


Kern Council of Governments has actively participated in local high-speed rail planning efforts 
and coordinated planning efforts with the State of California for over twenty years. Kern Council 
of Governments is coordinating local planning efforts of both the public and private sectors to 
ensure that all issues in the Kern Region are brought to the attention of the California High- 
Speed Rail Authority. 

The High-Speed Rail is critically needed In our region. Ultimately, the high-speed rail service will 
provide a desirable option to automobile and air-travel to San Francisco and Sacramento that is 
fast, efficient and unaffected by weather. 


Since this letter does not allow time for official Kem COG Board action, the support is based on 
previous Kern COG Board support and the legislative program adopted on October 21, 2010, 


Thank you for your support of this project. Please let me know if you need any additional 



Kern Council of Governments 

|.!0I I9iharea, Suite .100. Dsitersficld, CaMornia 93301 1661)861-2191 Facamilc |66;l 324-8215 ny |661) 832-?133 vvmvkemcog org 
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Gty of%HsaRa 

42S‘Eaa OaiMvenue, Suiu 301, VmSa, CA 93201 



Office of the Mayor 

%C- (SS9)713-4S12 (SS9) 713^800 


Amy ShuMian 

Mayor December 12, 2011 


Steven A. We&en 
Vice Ma^r 


Gregory F. CcMis 
CouncBmanber 


Repr^entaUve John L. Mica 
Chairman 

House TranspcHtation and Infrastnamire 
Committee 

2165 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Representative Nick J. Rahail, 11 
Ranking Member 

House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Committee 

2163 Rayburn House Offi<^ Building 
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£. Waner} Gubfer Dear Chairman Mica and Ranking Member Rahail; 

Counci}m»nber 

On behalf of the Visalia City Council, thank you fw holding a hearing on California’s High 
Bob IMr Speed R^ project. In advance of the hearing, I want to expr^s our suppcHt for efforts to 

Councamember continue on the project and the potential to bring a High Speed Rail station to the Kings County 

and Tulare County region. 


Visalia has followed and actively participated in the High Speed Rati project since its inc£|>tion. 
Our region actively engaged in the evaluation of alignment alternatives, and is presently pureuing 
a Station Planning Grant for the proposed Kings-Tulare Regional High Speed Rail Train Station 
at the juncture of State Highways 1 98 and 43, just to the west of Highway 99, a critical 
transportation corridor in our region. The potential regional station will serve nearly 600,000 
people in Tulare and Kings counties through an existing comprehensive and ^cient r^ioral bus 
transit system and a potential future regional light rail system. 

The High Speed Rail station is critically needed by our region. Although Tulare and Kings 
counties are situated In the geographical center of the State, the long driving distance to major 
urban c^ers (Los Angeles, San Francisco) combined with increased congestion on state 
highways contributes to the remoteness of our r^ion. The Kings-Tulare Regional High Speed 
Rail Train Station will provide a convenient and feasible alternative to vehicle travel for our 
large, and growing, regional population and access to employment, education, business, medical, 
and other services available in the large metropolitan cities in our state. 


Thank you for your support of this project. Please let me know if you need any additional 
information. 


Sincerely, 




Amy Shukiian, Mayor 
City of Visalia 
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Case for High-Speed Rail Grows Only Stronger 

Reprinted from The Sacramento Bee 

By Mayors Edwin Lee, Kevin Johnson, Chuck Reed. Ashley Swearengin and Antonio Villaraigosa 

June 7, 2011 




Special to The Bee, Published Tuesday, June 07, 2011 

The last time many Californians thought about hjgh'speed rail was in the voting booth. On that 
day, Nov. 4, 2008, more than 6 million of us voted to tell the state to get going, to build 
high'speed rail in California. 

Now, 2-1/2 years later, the second guessing is in full swing. In recent weeks some have 
suggested that we should put the project on hold. 

We couldn't disagree more. 

California will need high'speed rail in the coming years to do something about the gridlock on our 
roads and at our airports. Building it is a major investment, but the most recent estimates say it 
would cost twice as much over the next generation to build new highways and runways just to 
move the same number of people. With California expected to grow by 12 million people in the 
next 25 years, investment in the state's transportation system is inevitable, and high’speed rail is 
a cost-effective alternative. 

In the last 2-1/2 years the case for high'speed rail has gotten stronger, not weaker. When voters 
approved the plan, a barrel of oil cost about $55; today the price is almost $100. Unemployment 
was around 8 percent back then, and it is now over 12 percent statewide and even higher in 
many areas. Californians need the jobs. 

There are bound to be questions with any project of this size. We welcome the dialogue. Last 
month the Legislative Analyst's Office published a report calling for at least a temporary halt to 
the project. The report alluded to a number of concerns about the project: 

• The amount and timing of future federal furiding are unclear. 

• Spending state funds on rail will mean there is less money for other things. 

• We do not yet know how much private investment the syst«n can attract, or when it will 
come. 

• Starting construction in the Central Valley is "a gamble." 


http://www.usmayors.org/usmayomewspaper/docunients/06_13_l l/pgl4_reprmt-rail.asp 
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Let's take the criticisms one at a time. 

First is funding. While we don't Imow precisely how much we wilt get in future years, 
weVe competed well up to this point. Califoniia's project has received the largest slice of federal 
high'speed rail funds to date ' $3.6 billion out cf $10.2 billion. This is in large part due to the 
extensive f:rf3nnirH} already under way at the state level and the abH^ to leverage voter- 
at^troved Proposition lA funds. There is no other program where California competes so well for 
federal fending. We will continue to encourage additional investment - both public and private - 
while promoting efRciencies that allow us to sketch every dollar in creating Jobs and planning tor 
the feture growth of this great state. 

Seamd Is state fending. The voters said high'speed rail was a priority and authorized spending $9 
bllHon In state fends. The state continues to experience hscal constraint due to diminishing 
revenues, but because construction Is ramping up slowly we will only need 2 percent of toese 
fends irvthe coming year to keep the project on track. The amount approved by voters will be 
spent over many years, keeping the impact on our state's budget low in any given year. 

Third is private fending. Our high’speed rail system is expected to make money and attract 
private investinent - sknilar to systems in Europe and Asia. Twenty-two different funds have 
idtown Investment int«est in hnancing part of the system's capital a>st5. Demonstrating our 
commitment by beginning major construction and finalizing all the ap(Ht>vals will minimize 
inve^or risk and tiie best terms for the taxpayers. 

Rnaity, tiiere is tite matter of where to start building. Many Soutitem CalifOrniarts have said we 
^KRfkt give priority to their part of the state; same in the Bey Area. We know that tills system 
vdli never be a success until it conr>ects these two population centers and does so in a way that Is 
sensitive to local corKems. Ekit the question of where to start does not require comf^icated 
analysis. The place to start Is the place where we're ready to start, and that's the Central Valley, 

No one thinks we should build the line through the Central Valley and then stop. And we won’t. 

There Is a parallel to the building of the Interstate Highway System more than 50 years ago. 

When we started building the Interstate Highway System, the first segments to be completed 
were not In New York or Los Angeles. The interstate was bom in tite middle of the country, 

America's heartland, with the very first sections laid In Kansas and Missouri and then connected 
to the rest of the nation. 

On tile day that first segment of Interstate was dedicated we did not know where all the money 
would come feom to.teiild a 40,000-mile network throughout the natkm, and we did not know 
wh^ it would be finished. However, it was because of the viskm of those who were willing to 
Initiate the effort that, today, America has the most extensive Mghway system In the world. 

California and the United States need high'speed rail, so let's keep going. 

© Copyright The Sacramento Bee. All rights reserved. 

Edwin Lee is mayor of San Francisco, itevin Johnson is mayor of Sacramento. Chuck Reed is 
mayor of San Jose. Ashley Swearengin is mayor of Fresno. Antonio Villaraigosa Is mayor of Los 
Angeles. 
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The Fresno Bee 

FresnoBee.oom 

EDITORIAL: Now is the ideal time to make high-speed raii work 

TuM*v. Ow. 2011 1 t2tt M 

CaHfomla's hi^i-^peed ratt system !s an invc^mwnt in our futiH« that wDI be paid for over time — |ust like any 
ii ifras ti' u c U ffe project The payback wiH be s^nHicant, with a 21st century transportation option to move Caiifomlam 
effidentiy around the Golden State. 

Some critics vrant the project stopped, but we will regret the decision if we don't pursue h^v^peed rail in C^Bfomia. 
There wM never be a better time to start the project toan now. 

The pro^ has maifo significant progress In the past three months. That came through at a recent state Senate hearing. 
Ridershh> estimates inve been revised to be more conservative, and costs have been revised upward assuming hi^ier 
btflation levete and building a 22% contii^^ncy reserve Into each phase of a>nstruGtlon. 

With these more realistic nunfoers, real discussions can begin on vdtat is possible at each stage. 

The aim in toe latest business plan is to build 'fundii^ confidence* by constructing toe syst^ in imtali, discrete 
seipnents, corridor by conidor as foods become avaiiable, as otoer onintries have done. 

Bie project has ^ blUlcm to complete the initial ISCKmlle backbone in toe Valley — with $3.3 Mliion from the federal 
government and sale of $2.7 bilikm from California's voter-approved Proposition lA bonds, subject to leglsiati^ sign- 
(rff. 

the raii authority also Is working better with local commuter rail systems to create a *blended* system wHh high-speed 
rail from ^Ibraki in toe Bay Area to Metrolink in Los Angeles. The new busmess plan calls for early inve stm e nts in 
re0(mai rail usii^ $9£0 million in Prc^dtion lA bonds. 

in bsfms df perception, however, tMngs are headir^( toe opposite dilution. PoHs show public support erodir^ since the 
2008 passage of Prop(»ftion lA bonds. State legislators are nervous about the 25-year price t^ The l^isiative Analyst's 
Offrce remains highly skeptical about future fondir%. In Congress, the Republican-majority House wants a timeout on 
fraderatfonding. 

The main concern: How can we embark on construction of an infrastructure project of this magnitude in a time of 
econcHnic difRcufty? 

Dan Richard, one of Gov. Jerry Brown's new appointments to the High-Speed Ran Authority, believes hard times are the 
right thro. Not only does It create jobs, it makes the cost of land acquisition amf omstnxtion cheaper. As a BART board 
member In toe 1990$, he recalls trying to build a segment to the San Francisco airport during an economic boom. *lt 
sucked,* he says, because land prices and construction bids were sky high. 

*Tlme is not our friend,* he toki legislators. A timeout vroutd increase costs. If legislators want to chop bilKons off the 
cost, lielp us do it quicker,' he said. 

The LAO Is right that the High-Speed Rail Authority Is behind in hiring staff needed to begin constntction in 2012. That 
shouM be a h^h priority. Another should be downsizing spending on pubBc relations boosterism. 

in the end, this is about confidence -- wiiiir^ness to embfoce engineering and finandai chaHenges, and to tolerate risk. 
Rather than issue a premature requiem for high-speed rail, we should be f%urlng cHit how to make it work. 
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CCHS RR 

CiriZEMS FOR CAUFORMIA HIGH SPEED RAIL ACCOUHTABIIITY 


December 8, 201 1 
Congressman John Mica 

Chairman of the House Transportation & Infiastrocture Committee 
2187 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Subject: Central Valiev Concerns / Opposition to the California High Sneed Rail 

Dear Chairman Mica, 

The Citizens for California High Speed Rail Accountability (CCHSRA) would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to discuss the California High-Speed Rail (HSR) Project on a national 
platform. CCHSRA is a grassroots, non-profit organization of members mainly located in Kings 
County and rqrresenting 500+ parcels of land impacted by the California HSR Project. 

Members are interested in ensuring that the proposed HSR project does not harm, either fiscally 
or environmentally, the communities located in the Central Valley. Members of CCHSRA have 
been actively involved in diis project for approximately two years; however the organization has 
only taken shape as of July 201 1 in response to the poor treatment of landowners in Kings 
County by the California High Speed ]^1 Authority (Authority). 

Our interaction with the Authority has been marred by the Authority’s failure to convey critical 
and accurate information, failure to address comments and concerns, failure to allow public 
comments and a basic mistreatment of the public process to folly vet the project inqiacts and 
solutions. As you may have been reading in recent news articles coming fi'om California, the 
Authority is currently being asked very difficult questions by the California Legislature to ensure 
that any California ffoids expended on the HSR project are justified. This conversation however 
is not one that the Authority is winning any support and in many cases is losing support from the 
public and the legislature. A recent poll conducted by the Field Research Corporation in San 
Francisco found that 64% of those surveyed wanted another public vote and thaj 59% of 
respondents would vote against the project. This is consistent with another recent poll taken by 
Probolsky Research, a polling firm based in Newport Beach that specializes in politics and 
government affairs, that found that 62.4% of voters in California would reject the HSR project. 
As you may also be aware, the original passage of legislation which committed $9.95 billion in 
general obligation bonds for HSR passed narrowly with 52.7% of voting public in favor of the 
obligation of funds. This lack of public interest is really a lack of trust that the Authority and its 
cadre of consultants (700 consultants) cannot be trusted to execute this project effectively or 
efficiently. 

CCHSRA would also like to emphasize that the Central Valley of California is not 100% 
supportive of this project. At the time of Proposition lA the Central Valley voted against this 
measure with only a few counties voting in favor of the project. CCHSRA was able to watch 
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your recent hearing entitled “The Federal Railroad Administration’s High Speed Intercity 
Passenger Rail Program: Mistakes and Lessons Learned” where we observed that Secretary of 
Transportation Ray LaHood emphatically announced that the proposed first construction phase 
in the Central Valley is what California wants. This is somewhat contrary to what we are being 
told here in CaUfomia by the Authority when they indicate that the Federal Railroad 
Administration (FRA) has insisted that the first construction section be located in the Central 
Valley and there is not flexibility to change this initial construction phase. We find ourselves 
wondering who is right, or who is telling the truth. Our local California Assemblyman, David 
Valadao has done a polling of his constituents with mailers and has found that only 
approximately 95% of his respondents do not believe HSR should be pursued. As residents 
sidled with the inunanent loss of our home, some of which have been occupied by several 
generations of one family for over 100 years, we find that the Authority and the FRA continue to 
provide less than credible information and numbers to justify dte California HSR Project. 

The Authority has recently released its third attempt at a business plan. Under Proposition 1 A 
the Authority was required to deliver a investment grade business plan in 2008, however through 
a manipulation of the California legislature, the Authority was allowed to produce three business 
plans, and the most recent 2012 Draft Business Plan was delivered on November 1, 201 1 . 
CCHSRA would like to bring to your attention the following key issues with the Calfomia HSR 
Project and the 2012 Draft Business Plan: 

The Initial Construction Section (ICS), which is the section for which funding 
(approximately $3.3 billion in federal grants and $2.7 billion in requested issuance of 
state general obligation bonds) is proposed fiom Borden (north of Fresno) to Corcoran 
(south of Hanford) does not include electrification facilities, high-speed trainsets or high- 
speed rail service. Under Proposition 1 A (AB 3034), which is the legislation passed in 
2008 authorizing $9 billion in general obligation bonds to construct a high-speed rail 
system, the Authority could request funds for a "Usable Segment". A usable segment is 
one in which high-speed rail service can be offered, and as proposed by the Business Plan 
the ICS will not have high-speed rail service and is therefore unable to access California 
general obligation funds. The objective of the Authority is clear: spend $6 billion on 
tracks and a chain link fence, no high-speed rail service and the rest is unclear and 
undetermined. The continued funding of an agency and project that has not created a 
plant to meet the objective of high-speed rail should be stopped. 

Each funding source identified by the Business Plan is not analyzed for its potential for 
receiving funding. The Authority also does not provide any analysis of funding sources 
if one or all of the potential sources do not become a reality. For example, the Authority 
has been publically advertising that the private sector is waiting to invest; however in the 
Business Plan they indicate that it will come when the revenues begin under the Initial 
operating section (lOS), which is $24-$30 billion beyond the ICS as proposed. Given the 
public has yet to see any documentation fi'om a private investor, nor even a mention of a 
public investor, realistically the revenue may not be there at the outlined time. If the 
private investment is not received, which is approximately $11 billion, the Authority 
provides no analysis or plan to replace this source of funding. Under the ARRA Grant 
contract issued by the FRA, the Authority must provide a financial plan that provides 
identified and committed sources of funding to construct a usable hieh-^eed section of 
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rail. From the plan provided, this requirement is not met, therefore violating the 
conditions of ARRA funding. 

^ Ridership forecasts are still problematic in the Business Plan. The Authority has 

indicated that assumptions have been changed and the model is now forecasting realistic 
values. A further investigation into the assumptions changed, indicates that the 
population numbers for the State of California and a few minor adjustments were made. 
The overall routing and internal functions of the model were still kept the same. 
Therefore, the numbers that are being reported are still suspect, as indicated by the 
14,000 daily riders forecasted to leave the Merced station. This figure is totally without 
reference to reality. The model for forecasting is broken, therefore reporting numbers 
favorable to a high revenue HSR system. 

^ The project currently being promoted by the Authority has been designed to a 15% 
engineering standard for the Central Valley portion of the project (Merced to 
Bakersfield). From the inception of this project to the 15% plan phase the cost has risen 
fiom $33 billion to $1 17.6 billion. It can be anticipated that the costs could rise 
significantly more as tite Authority transitions into more detailed plans. Congress and 
your Committee should be informed that the Authority has yet to contact landowners to 
discuss impacts. When asked recently for a list of homes in Bakersfield and Kings 
County impacted by the alignment, the Authority was unable to produce such a list, 
indicating that they have not and will not contact landowners who are impacted until the 
time of acquisition. Only at this juncture will the Authority know the full cost impact of 
acquiring property. A question that all citizens should ask themselves i s; Is this 
Business Plan and the practices of the Authority indicative of a project worthy of 
sacrificine personal Brooertv riehts. dreams, businesses and families? The answer that 
Kines Comifv and CCHSRA has resoundinelv echoed is NO, 

The Authority has also not completed any environmental reviews for any of the Central 
Valley portions of track. The Merced to Fresno Draft Environmental Impact Report / 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIR/DEIS) is currently being prepared for approval 
and the Fresno to Bakersfield DEIR/DIES is currently being revis^ due to federal 
comments that were provided. These documents have been reviewed by CCHSRA and 
many other groups and consultants. The general impression of the documents is that they 
were significantly deficient and in no position to be accepted as legal documents. A 
programmatic level EIR/EIS for the proposed section in the Bay Area has been litigation 
for over 2 years and has recently been deemed incomplete by a California judge, 
requiring the Authority to redo the document and release it for public review. The 
Authority is rushing to qualify this project as “shovel ready” and in the process they are 
making significant errors and ignoring sound practices in transparent and honest project 
management. 


Many in California see this as a progressive movement; however we are also seeing a regression 
back to the late 1 800’s when the Southern Pacific Railroad Company served as a tyrant amongst 
the early settlers in California (Mussel Slough Tragedy). Although we can define high-speed rail 
as a progressive movement, the execution of this project by the Authority is on the verge of 
setting precedence for wasteful spending at the cost of private landowner’s rights. The burden of 
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providing the necessary information and justification to take property rights falls on the 
Authority, however it is the California Legislature and our National Congress ttiat has the 
responsibility of ensuring that our limited fimds are spent on the most urgent needs in an 
effective and efficient manner. The Authoii^ has failed to provide the necessary evidence to 
acquire property and treated landowners with utter disrespect; therefore CCHSRA believes that 
all funding for the Authority and its consultants should be ceased. 

CCHSRA stronelv urees the House Transportation i Infrastructure Committee to quickly 

remove fundine from the Califontia Hish-Soeed Rail Project and redirect this funding to 

hiehsoeed corridors that are curreitdv in a "shovel ready " status, such as the Northeast 
Corridor. An investment in the Califomia HSR Project or the Authority will be an investment 
m a system that is not truly hieh-soeed rail and wiU he mismanaeed bv the Authority and Us 
consultants. 

Please contact Aaron Fuknda at (559) 707-8928 or via email at afiikuda77@gmail.com if you 
have any questions or comments. You can also find more information about our organization 
and our work at www.cchsra.org or email the group at cchsraoig@gmail.com. 


Sincerely, 




Aaron Fukuda 
Co-Chairman CCHSRA 
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December 20, 201 1 


The Honorable John L. Mica The Honorable Nick J, Rahal) i! 

2187 Rayburn House Office Building 2307 Rayburn House Ofllce Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 Washington. D.C. 20515 

RE: Hearing on ‘’California’s High-Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs and 
Project Concerns” 

Dear Chairman Mica and Ranking Member RahalL 

The International Union of Operating Engineers - a trade union that 
represents approximately 400,000 skilled men and women, most of whom work in 
the construction sector - submits the following comments regarding the 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee’s hearing on ’’California's High- 
Speed Rail Plan: Skyrocketing Costs and Project Concerns." 

The international Union of Operating Engineers (lUOE) supports the 
continued federal investment in High-Speed Rail (HSR). HSR is an appropriate 
transportation technology for the 2H' century, which can leverage private 
resources, as well as slate and local government funding, to complement a robust 
federal investment in the nation’s rail network. Furthermore, given the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act funds already committed to the project and the 
stale's ability and willingness to match those funds with bond monies, the lUOE 
fully supports California’s efforts to build high-speed rail. California is currently 
on a path to the development and implementation of HSR, with the slate poised to 
begin construction In the last quarter of 2012. It is time to move forward on the 
years-long planning that has been conducted to execute this project. 

With the state’s population expected to grow beyond 50 million people by 
2035, California faced critical choices regarding its transportation system. 
Developing a high-speed rail system that connects the San Francisco Bay Area 
and Southern California population centers would cost about half of what it would 
take to provide the same capacity by expanding freeways and airports. The 
California High Speed Rail Authority's recently released draft Business Plan 
indicates that by 2050, in order to provide the same capacity delivered nith the 
Phase I high-speed rail system, the Golden Slate would need an additional 2,300 
lane-miles of highways, four more runways, and an additional 1 1 5 airline gates at 
a cost of about SI 70 billion. That option is far more expensive than the HSR 
alternative. 
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Of paramount importance to members of the Operating Engineers is job creation. 
Construction of just the initial Central Valley section is expected to generate 100.000 direct and 
indirect jobs over five years, an average of 20,000 jobs annually. Thousands of those jobs will 
be Operating Engineers who ixin heavy equipment. Direct and indirect jobs to build all of Phase 
1 are estimated at 1.2 million to 1.4 million over 20 years, an average of approximately 65,000 
jobs annually. Additionally, the Phase 1 system will generate 4,500 f^rmanent operations and 
maintenance jobs- 

The new business plan, built on conservative, risk-averse assumptions, introduces a 
“building block" approach to implementing the project, while connecting the stale’s irrajor 
population centers with high-speed trains. The project will be built incrementally as additional 
funding becomes available. Each step represents a critical decision point about whether to 
continue moving the project forward and each completed segment can be operated 
independently, even before the full statewide system is in place. Funds necessary to begin the 
irutia! segment have been identified, including $3.3 billion in federal funding and $2.7 billion in 
sstate bond funding. The plan assumes no additional federal resources before 2014. 

In addition to state bond revenues and federal funding, much of the necessary project 
financing will come from private investors. The business plan conservatively estimates that $11- 
billion in private investments will be activated by the leadership of federal and state 
governments. Major international high-speed operators, such as Siemens. SNCF and Talgo, 
responded to the state’s Request for Expressions of Interest. Thousands of private comparues 
showed up at a HSR event on private investment in California. According to the U.S. High 
Speed Rail Association. “A number of investors have already expressed Interest in building the 
second phase - the two end pieces...” It is clear that private companies wiMtt to invest in 
California HSR. But ttey need both the state and federal govemmenis’ commitment. 


The lUOE strongly supports federal funding for California’s high-speed rail. Thank you 
for the opportunity to submit written testimony for the record. 


Sincerely, 





James T. Callahan 
General President-Elect 
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